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DEVON BOYS: 



A TALE OF THE NORTH SHORE. 



CHAPTER I 



Self and Fkiends. 




IGLEY UGGLESTON always said that it was in 1753, 
because lie vowed that >Yas tlie hot year Avlien Ave had 
gone home for the midsummer hoHdays from liarnstaple 
Grammar-school. 

Bob Chowne stuck out, as ho always Avouhl \vhen he knew 
he was wrong, that it was in 1755, and when I asked him 
why ho put it then, he held up his left hand with his hngers 
and thumb S2)read out, which was always his "way, and then 
pointing with the first finger of his right, he said: 

" It was in 1755, because that was the year when the Frencli 

war broke out." 

Then he pushed down his thumb, and went on: 

*'And because that was the year we had a bonfire in June, 
because Doctor Stacey was married for the third time, and Ave 
burned all the birches." 

Then he pushed down his first finger. 

" And because that Avas the year we had an extra Aveek's 
holiday." 



10 BOB CHOWNE SPEAKS OVf. 

Down went his second finger. 

"And because tliat was tlie year the Spanish galleon was 
wrecked on Jagger E,ock." 

Down went the third finger. 

"And because that was the year your father bought the 
whole of Slatey Gap." 

Down went the fourth finger, so that his open liand had 
become a clenched fist held up, and then in his regular old 
pugnacious way he looked round the room as if he wanted to 
hit somebody as he snarled out : 

"Now, who says I'm wrong?" 

I could have said so, but what's the use of quarrelling with 
a fellow who can't help being obstinate. It was in his nature, 
and no end of times I've known that when my old school- 
fellow Avas snaggy and nasty and quarrelsome with me, he'd 



have fought like a Trojan on my side against half the school. 

But that fourth finger of Bob C'howne's settled it as to the 
time, for it was not in 1755 but in 1752, for there's the date 

on the old parchment, which sets forth how the whole of the 
Gap from the foreshore right up the little river for five hun- 
dred yards inland, and the whole of the steep cliff slope an<l 
l)recipice, each side, to the very toj), was conveyed to my 
father, Arthur John Duncan, of Oak Cottage, Wistabay, lieuten- 
ant and commander in the Royal Navy of His Most Gracious 
Majesty King George the Second. 

It doesn't matter in the least when it was, only I may as 
well say when, any more than it does that everybody who 
knew my father, including Doctor Chowne of Kipplemouth, 
said he must be mad to go and buy, at the sale of Squire 
Allworth's estate, a wild chasm of a place, all slaty rock and 
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limo.stone crag and rift and hollow, with a iiatch. of scraggy 
oak-trcos here, some furze and lieath there, and barely enough 
grass to feed half a dozen sheej), and that, even if it was 
clieap, because no one else would buy it, he was throwing 
good money away. 

But I didn't think so that hot midsummer afternoon when 
I was back home, and had set out to explore the place as I 
had never explored it before. 

That was not saying much, for I pretty well kriew tlie spot 
by heart, but it was my father's now — "ours." 

We three boys had ridden home together the day before, 
sitting on our boxes in Teggley Grey's cart, for he was the 
carrier from Ripplemouth to Barnstaple. 

I say we rode, though it wasn't luucli of a ride, for every 
now and then the red-faced old boy used to draw the corner 
of his lips nearly out to his ears, and show us how many yellow 
stumps of teeth he had left, as he stopped his great bony 
horse, to say : 

"l^m sure you young chaps don't want my poor old liorse 
to pull you up a hill like this." 

Of course we jumped down and walked u}) the hill, and as 
it was nearly all hill from Barnstaple to our homes we were 
always jumping down, and walked quite half of the twenty 
miles. 

Old Teggley must begin about it too, as he sat with his 
chin nearly down u})on his knees, whisking the flies away from 
his horse's ears with his whip, 

^^We'm bit puzzled, Ma.s' Sop Jhiiican, what }'our father 
bought that place for]" 

*'It's all for bounce," said Bob Chowne, *' so as to be Bigley 
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Uggleston's landlord. Look out, Big, or Sep '11 send you and 
your father packing, and you'll have to take tlie lugger some- 
where else." 

"I don't care," said Bigley, "It don't matter to me." 
All in good time we got to the Gap Valley, where there was 
our Sam waiting with the donkoy-cart to take mine and Bigley's 
boxes, and Bob Chowne went on to liipplemouth, after pro- 
mising to join us next day for a grand hunt over the new 
2)lace. 

The next cLay came, and with it Bob Chowne from Ei2:)plc- 
mouth and Bigley Uggjeston from the Gap; and we three 
bo3'S set off over the cliff path for a regular good roam, wdth 
the sun beating down on our backs, the grasshoppers fizzling 
in amongst the grass and ferns, the gulls S(];uealing below us 
as they flew from rock to rock, and, far overhead now, a liawk 
wheeling over the brink of the cliff, or a sea-eagle rising from 

one of the topmost crags to seek another where tliero were no 
boys. 

Now I've got so much to tell you of my old life out there 
on the wild Noi'tli Devon coast, that 1 liardly know where to 
begin; but I think I onglit, before I go any farther, just to 
tell you a little more about who I Avas, and add a little about 
my two school-fellows, wlio, being very near neighbours, were 
also my com2:)anions when I was at home. 

Bob Chowne was the son of an old friend of my father — 
** Captain" Duncan, as people called him, and lived at Bipple- 
mouth, three or four miles away. The people always called 
him Chowne, which tb.ey had shortened froni Chanipcrnowne, 
and we bovs at school often substituted Chow for Bob, because 
we said he was such a disagreeable chap. 
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I do not sec tlio logic of the change even now, but the nick- 
name was given and it stuck. I must own, though, that ho 
was anything but an amiable fellow, and I used to wonder 
whether it was because his fatlicr, the doctor, gave him too 
much physic; but it couldn't have l)cen that, for Bob always 
used to say that if lie was ill his father would send him out 
without any breakfast to swallow the sea air upon the clitFfs, 
and that always made him well. 

Bigley Uggleston, my other companion, on the contrary, 
was about the best-tempered fellow tliat ever lived. He was 
the son of old Jonas Uiraleston, who lived at the biir cottage 
down in the Gap, on one side of the little stream, donas was 
supposed to be a fisherman, and he certainly used to fish, but 
he carried on other business as well with his lugger — business 
which enabled him to send his son to the grammar-school, 
where he was one of the best-dressed of the boys, and had 
about as much pocket-money as Bob and I put togetlier, but 
we always spent it for him and he never seemed to mind. 

I have said that he was an amiable fellow, and he had this 
peculiarity, that if you looked at him you always began to 
laugh, and then his broad face broke up into a smile, as if he 
was pleased because you laughed at him, and tease, worry, or 
do what you liked, he never seemed to mind, 

I never saw another boy like him, aiid I used to wonder 
why Bob Chowne and I should be a couple of ordinary robust 
boys of fourteen, while he was five feet ten, broad shouldered, 
with a good deal of dark downy whisker and moustache, and 

looked quite a man. 

Sometimes Bob and I used to discuss the matter in private, 
and came to the conclusion that as Bigley was six months 
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older than we were, we sliould be like him in stature when 
another six months had passed; hnt we very soon had to give 
up tliat idea, and so it remained that our school-fellow had the 
aspect of a grown man, but what Bob called his works were 
just upon a level with our own, for, except in appearance, he 
was not manly in the slightest degree. 



CHAPTEIl IL— Our Cliffs. 




BELIEVE the sheep began all the creepy paths in our part 
of tlie country — not sheep such as you generally see about 
farms, or down to market, but our little handsome sheep with 
curly horns that feed along the sides of the cliffs in all sorts of 
dangerous places where a false step would send them headlong 

six or seven hundred feet, perhaps a thousand, down to the sea. 
For we have cliff slopes in jilaccs as high as that, where the 
edge of the moor seems to have been cho})ped right off, and if 
you are up there you can gaze down at the waves foaming over 
the rocks, and if you looked right out over the sea, there away 
to the north was Taflyland, as we boys called it, with the long 
rugged Welsh coast stretching right and left, sometimes dim 
and hazy, and sometimes standing out blue and clear with the 
moimtains rising up in the distance fold behind fold, 

I say I think the sheep used to make the cliff paths to begin 
with, for they don't feed u^ or feed down, but always go along 
sidewise, unless they want to get lower, and then they make 
a zigzag, so far one way and so far another, backwards and 
forwards, down the slojie till they come to where it goes 
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straight down to the sea with a raw edge at the top, and the 
ch"fF face, which keeps crumbling away, in some places lavender 
and blue where it is slate, and in others all kinds of tints, as 
red and gray, where it's limestone or grit. 

In the course of time tho sheep leave a regular lot of tracks 
like tiny shelves np the side of the sloping cliffs, and the 
lowest of these gets taken by the people who are going along 
the coast, and is trampled down more and more, till it grows 
into a regular footpath, such as we were going along this 
hot midsummer day. 

Part of our way lay close to the edge of the cliff, where it 
was about four hundred feet straight down, but a dense wood 
of oak-trees grew there, and their trunks formed a regular 
fence and screen between us and the edge, so that the pathway 
was quite safe, though it would not have troubled us much 
if it had not been, being used to the place; but in a short time 
we were through the wood, and out on the open cliff — from 
shade to sunshine. 

I ought not to leave that wood, though, without saying some- 
thing about it, for just there the trees grow very curiously. Of 
course you know what an oak-tree is, and how it grows up tall 
and rugged and strong, but our oak-trees didn't grow like that. 
You've seen horses out in a field on a stormy day, I suppose, 
when the wind blows, and the rain beats. If they liave no 
trees, hedges, or wall to get under, they always tui'u their 
backs to the wind, and you can see their tails and manes 
streaming out and blown all over them. 

Well there's no shelter out there on our coast, only in the 
caves, and the oak-trees there do just the same as the horses, 
for they seem to turn their backs to the wind; and their 
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boughs look as if tlicy are being blo-\vn close down to the side 
of the chff slope and spread out ready to spring up again as 
soon as the wind has passed. But they don't, for they stop in 
that way growing close down and all on one side, and they yery 
seldom get at all big. 

That was a capital path as soon as we were out of the wood, 
running up and down the slope sometimes four, sometimes six 
or seven hundred feet above the sea, just as it happened, and 
witli tlie steep cliff above us jagged with great masses of rock 
that looked as if they were ah^'ays ready to fall rolling and 
crashing till they got to the broken edge, when they would 
leap right down into the sea. Sometimes they did, but only 
when a thaw came after a severe frost. There was none of 
that sort of thing though at midsummer, and the overhanging 

rocks did not trouble us as we scampered along in the bright 
elastic air, feeling as if we were so happy that we must do 
sometlunti; mischievous. 

The. path was no use to us, it was too smooth and plain and 
safe, so we went down to the very edge of the precipice, and 
looked over at the beautiful clear sea, hundreds of feet below, 
and made plans to go prawning in the I'ock pools, crabbing 
when the title was out, and to get Bigley's father to lend us 
the boat and trammel net, to set some calm night and catch all 
we could. 

"Think he'll lend it to us, Bigley?" asked Bob. 
"I don't know. Tm afraid he won't." 
"Why not?" I said. "He did last holidays." 
"Yes," said Bigley; "but your father hadn't got the Gap 
then, and made him cross, for he said he was going to buy it, 
only your father bought it over his head." 

(847) 
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" But had he got the money ?" I said. 

" Oh, yes. He's got lots of moneyj though ho never spends 
any hardly." 

*' He makes it all smuggling," said Bob. " He'll be hung some 
day, or shot by some of the king's sailors." 

Bigley turned on him quickly, but he did not say a word; 
ajid just then a stone-chat's nest took his attention. After 
that we had to go round the end of a combe, as they call the 
valleys our way, and there we stopped by the waterfall which 
came splashing down forming pool after pool in the sunny 
rocks. 

It was not to be expected that three boys fresh from school 
could pass that faUing stream without leaping from rock to 
rock, and penetrating a hundred yards inland, to see if we 
could find a dipper's nest, for one of the little cock-tailed 
blackbirds gave us a glimpse of his white collar as he dropped 
ujjon a stone, and then walked into a pool, in whose clear 
depths we could see him scudding about after the insects at the 
bottom, and seeming to fly through the water as he beat his 
little rounded wings using them as a fish does fins. 

The nest was too cleverly hidden for us to find, so, tiring 
of the little stream, and knowing that there was one waiting 
for us in the Gap where we could capture trout, we went 
on along the cliff path, gossiping as boys will, till we reached 
the great buttress of rock that formed one side of the entrance 
to the little ravine, and there perched ourselves upon the great 
fragments of rock to look down at where the; little stream 
came rushing and sparkling from the inland hills till it nearly 
reached the sea at the mouth of the Gap, and then came to a 
sudden end. 

+ ■'■ ■ (347) 



18 A CLATTER STREAM. 

It looked curious, but it was a familiar object to ^^SJ who 
thought nothing of the way in wliich the sea had rolled up a 
bank of boulders and large jiebbles right across the little river, 
forming a broad path when the tide was down, and as the little 
river reached it the bright clear stream ended, for its waters 
sank down through the pebbles and passed invisibly for the 
next thirty or forty yards beneath the beach and into the sea. 

But when the tide was up this pebble ridge formed a bar, 
over which there was just room for Uggleston's lugger to pass 
at high water; and there it was now in the little river, kept 
from turning down on its side by a couple of props, while the 
water rippled about its keel. 

From where we were perched it looked no bigger than 
a row-boat, and the house that formed our school-fellow's home 

a long, low, stone-built place thatched with reeds — seemed 
as if it had been built for dolls, while the fisherman's cottage 
on the other side, where an old sailor friend lived, was appar- 
ently about as big as a box. 

The scene was beautiful, but to us boys its beauty lay in 
what it offered us in the way of amusement. 

We were not long in deciding upon a ride down one of the 
clatter streams — a ride that, though it is very bad for the 
breeches and worse for the boots, while it sometimes interferes 
with the skin of the knuckles, and may result in injury to the 
nose, is thoroughly enjoyable and full of excitement while it 
lasts. 

You don't know what a clatter stream is? Then I'll tell yoa 

Every here and there, where the slate cliffs run down in 
steep slopes to the valleys, you can see from the very top to 
the bottom, that is to say on a slope of some nine hundred feet, 
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what look like little streams that are perhaps a foot wide at 
the top and ten or a dozen at the bottom where they open 
out. These are not streams of water, though in wet weather 
the water does trickle down through them, and make them its 
bed, but streams of flat, rounded-edge pieces of slate and shale 
tliat have been split off the face of the rock and fallen, to go 
slowly gliding down one over the other, perhaps taking years 
in their journey. Some of the pieces are as small as the scraps 
put in the bottom of a flower-pot, others are as large as house 
slates and tiles, perhaj^s larger; but as they go grinding over 
one another they are tolerably smooth, and form a capital 
arrangement for a slide. 

This thing determined upon we each selected a good broad 
piece big enough to sit or kneel on, and then began the laborious 

ascent, which, I may at once tell you, is the drawback to the 
enjoyment, for, though the coming down is delightful, the drag 
up the steep precipitous slope, with feet frequently slipping, is 
so toilsome a task that two or three slides down used to be 
always considered what Dr. Stacey at Barnstaple School called 

quantum sufficH. 

As a matter of course we were soon tired, but we managed 

three, starting from right up at the top, and close after one 

another, with the stones beneath us rattling, and sometimes 

gliding down swiftly, sometimes coming to a standstill; but if 

^ it was the foremost, those behind generally started him again. 

In this case Bob went first, I followed, and Bigley came last, 
and though we two stuck more than once, he never did, his 
weight overcoming the friction of the stones to such an extent 
that, towards the last, he charged down upon us and we all 
rolled over together into a heap. 
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We tried again, but the fall had made Bob disagreeable. 
I don't think he was much hurt, but he pretended to be, and 
said that Bigley had done it on purpose. 

It was of no use for Bigley to protest. Once Bob had made 
up his mind to a thing he would not give in, so after about 
half a slide down we stopped short without being driven on 
again by our companion, and the game was voted a bore. 

" 'Tisn't as if there were a couple of sailors at the top 
with a capstan, to haul you up again when you've slid down," 
said Bob. 

"Ah, I wish there were!" cried Bigley, "I get so tired." 

"No rope would pull you up; you're too heavy," sneered 
Bob. " Never mind, Sej^, let's do something else. The 
clatter streams ain't half so slippery as they used to be. I 

s'pose we may do somethiug else here though it is your father s 

place?" 

"Don't be so disagreeable," I cried. 

"Who's disagreeable r' he retorted. "I didn't make the 
stones stick and old Bigley come down squelch on us, did I^ 

"Oh, if you want to quarrel, Bob, we may as well go home," 
I said. 

" There, just hark at him. Big ! Quarrel ! just as if I wanted 
to quarrel. There, I shall go. 



;j 



3) 



" No, no, don't go, Bob," I cried. 

"No, no, don't go, Bob," chimed in Big. "It's holidays 



now, and we can got uj^ ^ ^'^"^ when we're at school." 

The force of this, and its being waste of time now the long- 
expected holidays had come, made an impression on Bob, who 
sat down and began sending rounded pieces of slate skimming 
through the air towards the little stream. 
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"Didn't I tell you I didn't want to quarrel," he grumbled 
out. "I ain't so fond of there, you chaps couldn't do that." 

"Ha! ha! couldn't we*?" I cried, as a stone he threw went 
plash into the stream, and I jerked a piece of slate so far that 
it went right over. 

This made Bob jump up, and, as there was plenty of am- 
munition, the old contention was forgotten in the new, Bigley 
Uggleston joining in and helping us throw stones till we grew 
tired, when we looked round for something fresh to do. 

"Let's climb riglit to the top of Bogle's Beacon," I said, as 
my eyes lit upon the highest crags at our side of the ravine. 

"Oh, what's the good^' said Bigley. "It'll make us so 



hot. 



)) 



" Get out, you great lazy fellow," cried Bob, whose lips had 

been apart to oppose my plan; but as soon as Bigley took the 
other side he was all eagerness to go. 

"Oh, all right then," said Bigley. "I don't mind. If you're 
going I shall come too; but wait a minute." 

As he spoke he set off at a trot down the slope, and as we 
two threw ourselves down to watch him, we saw him run on 
and on till he reached the smuggler's cottage, and go round to 
the long low slate-roofed shed where his father kept his odds 
and ends of boat gear, and then he dived in out of sight. 

"What's he gone for^ " said Bob. 

"Dunno," I said lazily as I turned over on my chest and 
kicked the loose slates with my toes. " Yes, I do." 

" No, you don't," said Bob sourly. 

"Yes, I do; he's gone to get a bit of rope. Don't you" 
remember when we climbed up last year we didn't get quite to 
the top, and you said that if we'd had a bit of rope to throw 
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over the big stone, one of us might have held the end while the 

other climbed up 1 " 

"1^0, I don't remember, and don*t believe I ever said so." 
"Why, that you did, Bob. What's the good of contradicting ?" 

"What's that to you, Sep Duncan?" he retorted. "You arn't 
everybody. I shall contradict if I like." 
"But you did say so." 



Ja. )) 



" I didn't. 

"You did. Now, just you wait till old Big comes and see if 
he don't say so too." 

"Yah! He'd say anything. What does he know about iti" 

"Well, here he comes," I said. 

"Let him come; I don't care." 

"And he has got a coil of rope over his shoulder." 

" Well, what do I care ? Any fool might get a ring of rope 
over his shoulder." 

m 

"Yes, but what for?" 

"Oh, I dvmno ; don't bother! " said Bob surlily. 

Meanwhile Bigley Uggleston was coming along at a lumber- 
ing trot, and as soon as he was within hearing I shouted to 
him: 

"What are you going to do with that roi:)e?" And now for 
the first time I noticed that he was carrying a long iron bar 
balanced in his right hand. 

Big did not answer, but came j^anting on. 

"There, I told you so!" cried Bob; "didn't I say so?" 

" I don't care if you did," I retorted; and just then our com- 
panion panted up to us and threw himself down, breathless 
with his exertions. 

"What did you fetch the rope fori" I cried eagerly. 
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"To"— puff— ''throw it over"— puff— ''the big stone"— puff 
"up atop, same" — puff — "as Bob Chowne said" — puff — 
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"last year." 

"There! " I cried triumphantly, turning on Bob. 

I was sorry I had spoken directly after, for Bol) tightened 
his lips and half shut his eyes as he rose slowly to his feet, 
thrust his hands in his j^ockets, and began to move off. 

"Here, what are you going to do?" I cried. 

"Going home." 

"What f or r' 

"What for? Whereas the use o' stopping? You keep on 
trying to pick a quarrel with a follow. 

'* Why, I don t, Bob. I say, don't go. We're just going to 
have no end of fun." 

"Yes," cried Big; "and Tve brought one of my father's net 
bars to drive in the rock and fasten the rope to, and then no one 
need hold it." 

"No, I slia'n't stop," grumbled Bob sourly. "Where's the 
use o' stopping with chaps as always want to quarrel ?" 

"I don't want to quarrel," I said. 

" And I'm sure I don't," said Big. " I hate it." 

"More don't I," growled Bob. "It's Sep Duncan; he's 
always trying to have a row with someliody." 

" Here, come on," cried Big, "I've got the rope and the bar." 

*'No," said Bob, sticking his hands farther into his pockets 
and sidling off; " I'm going home. 
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" Oh, I say, don't spoil our fun, Bob," J cried„ 

"'Taint me; it's you," he said. "I sha'n't stay." 

"Oh, if it's me I'm very sorry," I said. "I didn't mean to 



be disagreeable. 
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" Oh, well, if you're sorry and didn't mean to be disagreeable 
I'll stay," he said. " Only don't you do it again." 

" Say you won*t," whispered Big. 

"Well, I won't do it again," I cried, though I felt all the 
time as if I wanted to laugh outright. 

"Then I sha'n't say any more about it," said Bob, relenting 
all at once. *' I say, Big, is that rope strong^' 

"Strong enough to hold all of us," he replied. "Here, come 
along. It'll soon be dinner-time. I'm getting hungry now." 

"Why, you're always hungry, Big," cried Bob as we began 
to climb the steep slope diagonally. 

"Yes, I am," he assented. "I do eat such a lot, and then I 
always feel as if I wanted to eat a lot more." 

It was a stiff climb over the loose slates and in and out 
among the rough masses of stone that projected eveiy here and 
there; but the air grew fresher and cooler as Ave made our way 

from sheep-track to sheep-track, where the little brown butter- 
flies kept darting up in our path; and as we stopped again and 
again, it was to get a wider yiew of the sail-dotted sea all rip- 
pling and sparkling like silver in the sun, while as we climbed 
higher still we began to get glimpses of the high hills along the 
coast to the west, and the great moor into which the Gap seemed 
to run like a rugged trongh. 

At last after many halts we reached the piled-up mass of 
rocks known as the Beacon — a huge heap of moss-grown gray 
fragments that stood on the very crest of the ridge. 

It was a favourite place with us, and many an expedition had 
been made here to sit under the shelter of the great lump of 
rock that crowned the heap, a mass about fifteen feet high, and 
as many long and broad, the whole forming just such a cube as 
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you find in the sngar basin, and whose sides were so perpen- 
dicular that we had never reached the top. 

But this time, provided with rope, and, by Bigley Uggleston's 
forethought, with the iron bar, the ascent seemed easy, and we 
set about it at once. 

Big soon found a place on the shoulder of our little mountain 
where blocks of a ton weight and less lay around, some of them 
so weakened and overhanging that they looked as if a touch 
would send them thundering down into the gorge. ' 

Between two of these Big drove in the long iron bar, the rope 
Avas thrown right over the rock, one end tied securely to the 
bar, the other held by Bigley on the other side, the great heavy 
follow hanging on to it, ^nd the question arose as to whether 
Bob or I was to make the first attempt. 

I wanted to go, but I felt that if I did. Bob would be 
affronted, so I gave way and let him lead, giving him a hoist 
or two as he seized the rope, and climbed, and scratched, and 
kicked, and got up half-way and then slid down again. 

" Here, Big," he shouted, "what's the good of bringing such a 
stupid little thin rope'? It's no good " 

" Can't you get upV cried Big. 

" No, nor anyone else. It's no use. Let's get back." 

"No, no; let me try," I cried eagerly. 

*' Don't I tell you. it's of no use," he said angrily. "Here, 
rU go again and show you. Hold on tight. Big." 

"Yes, I'm holding," came from deep down in Bigley's chest, 
and Bob made another attempt, scrambling up over my back 
and on to my shoulders, and ending in his struggles by giving 
me so severe a kick on the head that I leaped away, leaving 
him hanging by his hands, so that when he relaxed his hold he 
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came down in a sitting position, with so hard a bump upon the 
stones that he seemed to bounce up again in a fit of fury to 
begin stamping about with rage and pain. 

" Oh — oh— oh ! " he gasped. *' You did that on jairpose." 

"Oh, I say, you do make me hmgh," spluttered out Bigley, 
who held on tightly to the rope to keep it strained. 

"Yes, I'll make you laugh," cried Bob, flying at him and 
punching away, while Bigley held on by the roj^e, and the more 
Bob punched the more he laughed. 

*'0h, I say, don't," he panted. "You hurt." 

"I mean to hurt," cried Bob. "You and Sep Duncan got 
that up between you, and he did it to make you laugh." 

"I didn't say you kicked me on the ear on purpose," I 
grumbled. "Oh, I say, Bob, your boot-toe is hard." 

" Wish it had been ten times harder," he snarled. 

" Oh, never mind," said Bigley, "I'm getting tired of holding 
the rope. Why don't you climb up] Make haste!" 

"I'm going home," grumbled Bob. "If I had known you 
were two such fellows I wouldn't have come." 

" Here, you get up, Sep," cried Bigley. "I'll stand close up 
to the rock, and you can climb up me, and then lay hold of 
the rope." 

"No, no," I whispered; "it would only make Bob savage." 

"Never mind J he'll come round again. He won't go — he's 
only pretending." 

I glanced at our school-fellow, who was slowly shuffling away 
some twenty or thirty yards down the slope, and limping as he 
went as if one leg was very painful. 

"Here, Bob!" I cried, "come and have another try." 

He did not turn his head, and I shouted to him again. 
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"Here, Bob, mate, come and have another try." 

He paid no heed; but while I was speaking Bigley placed 
himself close to the great rock, reaching up as high as he could, 
and holding on b}^ the rope with outstretched aims. 

"Now, then, are you ready?" he cried. 

The oj^portunity was too tempting to be resisted, and making 
a run and a jump, I sprang upon his broad back, climbed up 
to his shoulders, got hold of the rope, and steadied myself as I 
drew myself into a standing position, and then reaching up 
the rope as high as I could, I managed to get my toes on first 
one projection, then upon another, and in a few seconds was 
right at the top. 

Bigley burst into a hoarse cheer, and began to jump about 
and wave his cap, with the effect of making Bob stop short and 
turn, and then come hurrying back more angry than ever, 

" There: you are a pair of sneaks," he cried. " What did you 
go and do that ioiV 

"I helped him," said Bigley. "Hoo — rayah!" 

"Yes, and I'll pay you for it," he snarled; but Bigley was 
too much excited to notice what he said; and, taking hold of 
the rope again, he })lanted himself against the rock to turn his 
great l)ody into a ladder, 

"Go on up, Bob, and then you two cha2:)s can pull me up to 
you." 

The temptation was too great for Bob, who began to climb 
directly, and had nearly reached where I stood, when I bent 
down and held out my hand. 

"Catch hold, Bobl" I cried, "and I'll help you." 

" I can get up by myself, thank you," he cried very haughtily, 
and he loosed his hold with one hand to strike mine aside. 
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It was a foolish act, for if T had not snatched at him he 
would have gone backwards, but this time he clung to me 
tightly, and the next minute was by my side. 

" Oh, it's easy enough," he said, forgetting directly the ugly 
fall he had escaped. 

"Here, now, you two lay hold of the rope and pull me up!" 
shouted Biglcy. "I want to come too." 

We took hold of the rope and tightened it, and there was a 
severe course of tugging for a few minutes before we slackened 
our efforts, and sat down and laughed, for we might as well 
have tried to drag up any of the ton-weight stones as Bigley. 

"Oh, I say," he cried; "you don't half pull. I want to 
come up." 

" Then you must climb as we pull," I said, and in obedience 
to my advice he fastened the rope round his waist, and tried to 
climb as we hauled, with the result that after a fe^v minutes' 
scuffling and rasping on the rock poor Bigley was sitting down 
rubbing himself softly, and looking up at us witli a very doleful 
expression of countenance. 

"You can't get up, Big; you're too heavy," cried Bob, who 
was now in the best of tempers. " Here, let's look round, 
Sep." 

That did not take long, for there were only a few square 
feet of surface to traverse. We were uj) at the top, and could 
see a long way round ; but then so we could fifteen or twenty 
feet below, and at the end of five minutes we both were of the 
same way of thinking — tliat the principal satisfaction in getting 
up to the summit of a rock or mountain was in being able to 
say that you had mastered a difficulty. 

Bob thoroughly expressed my feelings when, after amusing 
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himself for a h\v minutes by throwing dry cushions of moss 
down at Bigley, he exclaimed : 

"Well, what's the good of stopping here? Come on down 
again ! " 

"I'm ready," I said, "only I wish old Big had come up too." 
"I don't," said Bob; "what's the good of wishing. I'm not 

going to make my hands sore with tugging. He had no 
business to trrow so fat." 

" I should like to come up," cried Bigley dolefully. 

"Ah, well, you can't!" shouted back Bob. "Serves you 
right pretending to be a man when you're only a boy." 

"I can't help it," replied Bigley with a sigh. 

"Let's have one more try to have him up," I cried. 

"Sh'an't. What's the good? I don't see any fun in trying 
to do what you can't." 

"Never mind : old Big will like it," I said. " Come on." 

Bob reluctantly took hold of the rope, and after giving a bit 
of advice to our companion, he made another desperate 
struggle while we pulled, but the only result was that we all 
grew exceedingly hot and sticky, and as Bigley stood below, 
red-faced and panting with his efibrts. Bob put an end to the 
project by sliding down the rope to his side, so there was 
nothing left for me to do but to follow. 

This I did, but not till I had had a good long look round 
from my high perch at the deeply-cut ravine with its rugged 

piled-up masses of cliff, and tiny river, to which it seemed to 
me I was now the heir. 
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CHAPTER III.— A Gunpowder Plot. 




E three boys sat down at the edge of the steepest side 
of the crags after this to rest, and think wliat we 
should do next, and to help our plans we amused ourselves by 
pitching pieces of loose stone down as far as we could. 

Then the rope was dragged over the Beacon rock and coiled 
up, while I tugged and wriggled the iron bar to and fro till I 
could get it free, 

"Let's go down to the shore now, and see if we can find 
some crabs," I said. *'The tide's getting very low." 

*' What's the goodT' said Bob picking up the iron bar, and 
chipping this stone and loosening that. "I say, why don't 
some of those stones rock? They ought to." 

He began to wander aimlessly about for a few minutes, and 
then, finding a piece that must have been about a hundred- 
weight, he began to prise it about using the iron l^ar as a lever, 
and to such good effect that he soon had it close to the edge. 

"Look here, lads," lie cried, "here's a gamel I'm going to 
send this rollinii down. 

We joined him directly, for there seemed to be a prospect of 
some amusement in seeing the heavy rugged mass go rolling 
down here, making a leap down the perpendicular jiarts there, 
and coming to an anchor somewhere many hundred feet below 
where we were perched. 

For there was not even a sheep in sight, the side of the valley 
below us being a rugged mass of desolation, only redeemed by 
patches of whortleberry and pnrple heath with the taller grow- 
ing heather. 
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"Over with it, Bob," cried Bigley; "shall I help?" 

" No, no, you needn't help neither," said Bob. " I'm going 
to do it all myself scientifically, as Doctor Stacey calls it. This 
bar's a fulcrum." 

"No, no," I said; "that isn't right." 

"Ha, ha, ha!" laughed Bigley. 

"Then what is it, j^lease, Mr. Clever'? Doctor Stacey said 
bars were fulcrums, and you put the end under a big stone, and 
then put a little one down for a lever — just so, and then you 
pressed down the end of the bar — so, and then — " 

"Ohl look at it," cried Bigley. 

For Bob had been suiting the action to the word, and before 
lie realized what he was doing the effect of the lever was to lift 
the side of the big stone, so that it remained poised for a few 

moments and then fell over, gliding slowly for a few feet, and 
then gathering velocity it made a leap right into a heap of 
dSbris which it scattered, and then another leap and another, 
followed by roll, rush, and rumble, till, always gathering velo- 
city, amidst the rush and rattle of stones, it made one final bound 

of a couple of hundred feet at least, and fell far below us on 
a j)i*ojecting mass of rock, to be shivered to atoms, while the 
sound came echoing up, and then seemed to run away down the 
valley and out to sea. 

No one spoke for a iew moments, for the feeling upon us was 
one of awe. 

" I say, that was fine !" cried Bob at last. " Let's do another. 
You don't mind, do you, ScpT' 

"N^no," I said, "I don't think it does any harm." 

I spoke hesitatingly, as I could not help wondering what my 
father would have said had he been there. 
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" Come along," cried Bob, who was intensely excited now, 
"let's send a big one down." 

His eagerness was contagious, and we followed him up a little 
along the edge of the steep cliff to find a bigger piece; but, 
though we could find plenty of small ones, which we sent 
bounding down by the help of the iron lever with more or less 
satisfactory results, the heavy masses all seeme<l to have por- 
tions so wedged or buried in the live rock that our puny efforts 
were without avail. 

"I tell you what," said Bigley at last, "I know!" 

"What do you know?" cried Bob with a sneer, for somehow, 
though he could easily have taken us one under each arm, 
Bigley used to be terribly pecked by both. 

For answer Bigley pointed up at the ragged comb-like ridge 

above us. 

" Well, what are you doing that for?" cried Bob. 

"Let's send down the big boulder." 

AYe looked up at the great stone which we had long ago 
dubbed the Boulder, because it was so much like one of the 
well-rolled pieces on the shore, and there it lay a hundred 
feet beyond us, looking as if a touch would send it thundering 
down. 

"Hooray!" cried Bob. "Why, I say, Sep, he isn't half such 
a stupid as you said he was." 

" I didn't say he was stupid," I cried indignantly. 

"Oh, yes, you did!" said Bob with a grin; "but never mind 
now. Come on, lads. I say, it's steeper there, and as soon as 

it comes down it will make such a rush." 

"Can't hurt anything, can it?" I said dubiously. 

" Yes; it'll hurt you if you stand underneath," said Bob grin- 
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ning. "Come along. What can it hurt? \ATiy, it wouldn't 
even hurt a sheep if there was one there. Myl wouldn't he 

scuttle away if he heard it coming." 

Bob was right, there was nothing to harm, and the displace- 
ment of a big stone in what was quite a wilderness of rough 
fragments would not even be noticed. So up we climbed, and 
in a few minutes were well on the ridge grouped on one side of 
the big boulder. 

"Now, then," Bob cried; "you are strongest, old Big, and 
you shall help her. Look here; Til get the bar under, and 
Sep and I will hoist. Then you put your shoulder under this 
corner and heave, and over she goes." 

"Bravo, skipper!" I said, for he gave his orders so cleverly 
and concisely that the task seemed quite easy. 

"AVait a moment," he cried. "I haven't got the bar quite 
right. That's it. My! won't it go!" 

^^ Fall/ tahf ink/ tah/" rang out over our heads just like a 
mocking laugh, as a couple of jackdaws flew past, their dark 
shadows seeming to brush us softly as they swept by. 

" Now, then, Big. Don't stand gaping after those old powder- 
pates. Now: are you ready ?" 

" Yes, I'm ready," cried Bigley. 

"And you, Sep? Come and catch hold of the bar. Now, 
then, altogether. Heave up. Big. Down with it, Sep. Alto- 
gether. Hooray! and over she goes." 

But over she did not go, for the great mass of stone did not 
budge an inch. 

" Here, let's shift the bar, lads," cried Bob. " I haven't got 
it quite right." 

He altered the position of the lever, thrusting in a piece of 

(347) 
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stone close under the rock so as to form a fulcrum, and then 
once more being quite ready he moistened his hands. 

" Get your shoulder well under it, Big; shove down well, 
Sep, and wo shall have such a roarer." 

"Wait a moment," I said. 

"What for?" 

"Let's make sure there's nobody below." 

"Oh ! there's nobody," cried Bob; though he joined me in look- 
ing carefully down into the gorge; but there was nothing visible 
but a bird or two below, and a great hawk circling round and 
round high above us in the sunny air, as if watching to see 
what we were about. 

"Oh! there's no one below, and not likely to be," cried Bob. 
"Xow, then, my jolly sailor boys, heave ho. One — two — 
three, and over she goes." 

'No she didn't. 

We pressed down at the lever, and Bigley heaved and grunted 
like an old pig grubbing up roots, but the gray mass of stone 
did not even move. 

"Oh! you are a fellow, Big!" cried Bob, stopping to wipe 
In's forehead. " You didn't half sliove." 

"That I did!" cried Bigley, rising up and straiglitening him- 
self. " I heaved up till something went crack, and I don't know 
whether it's buttons, or stitches, or braces. Braces," he added, 
after feeling himself about. *'0h! here's a bother, it's torn 
the buckle right off!" 

"Never mind the buckle, lad. Let's send this stone over. 
I want to see it go ; don't you, Sep 1 " 

"Of course I do," I said. "Now, then, all together once 
more. Shove the bar in here, Bob." 
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"Oh, it's of no use to shove it there," he replied. "No; 
here's the place. Ah ! now we've got it." 

"Shall I come there and help with the barf cried Bigley. 

"No, you sha'n't come there and help with the bar," sneered 
Bob. " There ain't hardly room for us two to work, and you'd 
want a great bar half a mile long all to yourself. Only wish 
I was as strong as you, an' I'd just pop that stone over in half 
a minute." 
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"Would you?" said Big, staring at him sadly. "I can't. 

"No, because you don't half try." 

"Oh, don't I] Now yo^^ both heave again, and this time 
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we'll do it. 

"All right," cried Bob excitedly. "Now, then, all together, 
heave ho, my lads, heave ho ! and this does it. One — two — 

three — and — " 

"Oh, look at that!" cried Bigley, straightening himself again. 

"There now, did you ever see such a chap?" cried Bob, 
stamping with rage; "just as she was going over, and it only 
wanted about half a pound to do it, he leaves off." 

"Well, how would you like your other brace buckle to get 
torn up by the roots?" said Bigley reproachfully. 

" Brace buckles ! Why, }'our brace buckles are always coming 
off," said Bob. " I wouldn't bo such a great lumbering chap 
as you are for all Devonshire and part o' Wales. 

"I can't help it," said Bigley sadly, as he tried to repair 
damages, and failing that, secured his clothing by tying his 
braces tightly round his waist. " I didn't want to grow so big 
all at once. Everybody laughs at me for it." 

"Nobody minds your being big," cried Bob, "if you would 
only be useful. Your braces are always breaking. 
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"I'm very sorry, Eob, old cliaj)." 

*' What's the good of being sorry now V replied Bob, *' You've 
spoiled all the fun. It's no use stopj)ing if you chaps won't 
help." 

"Why, we did help, Bob," I said, "and the stone didn't 
move a bit. It's too heavy." 

"It did move, I tell you. If you want to quarrel you'd 
better say so, and I'll be off home. I don't want to figlit." 

"More do I, Bob," I replied; "but it didn't really move. 
Did it, Big?" 

"If you say it didn't, Big, I'll give you a crack right in the 
eye," cried Bob fiercely, as he doubled his fist. 

Bigley's mouth was opened to speak, but Bob was so ener- 
getic and fierce that it remained like a round 0, and the great 
fellow looked so comical that I burst out into a fit of laughter 
which set Bob laughing too, and this made Big stare at us both 
in a puzzled way; but by degrees he caught tlie mood of the 
moment and laughed too, and the cloud that overhung our 
expedition drifted away. 

"AVell," said Bob at last in a disai)pointed tone, "I s'pose 
we may as well go down on the beach crabbing, for we can't 
move that stone." 

"I know how we could move it," cried Bigley suddenly. 

"Tchahl How?" I said. 

"Same as my father moved the great rock out there in the 
cove. There was a big lump there that was always dangerous 
for the lugger when she was coming in." 

"Well, what then?" said Bob contein2:)tuously. 
"Why," continued Big eagerly, "he waited till the spring 
tides and the water was terribly low, and then he put a lot of 
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gunpowder in a hole under it and laid a train, and smeared a 
piece of rag with powder, and nicked the flint and steel till the 
rag caught fire, and then he ran away." 

"Welir'Isaid. 

"Well, then the rag sparked and spit fire till the train began 
to run, and then the train set light to the powder, and there 
was a big horn boom." 

''A big what?" we both cried. 

'*A big bom boom,^' said Bigley. 

"Why, you didn't say anything about a big horn boom being 
there before," cried Bob. "I don't believe there is such a thing." 

"Now, how you do go on!" cried Bigley. "You know what 
I mean — a big bang when the powder went off." 

" Then why don't you call things by their right namef' said 
Bob. "A bang's a bang and nothing else." 

" Well, the powder went bang and knocked the big rock 
right off the place where it stood." 

"What! up in tlie air^' I said. 

"Up in the air? No; over into the deep water, where it 
sank to the bottom." 

"Well, you don't suppose we're such old stupids as to think 
it floated, do youf cried Bob. 

"No, of course not, but that's what it did." 

"I don't believe it," said Bob stubbornly. 

"You. don't believe itl" I said, while poor Bigley stood 
staring at the last speaker. 

"No. If that had been true old Big would have been 
bouncing about it at school, and told us that story, as he always 
does everything he knows, nine hundred thousand times, till 
we were all tired of hearing it." 
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"But I'd forgotten all about it till just now," pleaded Bigley. 

"Ah, wellj" said Bob, who was sitting on the big stone 
swinging his legs to and fro, "I don't believe it, and if I did, 
what then?" 

"Why, I thought," said Bigley eagerly, "if we were to put 
some powder under that stone, and make a train, and strew 
some wet powder on a piece of rag — " 

"And light it, and make it fizzle, and then run away," cried 
Bob, mimicking Bigley's speech. 

"Yes," cried the latter eagerly, "it would topple it over 
right down into the glen." 

"There's an old stupid for you," said Bob, looking at me. 
Then turning to Bigley he said sharply, " Why, I haven't got 
my pockets full of powder, have IV^ 

"N — no," stammered Bigley, who was taken aback by his 
fierce way. 

"And powder don't grow in the furze pops, does it?" 

"N— no," faltered Bigley; "but—" 

"Here, Sep Duncan," cried Bob, "go and see if any of the 
rabbits have got any in their holes. There, get out ! I shall 
go home. What's the good of fooling about here?" 

"But father's got lots of gunpowder in the shed," cried 
Bigley. 

"Eh?" said Bob starting. 

"I could go and get a handful. He'd give it me if he was 
at home, and he wouldn't mind my fetching some." 

"Wouldn't he?" cried Bob, whose sour looks changed to 
eagerness. " Hooray, then ! Cut off and bring your handker- 
chief full, and we'll send the stone sky-high." 

"All right/' said Bigley eagerly. 
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" And bring a flint and steel." 

"Yes: anything else?" 
"No, that'll do." 
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"But, I say," I ventured to put in, "wouldn't it be dan- 
gerous ? " 

"Dangerous! Ha, ha, ha! Hark at him, Big. Here's 
Miss Duncan very much afraid that the powder might go oft* 
and pop him. Oh, here's a game ! 

"I'm not afraid," I said; "only I shouldn't like to do any- 
thing dangerous." 

"Well, who's going to, stupid V said Bob importantly. 
"Think I don't know what powder is. There, cut off, Big, 
and see how soon you can get back. We'll make a hole for 
the charge, same as they do in the quarry, and have it ready 
by the time you come. Kun. 
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CHAPTEE IV,— The Explosion 




IGLEY wanted no further telling, but started off at full 
speed diagonally down the slope, while Bob, who was 
all animation and good temper again, seized the iron bar, and 
began to look out for a suitable place for the charge. 

"Hadn't we better wait and see if he can get the powder?" 
I ventured to say. 

"Not we," said Bob. "He'll be sure to get it, and then- 

oh, I say, Sep, it will be a game!" 

Once more I began to feel misgivings as to whether it would 
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be such a game; but I said nothing, only looked on sometimes 
at Bob, who, in imitation of what he had seen at the quarries, 
or the places where they blasted out shelves in the cliff-side 
for houses to be built, was busy driving in a hole right under 
the big Tock by means of the bar, and sometimes at where Big- 
ley was shuffling and sliding down the side of the Gap till he 
disappeared behind the shed. 

"If he gets the powder I wouldn't put much in," I said. 

*'Why not?" 

"Because it may be dangerous." 

" There, get out ! Just as if I didn't know what I'm doing. 
I've watched the quarry men lots of times." 

"Will it split the rock?" I asked. 

"All depends how you put your charge," said Bob very 

sagely. " I'm going to make it lift the rock, and drop it down 

over the side, and then away it'll go and sweep a lot of those 

big bits with it, just as if they were skittles, and they'll all go 
down like a big clatter stream to the bottom." 

" Here's a better place here," I said, crawling down on the 
opposite side of the rock. 

"No, it ain't," said Bob in his opiniated manner, and with- 
out looking. "It ain't half so good. This is the place. Now 
go and look, and see if old Big's coming back." 

I rose up again, and shading my eyes looked down to the 
cottage, beyond which the sea was glittering in the sun. 

"No," I said; "not yet. Yes, he is: here he comes." 

"Has he got iti" cried Bob. 

" I don't know," I replied, " he's so far off; but he has got 
something. He's' waving his handkerchief." 

"Here, hi! stop! don't do that!" cried Bob, jumping up and 
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thro-vving his arms about, "You'll spill all the powder. There's 
au old stupid. He don't take any notice. 

"Why, how can he at all that distance away? You couldn't 
make him hear if he was only a quarter as far." 

Bob did not reply, but sat down watching, and I did the 
same, while poor old Biglcy came panting and toiling up the 
slope in the hot sun. 

"Oh, isn't he jolly slow," cried Bob. "I wish I'd gone my- 
self. It'll take him all day." 

"You'd have lain down and gone to sleep before you were 
half-way up the hill," I said maliciously, and Bob tightened 
his lips. 

"Go on," he said sourly. "I know what you want. You 
want to fall out, but I sha'n't. I hate a fellow who always 
wants to get up a fight. I came here to-day to see if we 
couldn't have a bit of fun, so I sha'n't quarrel. Oh, I say, 
what a while he is ! He's just like old Teggley Grey's horse, 
only he ain't so quick." 

Poor old Bigloy wasn't quick, certainly, for it was hot, and 

hard climbing to where we w^ere perched. To have come 
straight up was next to impossible : the only way was to come 
sidewise, getting a little higher as you walked along; and toil- 
ing industriously at his task, Bigley at last reached the foot of 

the pilcd-up mass where we were waiting. 

" Oh, I say, come up. Be quick. What a while you have 

been!" said Bob. "Got it f' 

" Oh, it's all very well to talk," panted Bigley wiping his 
forehead, "sitting down there so quietly. It's hot." 

"Nevermind about it's being so hot," cried Bob. "Have 
you got it?" 
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*' Got what?" 

"Did you ever hear such a chap?" cried Bob. " The powder." 
"Why, of course I have. Didn't I go ou purpose to get it?" 
We both thought that the intention was not always followed 
by the deed, but we said nothing in our anxiety to get the 
naaterial for our experiment; and as Bigley had come to a halt, 
we had to go down about a hundred feet to help him climb up 
the rest of the way, when he drew out a pint tin can full of 
powder, the flint and steel, and a piece of rag, which he had 
taken the precaution to damp in the stream and then wring 
out before starting back. 

We set to work at once making the damp rag into a fuse by 
rubbing it well Avith the coarse-grained gunpowder, and then, it 
being decided that we could not do better than leave the pow- 
der in the tin canister, whose opening answered admirably for 
the insertion of the rag fuse, Bob set to work to enlarge the 

hole he had made till it was big enough to admit the charge. 

Then with great care the end of the rag was thrust into the 
powder, and held there with a piece of slaty chip, sufficient 
length of the rag being left to reach out beyond the side of 
the stone. 

Next Bob took the tin and thrust it into its place far under 
the rock, and the only remaining thing to do was to light the 
fuse and get well out of the way. 

"Who's going to nick the steel?" I said. 

"Well," said Bob coolly, "as I've done nearly all the rest of 
the work you may as well do that." 

I felt a moment's hesitation, nothing more, and taking the 
fiint, steel, and tinder-box, with a brimstone match, I went 
down on my knees beside the stone, where the piece of rag lay 
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out ready, and after a great deal of nicking I made one of the 
sparks I struck fall into the tinder-hox, and, after the customary 
amount of blowing, produced enough glow to ignite the tip 
of the brimstone-dipped match, which by careful shading flut- 
tered and burned with a blue flame nearly invisible in the 
noontide light. 

It was an extremely risky proceeding, for Ave had dropped 
some of the powder in among the short dry moss and stones, 
and then, too, the rag was drying fast, and it was quite within 
the range of possibilities that when I lit one end it might com- 
municate too rapidly with the powder in the canister, and the 
explosion "would take place before I could get out of the way. 

But Bob Chowne and Biglcy were standing only a couple of 
yards beliind me, ready to dodge behind some of the great 
rocks on the comb of the ridge, and I beheve that in those 
days I possessed so much of the Spartan fortitude which per- 
vaded our school, that I would sooner have been blown up 
than show fear. So I sheltered my match, bending lower and 
lower, till I could bring it to a level with the powder-smeared 
rag, which caught at once, and began to sparkle and scintillate, 
sending up a thin blue flame at the same time. 

That was enough, and throwing the match away, I began to 
back towards the lookers-on, but hearing a scufMing noise 
among the stones, I looked round to see that they were both 



runnmg. 



"Come on!" shouted Bob. *'Look sharp, Sep!" 
As they had begun to run it seemed to be no shame for me 
to do the same, so I darted after them, and found them just 
on the other side of the ridge, lying down behind some of the 
great rocks. 
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"That's right," cried Bob. "Creep close; nothing can hurt 
us here. Are you sure you left the thing burning?" 

" Quite," I said. " It must be off directly." 

I don't know whether Bigley was aware of the fact, but he 
crept close between two rocks and behaved just as an ostrich is 
said to do, for he stuck his head right in and then seemed to 
consider that he was quite safe. 

Suddenly, as we were listening impatiently for the explosion, 
an idea occurred to me. 

*'I say," I said, ''what's the good of all this? We sha'n't see 
the stone go down." 

Bob started up in a sitting position, and gave Bigley a tre- 
mendous slap which made him follow suit. 

"Why, you are a chap!" he said as the idea came home to 
him too. " Why didn't you say so sooner 1" 

" I didn't think of it," I replied. 

"Oh!" exclaimed Big dolefully," what was the use of me taking 
all that trouble abovit the powder. I'm hot yet with climbing." 

"It's all Sep Duncan's fault," cried Bob. "I never did 
see such a chap as he is. Well, what's to be done now^" 

" Let's go on the top again and see it go," cried Big. 

"Oh, no," I said, "it wouldn't be safe till the powder's gone 

off." 

" You mean it wouldn't have been safe if I'd done wliat you 
wanted," cried Bob triumphantly. " I say, Big, he wanted me 
to put the powder under the stone on the other side, so that 
when it went off it would have blown the stone over this side 
instead of down into the Gap, only I wouldn't." 

"Well, it does seem a pity after taking all that trouble," 
cried Bigley dolefully. "I say, isn't it time it started ]" 
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"Yes/' said Bob in his sour way. *'I don't believe old Sep 
lighted the rag," 

" That I'm sure I did, and it was smoking fast when I came 
away. " 

" Ean away, you mean, you coward ! " 
'' Ho— ho— ho! " laughed Bigley. 
" What are you laughing at, stupid 1 " said Bob. 
"At you. Didn't you say to me, *Come on, Big, let's run 
for it now. It's all alight.' " 

" Well, I thought it was then, old clevershakcs. Don't you 
be so precious ready with your tongue." 

"Here, don't make all this bother," I said pettishly. "I did 
light the rag, and it has gone out again. Never mind, I can 
soon get another light." 

" Let's wait a minute first," said Bob cautiously. 

It was good advice, and we did wait I suppose quite a 
minute, but to us it seemed more than five, and considering 
now that it was quite safe, I jumped up and we went back to 
the ridge, looking eagerly towards the place where the stone 

hung over the Gap, but it was liidden from us by the great 
blocks "\Ae had run round, or else probably we might have seen 
what we smelt — the thin blue stream of smoke that curled up 

from beneath the c;reat block. 

As it was, our noses and not our eyes saved us, for I being 

in front, and just about to pass on to the open edge of the Gap, 

stopped suddenly and said : 

" I can smell burning. Can't youl " 

"I can smell the tinder," said Bob. "Go on and — " 

He did not finish his speech, for the earth shook beneath our 

feet, and we saw a flash and a great puff of smoke, and quite a 
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hurricane of bits of slate and stone and earth came flying by 
our ears, turning us into statues for the moment. Then I 
bounded forward, follo\ycd by m}^ companions, to stand beneath 
a broad canopy of smoke that floated inland, and just in time to 
see the great stone go rumbling and bounding down the preci- 
pitous place like a j^ebble, gathering force moment by moment, 
till it seemed to glance from a stone and make one tremendous 
leap of quite a couple of hundred feet right into a clump of 
rugged masses of rock half-way down the precipice, and these 
it scattered and drove before it in one sreat avalanche of cUhris 



down and down and down till the bottom was reached, and what 
had increased into quite a little landslip settled into its new 
home with a sullen roar. 



Chapter V. — We Dine with a Smuggler. 




7E three boys stood gazing down at ovir work with a feel- 
ing closely akin to awe, staring at the rushing stone cata- 
ract which ke})t throwing ofF masses of gray foam which were 
great pieces of rock bouncing and leajiing and bounding down 
as if delighted at being set free to move after being fixed to 
the earth since who could say when^ No one spoke, no one 
moved till all was still below, and then, while I was wondering 
what my father w^ould say, Bigley Uggleston suddenly made us 
start by tossing up his cap and shouting *' Hooray I " 

This roused Bob, who began to smile. 

"I thought that would move it," he said coolly. "Why, 
what's the matter with you, Sep? Here, Big, look at him; he's 
quite white. Here's a game ! He's frightened." 
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*'No, I'm not," I said stoutly. *'I was only thinking about 
what my father will say when he sees what we've done." 

"Get out] Hark at him. One can't come down to the Gap 
now without old Sep Duncan dinning it into your ears about his 
father, and what he'll say, and all to show how proud he is, just 
because an old chap has bought a bit of land down by the sea. 
Why, what harm have we doneT' 

"Torn all that ragged place down the bottom of the cliff," I 
said dolefully. *'It wasn't like that before." 

*' And what of if? Who's to know but what the stone 
tumbled down by itself? Xobody heard." 

We looked guiltily round, but the Gap was perfectly solemn 
and silent, the only thing suggesting life after the two cottages 
and the lugger being the vessels out at sea between us and 
the Welsh coast. 

" But it seems such a pity !" I said ruefully. " I didn't think 
the stone would make so much of a mark coming down." 

"There he goes again!" sneered Bob. "Afraid of spoiling 

liis father's estate. Oh, arn"t we proud of two sides of a hole 

and a water-gully ! " 

I had some reason for my remai'ks, for as I looked down 

tliere beloAv us, where the great mass had struck so heavily, 

there appeared to be a smooth gray patch as if the surface had 

been scraped a.Avay. 

"Hi! look, look!" cried Bigley "See the rabbits!" 

We looked, and could see at least a dozen little fellows that 

had been scared out of their holes, scuttling about among the 

stones, their white cottony tails showing quite plainly in the 

clear air. 

But these soon disappeared, and the others yielding to my 
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desire to go down and see \yhat mischief had really been done 
by the fall, we all began to slip and slide and stumble down 
the precipitous place, keeping as nearly as we could in the 
course taken by the stone, till we came xipon the bare-looking 
spot. 

It was just as it had struck me; the great rock we had 
sent down had started a number more, and they had literally 
scraj)ed off all the loose surface pieces and earth, and scoured 
the valley slope for a space of about three yards wide and fifty 
feet in depth down to the ancient rock. Below this the 
valley grew less steep, and the stone slide had had less force, 
beginning after a time to leave fragments behind, so that the 
place seemed little changed, except here half-way up the 
slope. 

"Tchahl" exclaimed Bob; "nobody will notice this, and if 
they saw it from down below they wouldn't take the trouble 

to climb up." 

His words seemed full of truth, for it seemed to me that 
nothing but the sheep and rabbits was likely to come rambling 
and climbing up here; so, feeling more at my ease, I began to 
look about with the eyes of curiosity to see if there was any- 
thing to be found. 

My companions followed my example, and we examined, 
the places that had been scoured bare, to see that they were 
very much like the cliffs down by the shore, being evidently 
of the slate common there, a coarse gray slate, stained with 
markings of lavender and scarlet pink, which, where it was 
freshly fractured, glistened in the sun like some portions of a 
wood-pigeon's breast. 

There was nothing else to see, and my companions went on 
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climbing down, "vvhile I lingered for a few minutes picking up 
a bit of broken stone here and another there, to throw them 
away again, all but one bit which looked dark and shiny, 
something like a bit of Welsh coal, only it wasn't coal, and 
that I put in my pocket, 

"Come on!" shouted Bob; "we're going down to the shore." 

I hurried after them, and we went lower and lower till we 
reached the little river, which ran glistening and rippling over 
the stones. 

We had no tackle but our hands, and so the little trout that 
revelled in the clear water escaped that day; but we were 
obliged to stop at exery swirling pool where the water grew 
deep and dark, to have a good stare at the little speckled 
beauties, and lay plots against their happiness. 

These pauses took up a good deal of time, so that it was 
about one o'clock wdien we reached Uggleston's cottage, and, 
as it happened, just as its tenant was coming up from his boat, 
having just landed from some expedition along tlie coast. 

He was not alone, for old Binnacle Bill, as we called him, 

was behind, carrying the oars and the mast with the little 
sail twisted round, so as to put them in Uggleston's lean-to 
shed. 

As we drew nearer I began to wonder what sort of a recep- 
tion we were going to receive from old Jonas Uggleston; and 
it struck me very forcibly then, how strange it seemed that 
he should bo the father of my school-fellow, who was always 
well dressed, that is as school-boys are, while he was just like 
an ordinary fisherman of the coast, with rough flannel trousers 
rolled up, big fisherman's boots, blue worsted shirt, and an 

otter-skin cap, from beneath which his grisly hair stuck out 

(347) D 
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in an untended mass, while his beard, that was more grisly 
still, half covered his dark-brown face. 

He was a stern, fierce-looking man, with large dark eyes 
that seemed to ferret out everything one Avas thinking about, 
and as he came up he looked at us all searchingly in turn. 

" Hallo, father! been along the coast f cried Bigley, striding 
up to him; and there was just a faint kind of smile on Jonas 
Uggleston's face as his son shook hands and then took his 
arm in a way that seemed to come like a surprise to me, for 
it seemed so curious that my school-fellow Bigley could like 
that fierce, common-looking man. 

*'HaIJo, Big!" growled old Jonas grimly, " kee^^ing your 
holidays then. Who've you got here^ Ohl it's you, young 
Chowne, is it? Ah! I was coming over to see your father 

'bout my foot as I got twisted 'tween two bits o' rock — jumping 
but it's got better now. Home from school? 

"Yes, sir; we came home yesterday," said Bob, staring hard 
at old Uggleston's mahogany hands. 

"And who's this, eh^ Oh, young Cap'n Duncan, eh"?" con- 
tinued the old fellow, turning to me as if he wore not sure. 
"So you've come home from school, eh?" 

"Yes, sir," I said; "I came with them yesterday." 

"Well, I know that, don't 11" he said sharply. "Think 
folk as don't go to school don't know nothing, eliT' 

"Oh, no, sir," I said apologetically. 

" 'Cause they do, you know. And so we must buy the 
Gap, must we, and get to be landlords, must we, and want to 
turn parties as has lived here twenty or thirty years or more 
out of their houses and homes, must we? Now, look ye here, 
young gent, what I've got to say is — Bah! what a fool I 
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am," he cried, smiting his open left hand with his fist. "What 
am I talking; about? 'Tar'n't his fault." 

I was standing aghast and wishing mj^self a long way off, when 
his whole manner changed and he patted me on the shoulder. 

*' 'Tar'n't your fault, my lad, 'tar'n't your fault. So you've 
come home for the holidays, eh?" 

*' Yes, sir." 

" Hah I Bigley, my big babby, often talks about you when 
he writes to me, lad. You're mafees, eh?" 

"Oh, yes," I said, finding his tone roughly kind now. "We 
sleep in the same room." 

"Hah, yes! Well, and what have you chaps been about?" 

" Oh, climbing about, and down by the stream, father," put 
in Bigley quickly. 

"And you ar'n't hungry a bit, eh, lads? Well, I am," he 
said, without waiting for us to speak "Let's go in and see 
what Mother Bonnet has got for us." 

I was for hanging back, and so w\as Bob, who was jealous 

of the extra notice taken of me; but old Jonas Uggleston 
took hold of us both by the shoulders and marched us be- 
fore him as if we were prisoners, and regularly pushed us in 
at the low door and into the low rustic-looking room, Avith its 
floor formed of big rough slabs of slate, and its whitewashed 
walls hung with all kinds of fishing gear and odds and ends, 
that looked very much as if they had come from different 
wrecks, so out of keei:)ing were they with the j)lain, homely 
room, smelling strangely of sea-weed with a dash of fish. 

" And I thought there'd be something ready to eat," said old 
Jonas. "That's right, Big, put some chairs to the table, and 
come to an anchor all of you." 
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He smiled grimly as he thrust both Bob and me into chairs 
and then turned to his son. 

"Take the big pitcher, boy, and fill it from the cider barrel. 
It's in the back place yonder. Good cider won't hurt boys. 
It's only like drinking apples 'stead o' chewing of 'em. I'm 
going to dip my hands. Back directly." 

He nodded and left the room with his son, leaving Bob and 
me staring at each other across the table. 

" Don't it seem rum," he whispered, " having no table-cloth 1 " 

I said it did, but then the tal)le was beautifully clean, and 
so were the silver table-spoons, and the silver mug at the end 
where old Jonas sat. While, to make the table thorougld}' 
attractive to us hungry boys, who had been walking all the 
morning, there was a good-sized cold salmon on a big dish; a 
great piece of cold ham; a large round loaf that looked as if 
it had been baked in a basin, and a plate of butter and a dish 
of thick yellow cream. 

These substantial things had a good effect upon Bob Chowne, 
whose face began to look smooth and pleasant, and who showed 
his satisfaction farther by kicking me under the table, for he 
was afraid to make any more remarks, because we could hear 
Jonas Uggleston, in some place at the back, blowing and 
splashing as if he were washing himself in a bucket; and of 
this last there was no doubt, for we heard the handle rattle, 
then a loud splash, as if he had thrown the dirty water out of 
the window, and the bucket set down and the handle rattlinu' 
again. 

This made Bob kick me again painfully, and he grinned and 
his eyes seemed to say, '*No jug and basin, and no wash- 
stand." 
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Just then Bigley came in with a great brown jug of cider, 
smiling all over his face. 

'*I say, I am glad father has asked you to stop," he said. 
" We'll get him to let us have the boat after dinner." 

Just then old Jonas came in without his otter-skin cap, 
combing the thick grisly fringe round his head, the top of 
which was quite bare; and directly after from another door — 
for there were doors nearly everywhere, because Jonas Uggle- 
ston had built the cottage very small at first and then kept on 
adding rooms, and kitchens, and wash-house with stores 
Mother Bonnet came in, an elderly plump woman, who always 
put me in mind of a cider apple when it was ripe. 

Mother Bonnet was Binnacle Bill's wife, and lived at the 
cottage on the other side of the stream, but she came and " did 
for" Master Uggleston, as she called it; that is to say, she 
cooked and kept the house clean; and she bore in hand a dish 
of hot new potatoes, which were very scarce things with us and 
a deal tJiought of by some people for a treat. 

She nodded to us all in turn, and was going away again, 
when Jonas shouted " Winegar," and Mother Bonnet hurriedly 
produced a big black bottle from a corner cupboard, and placed 
it upon the table. 

That was about as rough a dinner as Bob Chowne and I had 
ever sat down to, but how delicious it was ! 

"'Live last night," said Jonas, digging great pieces of the 
salmon off with a silver spoon, and supplying our plates. 

"You catch him, father 1" said Bigley. 

"Yes, Big. AYeir." 

"Weir," I thought to myself. "Weir'f What does he mean 
by weir^" 
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"Eat away, my lads," cried Jonas Uggleston. "Big: have 
off some bread." 

"When did you finish the weir, father?" said Bigley, with 
his mouth full, in spite of all Dr. Stacey had said. 

" Seccun April, boy. You can work it a bit, now you're , 
down." 

Bigley looked at us with eager eyes, but we Avere too busy 
to pay much attention, though I was anxious to see a weir 
that would catch salmon, and ready to ask questions as soon as 
the dinner was done, 

"Pour out the cider, lad. It's a fresh cask, and it's good. 
I bought some at Squire Allworth's sale." 

Eigley began to pour out for us, old Jonas having pushed 
his silver mug to my side, while he took a brown one from a 
shelf for his and Bob's use; and I was fueling sorry that he 
should have given me the silver mug, because Bob would not 
like it, when, just as old Jonas mentioned Squire Allworth's 
sale, his face changed again, and I saw his scowl as he looked 
at me. 

"He's thinking about my father buying the Gap," I said to 
myself; but forgot it all directly, for the fierce look passed 
away as the old man lifted his cup. 

"Taste it, boys, and it'll make you think of being in the 
sunshine in an orchard, with the sun ripening the apples. Now 
then: salmon getting bony. Who'll have some ham?" 

We all would, and we were quite ready afterwards to attack 
and finish oft' a pot of raspberry jam M'hich Mother Bonnet 
brought in with a smile; and the raspberry jam, the beautiful 
butter and bread, and the cream worked such an effect upon 
Bob Chowne that he exclaimed suddenly : 
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"Oh, don't I wish Dr. Stacey Avould give us dinners like this !" 

Old Jonas uttered a hoarse harsh laugh, which made me 
feel uncomfortahle, for he did not look as if he were laughing, 
but as if he were in a very severe and angry fit with somebody. 

"There," he said, when we had quite done, "be off, boys, 
now. I'm going to be busy." 

"Yes, father," said Big. "May we have the boat and go 
out for a sain" 

Old Jonas turned shar2)ly round on him, and looked as if 
he were going to knock his son down, so fierce was his aspect. 

"No!" he roared. 

"No, father?" faltered Bigley. 

"No!" said old Jonas, not quite so fiercely. "Do you think 
I want to spend all next week on the look-out to find you chaps 
when you're washed asliore — drowned?" 

"Oh, father! just as if it was likely 1" 

" Haw, haw!" laughed old Jonas, and it did not seem like 
a laugh, but as if he were calling his son bad names. " You 
can manage a boat all of you, can't you, and row and reef and 
steer? Get out. Books is in your way, and writin', and sums, 
not boats." 

''But father—" 

"Hold your tongue. I don't want to lose my boat, and I 
don't want to lose you. May be useful some day, Doctor wants 
his boy too, teach him to make physic; and I ar'n't no spite 
again' young Duncan here, so I dunno as I partic'lar wants 
him throw'd up on the beach with his pockets full o' shrimps; 
so, No. Now be off. Go and look at the weir." 
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CHAPTER VI.— A Sea-side Weir. 

""j"T'S of DO good," said Bigley, as we tramped down over 
the rough sand and pebbles. *'When he sa}'s 'no' he 
means it. We could have managed the boat all right. I say, 
V\\ get him some day to let Binnacle Bill take us, and we'll 
buy some twisty Bristol for him, and make him spin yarns." 

"But Where's the weir^" I said, as we were getting close 
down to where the sea was breaking, and where the fresh water 
of the little river came bubbling up from among the boulders 
after its dive down below, and was now mingling with the salt 
water of the sea. 

"Where's the weir?" cried Bigley. "Why, this is it." 
"Thisf said Bob, "why it's only a lot of hurdles." 
So it appeared at first sight, but it was ingeniously contrived 
all the same for its purpose; and in accordance with the habits 
of the salmon and other iish that are fond of coming up with 
the tide to get into fresh water, and run up the different rivers 
and streams. 

It was a very simple affair, and looked to be exactly what 
Bob had said — a lot of old hurdles. But it was strongly made 
all the same, and consisted of a couple of rows of stout stakes 
driven down into the beach, just after the fashion of the figure 
on the opposite page, with one row to\^ards the sea, and the 
other running up beside where the stream water bubbled up 
and towards the shore. In and out of these stakes rough oak 
bouglis were woven so closely, that from the ])ottom to about 
four feet up, though the water would run through easily enough, 
there was no room for a decent-sized fish to go through, while 
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down at the bottom all this was strengthened by being banked 
up with stones inside and out, and all carefully laid and wedged 
in together, and cemented with lime. 

Now when the tide was up all these posts and hurdles were 
covered with water, and as the fish swam up to meet the fresh 
stream, a great many would sometimes be over the ground 




inclosed by the weir, searching about for food washed down 
by the stream, or for the little shrim})s and other water crea- 
tures that hung about the hurdles, which were a favourite place 
too with mussels, v/hich cling to such wood-work by thousands. 
Now though they arc easily frightened it does not seem as 
if fish have much brain, for sometimes they stopped swimming 
about inside these hurdles till the tide had run down as low as 
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the tops of the posts, and then, feeling it was time for them to 
be off with the tide, they'd start to swim off, but only to find 
themselves shut in. 

Sometimes it would bo a shoal of gray mullet, sometimes a 
salmon or two that had tried to get up the stream, and could 
not get by the pebble bar; and there they would be swimming 
about, not feeling their danger till it was too late. 

First of all they would try to get through the hurdles, and 
there they would keep on trying till some wuse one amongst 
them thought that by swimming round the ends at A or B 
they would reach the open sea. 

Sometimes they would do this and escape. They all follow 
one another like sheep in a flock ; but generally they do not try 
to get round the ends till it is too late, for while there is still 
plenty of water at C there is very little at B and none at all at 

A, and the consequence is that the fish are left splashing when 
the tide goes out, in a few little shallow pools, where there is 
nothing to do but scoop them out with a bit of a net. 

The tide was getting well down, and the hurdles were 
nearly all bare, but there was too much water for us to see 
whether there were any fish left, and so we stood on first one 
big boulder, and then upon another, as they were left dry, 
every now and then making a bold leap on to a rock, to stand 
there surrounded by water, and now and then obliged to jumj:) 
back to avoid a wetting:. 

But at last the hurdlea and stones at the sea end of the weir 
were completely left by the tide, so that we could walk down, 
and then, as tlie water shallowed more and more in the trian- 
gular inclosure, we looked out eagerly for fish. 

"There they are — lots of 'em!" cried Bob excitedly, for he 
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■was too much interested to be disagreeable and say unpleasant 
tilings. 

" Oh, those are only little ones," cried Bigley, as the little 
silvery fry kept flashing out of the surface. "They'll all go 
out through the holes. You'll see none of them will be left." 

And so it proved; for as the water in the inclosure sank 
lower and lower the small fry were seen no more, but a swirl 
here and there showed that one, if not more, good-sized fish 
were loft, and in the antici])ation of a good catch we hopped 
about from stone to stone, and clambered along the hurdles. 

"Hooray!" shouted Bob, who was now in a high state of 
delight, "isn't this better than learning our jolly old hie — hmc 

hoc, eh, Sepi" 

"I should think so." 

"Ohl" 

There was a shout and a splash and we two roared with 

laughter, for Bigley had just then made a jump to gain a stone 

standing clear of the falling water, when, not allowing for 

the slippery sea-weed that grew upon it in a patch, his feet 

glided over the smooth stone and he came down in a sitting 
position in the water, which flew out in spray on all sides. 

"Here! hi! net! — netl" shouted Bob. "Come on, Sep, 
here's such a big one — a Bigley big one. It's a shark, I know 
it is. Look at his teeth!" 

"It's all very well to laugh," said Bigley, getting up and 
standing knee-dee}> in the water to squeeze the moisture out 
of the upper part of his clothes, "but how would you like itT' 

"Ever so," cried Bob; "I'm as hot as hot. Mind how you 
go near him, Sep, he'll bite. Oh, don't I wish I had a boat- 
hook, I'd fetch him out." 
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"I don't care. It's only sea- water. I don't mind," grumbled 
Bigley wading about in the pool. " I sa}^, boys, here's a salmon 
and a whole lot of mullet." 

"Where, where 1" cried Bob, and, without a moment's hesi- 
tation he jnmj^ed in and waded towards Eigley. 

"There! can't you see 'em? there they go!" cried Bigley 
pointing. 

"No." 

"Why, out yonder! they're lying there quiet now amongst 
the stones." 



" Oh, won't I give it you for this, old Big !" cried Bob, "There 
are no fish there at all. You gammoned me to make me come 
in and get my legs wet like yours are. Never mind, I'll serve 
you out." 

" Wliy, there are some hsh," cried Bigley indignantly, 
" Don't you believe him, Sep," said Bob. " It's all nonsense.' 
" Yes, there are," I said from where I had climbed over the 
deepest part by clinging to the hurdles, " I can see tliom." 

" Oh no, you can't, my lad. You'd like nie to come splash- 
ing through the water there for you to laugh at me, but it 
won't do. There isn't a single fish in the place, only old 
Bigley— old Babby as his father calls him. I say, Sep, what a 
game! Did you ever see such a babby T' 



"Don't do that," said Bigley sharply. 

"Don't do what ^—splash youf cried Bob. "There— 
and there." 

He suited the action to the word, and scoo[)ing up the water, 
he sent it Hying over our tall schoolmate. 

"You know what I mean," said Bigley, speaking in a low 
angry tone such as I had never before heard from him. 
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"Why, what do you mean T' cried Bob offensively. "Do 
you want me to thrash youf' 

" I want you to leave my father alone, and what he says to 
me," said Bigley sharply. " I don't mind your making fun of 
me. I don't mind what you call me ; but that's his name he has 
always used since I was a little baby, and you've no busi- 
ness to say it." 

"Ha — ha — ha!" laughed Bob, "here's a game. Do you hear, 
Sep! He says he was once a little baby. I don't believe it. 
Ha~ha— ha!" 

Bigley did not take any notice, and I did not join in the 
laugh, so Bob made a movement as if he were going to wade 



out of the ])ool, and his lips parted to say something disagree- 
able. I knew as well as could be that lie was going to say 
that he should go home if we were about to turn like that; but 
his legs were wet, and the walk home was long, and not 
pleasant to take alone. And then there wei'e the fish in 
the pool to catch, and in spite of his expressions of unbelief he 
knew that there must be some. So he altered his mind, and 
changed his tone. 

"I didn't want to upset you. Big, old matey," he said. "I 

didn't, did I, Sep Duncan^ Here, what's the good of quarrel- 
ling when it's holidays? There, I won't call you so any more." 

Bigley's face cleared in a moment, and Avith a couple of 
splashes he was at Bob's side with one hand extended, and 
the other upon his school-fellow's shoulder. 

"It's all right," he said quickly. "Shake hands, and let's 
get the fish. There, I'll go for the prawn net and a basket." 

He ran splashing out of the w\ater, and up over the boulders 
towards the cottage, leaving me and Bob together. 



;j 
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"I wouldn't be as big as he is," said Bob, *'and I wouldn't 
have such a nasty temper for thousands of pounds. Here, 
what are you grinning at? 

"At you." For there was something so comic in his speech, 
coming as it did from the most ill-tempered boy in the 
school — Dr. Stacey had often said so, and Bob proved it 
every day of his life — that I burst into a hearty laugh. 

Bob stood knee-deep in the water staring hard at me. For 
the first few moments he looked furious; then he seemed to 
grow sulky, and then in a low surly voice he said: 

"I say, Sep, it isn't true, is it?" 

"Isn't what true 1" 

*' About the — about what old stay-sail said?" 

"About you being disagreeable?" 

"Yes. It isn't true, is it?" 
I nodded. 

"I don't believe it," he said impetuously. "Tm as good- 
tempered a chap as anybody, only people turn disagreeable with 
me. Well, you are a pretty mate to turn against me like that. 

"I don't turn against you, Bob, and I don't mind your being 
disagreeable," I said; "but you asked me, and I told you the 
truth." 

Bob stood quite still and thouglitful, as if he were watching 
the fishes, and he began to wliistle softly a very miserable old 
tune that the shepherds sang out on the moor — one which 
always suggested winter to me and driving rain and cold bleak 
winds. 

"Look here!" I said, for the water was draining away fast 
out of the pool now, the stones that banked up the bottom of 
the woven hurdle-work being visible here and there. 
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But Bob did not move. Ho stood there with his hands deep 
in his pockets and the water np to his knees still, the part 
where he was being deeper, and he kept on whistling softly to 
himself. 

"Why can't you look, Bob?" I said. "You can see the 
fishes quite plain. 

"I don't want to see 'em," he replied sulkily. "When are 
you going home'?" 

"Oh, not forever so long; not till tea-time. Here comes 
Bio-'" 

Bob did not look round, but his ears seemed to twitch as the 

F 

sound of our schoolmates' heavy tread came over the stones, 
for he lumbered along at a trot with a big maund, as we called 
the baskets there, in one hand, a great landing-net in the other. 
But as Bigley came to the edge of the pool Bob waded out and 
said in a low quiet voice: 

"Shall 1 carry the baskets" 

We both stared, for in an ordinary way Bob would have 

shouted, " Here, give us hold of the net," and snatched at it or 

anything else in his desire to take the lead. 

"No, no," cried Bigley, though. "You two chaps are 

visitors. Yoa have the first go. Bob, and then let Sep Duncan 
try. But it's no use yet." 

He was quite right; there was too much room for the fish to 
dart about, and so we stood here, and crept there, to watch 
them as they glided about among the swaying sea-weed, all 
brown and olive-green, and full of bladderlike pods to hold 
them up in the water. Sometimes there was a rush, and 
a swirl in the pool. At another time we could catch sight 
of the silvery side of some fish as it turned over and glided 
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through the shoal. Then for a few minutes all would be 
perfectly still and calm — so still that it was hard to imagine 
that there was a fish left in the place. 

And all the time the tide kept on retiring, and the water in 
the jjool lowering, till all at once there was a tremendous rush, 
a great silvery fish flashed out into the air, and then fell flat 
upon its side, making the drops fly sparkling in the sun. 

*' Salmon," cried Bigley, "and a big one." 

"Well, let's catch him, then," cried Bob excited!}^, the 
gloomy feeling forgotten now in the excitement of the scene. 

"Go on!" cried Bigle}*, handing him the net, and armed 
therewith Bob began to wade about, hunting the salmon from 
side to side of the pool, under my directions, for being liigh 
up on the dry, I could see the fish far Ijetter than those who 
were wading. 

But it was all labour in vain. Twice over Bob touched the 

salmon, but it was too quick for him, and flung itself over the 
net splashing him from head to foot, but only encouraging him 
to make fresh exertions. 

"Here, you come and try!" he cried at last, "You're not 
tired. Do you hear? You come and try, Sep Duncan. They're 
the slipperiest fishes I ever saw." 

I shook' my head. I was dry, and meant to keep so now, 
and said so. 

"It's of no use to try," said Bigley, "not till the water's 
nearly gone You can't catch *em." 

"AVhy, you knew that all along!" I cried. 

" To be sure I did; but you wouldn't have believed me if I'd 
said so. Let's wait. In half an hour it will be all right, and 
we can get the lot." 
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So we waited impatiently, wading and creeping from stone 
to stone, and trjdng to count the fish in the weir pool; but not 
ve/y successfully, for some we counted over and over again, 
and others were like the little pig in the herd, they would 
not stand still to be counted. 

All at once it seemed as if a big retiring wave left room for 
nearly all the water left to run out, and though another wave 
came and drove some back, the next one took it away, leaving 
room for the weir to drain, and Avitli a shout of triumph we 
charged down now at the luckless fish, which were splashing 
about in about six inches of water among the sea-weed and 
stones. 

I forgot all about not meaning to get wet, for I was in over 
my boot-tops directly. But what did it matter out there in 
the warm sunshine and by the sea! 

It was rare sport for us, though it was death to the fishes. 
But the weir was contrived to obtain a regular food supply, 
and we thought of nothing but catching the prisoners and 
transferring them to the basket. 

Bob was pretty successful with the net, but he only caught 
the mullet. The honour of capturing the eleven-pound salmon, 
for such it proved to be, was reserved for Bigley and me, as 
I managed to drive the beautiful silvery creature right up on 
to the stones, and there Bigley pounced upon it, and bore it 
flapj^ing and beating its tail to the basket. 

As we worked, the remainder of the water sank away, leav- 
ing only a pool of an inch or so deep, and from which Bob fished 
three small mullet, the total caught being eleven, the largest 
live pounds, and the salmon eleven, the same number of j^ounds 
as there were mullet. 

(347) B 
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We bore our capture up to the cottage in triumph, where 
old Jonas presented me and Bob with a fine mullet a piece, 
the salmon and the rest being despatched at once by Binnacle 
Bill to Rip})lemouth for sale. 

It was now getting so near tea-time that we set off for home, 
it being understood that Bigley was to come witli us as far as 
my home, where we were all to have tea, after which ho was 
to set off one way, and I was to go the other; that is to say, 
walking j^art of the way home with Bob. 

This I did; but when we set off I could not help feeling how 
much pleasanter it would have been to have gone with Bigley, 
for I did not anticipate any very pleasant walk. And I was 
right; for, whether it was the new bread, or the strength of our 
milk and water, I don't know — all I do know is, that Bob was 
as sour as he could be, and insisted upon my carrying his 
mullet, because he said I should have nothing to carry going 
home. 



CHAPTER VIL— I Startle my Father. 
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Y father was first up next morning, and had been out for 
an liour before I went down the garden to join him, 
and found him walking the qnarter-deck. 

You must not thiidc by these words that he was on board a 
ship. Nothing of the kind. He called by that name a fiat 
place at the bottom of the garden just at the edge of the cliff, 
where there was a low stone wall built to keep anyone from 
falling over a couple of hundred feet perpendicular to the rocks 
and beach below. 
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This was my fatlier's favourite place, where he used to 
spend hours with liis spy -glass, and along the edge of the 
wall, all carefully mounted, were six small brass cannon, which 
came out of a sloop that was wrecked below in the bay, 
and which my father bought for the price of old metal when 
the ship was broken up and sold. 

I used to think sometimes that he ought to have called the 
])lace the battery, but he settled on the quarter-deck, and the 
quarter-deck it remained. 

Always once a year on his birthday he would load and fire 
all the cannons, and it was quite a sight; for he used to call 
himself the crew and load them and prime them, and then 
send me in for the poker, which had all the time been getting 
red hot in the kitchen. 

Then he used to take the poker from me, and I used to stop 
my ears. But as soon as I stopped my ears, he used to frown 
and say, *' Take out the tompions, you young swab!" 

So I used to take out the tompions — I mean my fingers — and 
screw up my face and look on while with quite a grand air my 
father, who was a fine handsome man, with a fresh colour and 
curly gray hair, used to stand up very erect, give the poker a 
flourish through the air, and bring the end down upon a 
touch-hole. 

Then lang! There would be a tremendous roar, and the 
rocks would echo as the white smoke floated upwards. 

A quarter of a minute more and hang would go another gun, 
and so on for the wliole six, every one of them kicking hard 
and leaping back some distance on to the shingle. 

When all were fired, my father used to push them on their 
little carriages all back into their places; then he used to 
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*'bend," as he called it, the white ensign on to the halj'ards, 
and run it up to the head of a rigged mast which stood at the 
corner, and close to the edge of the clifF, and after this shake 
hands with himself, left hand with right, and wish himself 
many hapj^y returns of the day. 

It was not his birthday that one on which I ran down the 
garden to join him; but there he was by his guns, busy with 
his sjiy-glass sweeping, as he called it, the Bristol Channel and 
talking to himself about the different craft. 

''Hallo, Sep, my boyl" he said; "here's a morning for a 
holiday landsman — or boy. Well, I didn't see much of you 
yesterday," 

"No, father," I said; "I was out all day with Doctor 

Chowne's boy and young Uggleston." 

"Eather a queer companion for you, my boy, eh^ Uggle- 
ston is a sad smuggler, they say; but let's see, his boy goes to 

your school f' 

"Yes, father, and he's such a good follow. We went to his 
house down in the Gap, and had dinner, and Mr. Uggleston 
was very civil to me, all but — " 

"Well, speak out, Sep. All but what?" 

"He spoke once, father, as if he did not like your having 



bought the Gap." 

"Hah! very likely; but then you sec, Sep, I did not consider 
myself bound to ask everybody's permission when 1 was at the 
sale, much more Mr. Jonas Uggleston's, so there's an end of that." 

" He seemed to think he would have to turn out and go, 
father," I said, looking at him rather wistfully, for it appeared 
to me as if it would be a great pity if old Uggleston and Bigley 
did have to turn out, because we were such friends. 
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" If Mr. Jonas Uggleston will behave himself like a Chris- 
tian, and pay his rent," said my father, *' he'll go on just the 
same as he did under old Squire AUworth, so he has nothing 
to complain about ■whatever." 

"May I go and tell him that, father?" I said eagerly. 

"No: certainly not." 

"I mean after breakfast, father." 

"So do I, my boy," he replied. "Don't you meddle -with 
such matters as that. So you had a good look round the 
place, eh?" 

"Yes, father." 

"See many rabbits r' 

"Yes, father, plenty." 

" That's right. I want to keep that place for a bit of shoot- 
ing, and I'm thinking of buying a bigger boat, Sep, and I shall 
keep her there." 

"Oh!" I cried, "a bigger sailing boaf?" 

"Yes, a much bigger one, my boy — big enough to take 
quite a cruise. You must make haste and get finished at 
school, my lad, and then I can take you afloat, and make a 
sailor of you, the same as your grandfather and great-grand- 
father used to be." 

"Yes, I should like to be a sailor, father," I said. 

" Ah, well, we shall see," he replied; " but that is not the 
business to see to now. The first thing is to take in rations, 
so come along and have breakfast." 

I was quite willing, and in a few minutes we were seated in 
the snug cottage parlour with the window open, and the scent 
of the roses brought in by the breeze off the sea. 

" Why, Sep," said my father, after I had been disposing of 
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bacon and eggs and milk for some time, "how quiet you are! 
Isn't the breakfast so good as you get at school T' 

"Heaps better, father;" for schools were very different 
places in those days to what tiiey are now. 

"Then what makes you so quiets" 

"I was thinking how nice it would be if it Avas always 
holidays." 

*' With the sun shining warmly like it is now, and the sky 
blue, and the sea quite calm, ehf 



"Yes, father." 

"You young goose — I mean gander," he said laughing. 
"Pleasure that has not been earned by hard work of some 
kind is poor tasteless stuiY, of which everybody would soon 
tire; and as to its being always hot and sunshiny, why, my 
dear boy, I've been out in the tropics when the sky has been 
for weeks without a cloud, the seams oozing pitch, and the rails 
and bolts and bell all so hot you could not touch them, and 
we would have given anything for a thick mist or a heavy rain^ 
or a good puff of cool wind. No, no, my dear boy, England 
and its climate are best as they are. In all my travels I never 
found a better or more healthy place; and as to the holidays 
— bah ! Life was not made for play. Kittens are the most play- 
ful things I know, but they soon give it up, and take to work." 

" Yes, father," I said with a sigh, " but school exercises are 
so hard." 

"The better lad you when you've mastered them. It's hard 
work to learn to be a sailor, but the more credit to the young 
man who masters navigation, and gets to know how to 
thoroughly handle a ship ; better still how to manage his men, 
for a crew is a very mixed-up set of fellows, Sep." 
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"Yes, father, I suppose so. But I urn trying very hard at 
school. " 

" I know you are, Sep. Have another egg — and that bit of 
brown. You've got room, I know. Make muscle." 

He helped me to what I was by no means unwilling to take, 
and then continued: 

*' Of course you are trying hard, and I know it. Otherwise 
I shouldn't have been so glad to see you home for the holidays 
youVe earned, and bo ready to say to you, 'Never mind about 
holiday lessons, I don't approve of them, my lad; put them 
aside and I'll make excuses for you to the doctor. Work as 
hard as you can when you are at school, and now you are at 
home, play as hard as you can.' We must have a bit of fisliing. 
I've got some new lines, and a trammel net to set, and we'll do 
a good deal of boating. You sha'n't stand still for want of 
something to do. What's that 2" 

" Only a stone, father," I replied, for hi pulling out my 
handkerchief, the piece that I had put in my pocket on the 
previous day liew out, and fell with a crash in the fireplace. 

"What do you want with stones in your pocket ]" he said 
rather crossly, as he rose and picked up the piece to throw it 
out of the window; but, as soon as he had it in his hand, its 
appearance took his attention. He turned it over, "v^'cighed it 
in his hand, and then held it more to the light. 

I went on eating my breakfast and watching him closely, for 
I did not want to lose that piece of stone, and I was afraid that 
he would ask me more questions about it, sooner than bear 
which I was ready to see him throw tlie piece of rock out of 
the window, when, if he threw it far enough, the chances were 
that it would go over the cliff and fall up'on the beach. 
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Just as I feared, the questions came as he put on his glasses 
and examined the fragment more closely. 

"Where did you get this, Sep?" he said—" on the beach f 
"No, father, up on this side of the Gap." 



"AVhereaboutsr' 

"About three hundred yards from Uggleston's cottage, and 
half-way up the slope, where the rocks stand up so big on the 
top. " 

"Hah! yes, I know the place. It was lying on the slope, I 
supposed' 

"Well, ye— es, father." 

"Humph, strange!" he muttered. "There can't be any 
metals there. Somebody must have dropped it." 

I hesitated. I wanted to speak out, but I was afraid, for I 

did not know what he would say if he heard that we had 
blown up one of the rocks with gunpowder, and sent all those 
stones hurtling down the side of tlie cliff. 

"Yes," continued my father, "somebody must have dropped 
it. A good specimen— a very good specimen indeed." 

Just then he raised his eyes, and caught me gazing at him 
wistfully. 
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Hallo!" he said, "what does that mean^ Why are you 
looking so serious and strange?" 

"Was I, father?" 

"Yes, sir: of course you were. No nonsense. Sjoeak out 
like a man, and a gentleman. Not quite the same thing, Sep, 
for a gentleman is not always a thorough manj but a thorough 
man is always a gentleman. Now, what is it]" 

I did not answer. 

"Come, Sep," he said sharply, "you're getting a great fellow 
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now, and I want you, the bigger you grow, tbe more frank and 
open, I don't want you to grow into one of those men who 
look upon their father as someone to be cheated and blinded 
in every way, instead of as their truest and firmest friend and 
adviser. Now, sir, you have something on your mind." 

" Yes, father," I said slowly. 

" Hah! I thought as much. In mischief yesterday?" 

"I'm afraid so, father." 

*' Well, out with it. You know my old saying, *The truth 
can be blamed, but can never be shamed.*" 

"Yes, father." 

"Well, I'm sure my boy could not bear to he shamed." 

" Oh, no, father." 

" Of course not," he said quietly. "And I'm sure you've got 
manly feeling enough not to be afraid of being blamed; so out 
with it, sir, and take your punishment, whatever it is, as the 
son of a sailor should." 

"Yes, father," I exclaimed with a sort of gasp, and then I 

told him what we had done wath the powder. 

" Humph! Nice fellows!" he exclaimed as I ended. "Why, 
you miglifc have blown each other to pieces. Powder w^ants 

using only by an experienced man, and young Chowne, who 
seems to have played first fiddle, seems to know more about his 

father's powders than that out of a keg. Humph! So you 
blew down one of the lumps of stone?" 

"Yes, father." 

" Well, why didn't you say so at once? " he continued tartly, 
" and not shuffle and shirk. It was a foolish, monkeyish trick, 
but I suppose no great harm's done. What did you do it for?" 

"To see the stones rush down, sir," I said. 
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"Humph! Wei], don't do so any more." 

" I will not, father," I said hastily. 

"That's well. Now we will not say any more about it. 
Many stones come down?" 

"Yes, father, they swept a bare place down the side of the 
cliff right to the old rock." 

"Here, Sep," said my father excitedly, holding out the lump 
of mineral, " did you pick this up before or after?" 

"After, father; where the rock was sw^ept bare," 

My father looked at me quite excitedly. 

" Done breakfast]" he said sharply. 
" Yes, father." 

"Put on your hat and come with me to the Gap. Stop d 
moment. Did your school-fellows notice that jjicce of rock — did 

you show it to themT' 

" No, father. I was alone when I found it." 

"So much the better. Then, look here, Seji; don't say any- 
thing to them about it, nor about what you see to-day." 

"No, father; but—" 

"Don't ask any questions, }}oy. I am not sure but you may 
have made a very important discovery in the Gap. I had no 
idea of there being any metals there." 

"And are there, father]" 

" We are going to see, my boy. So now, keep your counsel. 
Put on your ca]) and we will walk over to the Gap at once, 
when you can show me the exact spot where you found this 
piece." 

I grew as excited as my father seemed to be, but with this 
difference, namely, that as I grew warmer he grew more cool 
and business-like. 
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After I had given him some better idea of the place where 
the specimen had been found, he decided that we would not go 
round by the clifT path, and past Joiaas Uggleston's cottage, but 
take a short cut over the high moorland ground at the back of 
the bay, and so on to tlie Gap, where we could descend just 
where we lads had blown down the rock. 

It was not a long walk that way, though a hilly one, and be- 
fore half an hour had passed v.'g were close to the edge of the 
I'avine, aii<l directly after on the spot from whence the stone 
had been dislodged. 

Here for the first time I noticed tlie handle of a hammer in 
my father's pocket as he stooped down and examined the place 
wheie the I'ock lay, and then shook his head. 

"No, not here," he said. "Go on first." 

I led the way and he followed, noting where the rock had 
bounded otl', and then descending to where it had charged the 
other pieces and rushed on down, baring a portion of the side 
of the ravine, as I have said, to the very rock. 

"Hah!" ejaculated my father suddenly, as he seemed to 
pounce upon a fragment of stone something like the first I held. 

" Here's another, and another, and another," I said. 

"Yes, plenty," he replied rather hoarsely, as he picked up a 
couple more pieces. "Place them in your pocket, boy." 

As he spoke he looked about him up and down, and ended by 
uttering another sharp exclamation, for in one place there was 
a rugged patch of rock just like the fragments we held, and 
seeming as if the clifiT side there was one solid mass. 

"Look here, Sep," he said quietly; "be smart, and gather up 
all the rough pieces of common gray slate you can find and 
throw them about here I'll help," 
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I set to work and he aided me vigorously, with the result 
that in a short time we had hidden the bright metallic-looking 
patch, and then he laid his hand upon my arm. 

"That will do," he said. " Noav, keep a silent tongue in 
your head. I'll talk more to you afterwards. Let's go home 
now. Stop," he cried, starting; "don't seem to look, but turn 
3^our head slightly towards the sea. Your eyes are better than 
mine. Who's that standing on the piece of rock over yonder. 
Can you see 1 " 

" Xo, father, not yet." 

" Look more to the north, boy. Just over the big rock that 
stands out of the cliff side. There's a man watching us." 

" Yes, I see, father," I cried. 

" Who is it ? " he whispered, as he led the way along by the 
steep slope so that we might descend and go up the Gap by 
the stream side and reach the shore. 

" Yes, I know, I'm sure now," I cried. " It's old Jonas 
Uggleston." 

" Humph! Of all men in the Avorld," said my father. "Well, 
the place is my own now, and no one has a right to interfere." 

He walked on silently for a few minutes, and then said softly: 
"I would rather no one had known yet." Then aloud to me: 
" Come, Sep, let's get home and see what these rocks are made 
of. I'm beginning to think that you have made a great find." 
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CHAPTER VIIL— The Doctor and I Build a Furnace. 




Y father was very silent as we walked swiftly back home, 
where he locked up the specimens we had obtained, and 
then after a few minutes' thought he signed to me to follow hiin 
and started for Ripplemouth. 

About half-way there Ave met Doctor Chowne on his gray 
pony with Bob walking beside him, and directly after the doctor 
and my father were deep in conversation, leaving us boys 
together. 

" What's the matter 1 " said Bob. " Your father illl " 
"No," I replied; "I think it's about business.'^ 
How well I can recollect Doctor Chowne ! A little fierce-look- 
ing stoutish man, in drab breeches and top-boots, and a very 
old-fashioned cocked liat that looked terribly the worse for 
wear. He used to have a light brown coat and waistcoat, with 
very large pockets that I always believed to be full of powders, 
and draughts, and pills on one side; and on the other of tooth- 
pincers, and knives, and saws for cutting off people's legs and 
arms. Then, too, he wore a 2>igtail, his hair being drawn back 
and twisted up, and bound, and tied at the end with a greasy 
bit of ribbon. But it was not like anj^body else's pigtail, for, 
instead of hanging down decently over his coat collar, it cocked 
up so that it formed a regular curve, and looked as if it was a 
hook or a handle belonging to his cocked hat. 

Before my father and he had been talking many minutes, 
the doctor turned sharply round in his saddle, with one hand 
resting on the pony's back. 

He was going to speak, but his hand tickled the pony, which 
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began to kick, whereupon Doctor Chowne, avIio looked rather 
red-faced and excited, stuck his spurs into tlie pony's ribs, and 
this made him rear and back towards the cliff edge, till the 
doctor dragged his head round so that he could see the sea, 
when he directly ran backwards and stood with his tail in the 
bank. 

"Quiet, will you?" cried the doctor, and, as the pony was 
not being tickled, he consented to stand still. "Here, Bob!" 
said the doctor then. 

"Yes, father." 

"Go home." 

"Go home, father! Mayn't I go along with Sep Duncan f 

"I said go home, sir," said the doctor sternly; and Bob 
turned short upon his heel, and I saw him go along the road 
cutting viciously at the ferns and knapweeds at every step. 

"Come along, Sep," said my father, and I folIowe<l them as 

they walked slowly back towards our cottage, my father holding 
on by the pony's mane as lie talked qviickly to the doctor. 

For my father and Doctor Chowne,were great friends, having 
once served for a long time in the same ship together; and so 
it was that, when my father left the service and settled down 
to his quiet life at the little bay, Doctor Ghowne bought the 
practice off the last doctor's widow, and settled himself, with 
his boy, at Bipplemoutli. 

As I say, the doctor and my father were very great friends, 
such great friends that when one day my father felt liimself to 
be dangerously ill, and sent over in great haste for Doctor 
Chowne, that gentleman galloped over and examined him care- 
fully, and then began to bully him and call him names. He told 
him there was nothing the matter with him but fancv, and 
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made him get up and go out for a walk, and told him afterwards 
that if they had not been such great friends he — the doctor- 
would have run him up a twenty-pound bill for attendance in- 
stead of nothing at all. 

And there before me were those two, one walkincr and tlie 
otlier riding, with tJicir heads close together, talking in a low 
eager tone, while I was thinking about how hard it was for Bob 
Chowne that he should be sent away, and began to wish that 
I had not found that piece of stone. 

AVe reached home, and our Ham, who kept the garden in 
order, and cleaned the boots and knives, and washed the boat, 
was called to take the doctor's pony, after which Doctor Chowne 
whispered something to my father. 

" Oh, no," my father said. " He found it, and we can trust 
him." 

])octor Chowne whispered something else, and it set me 
wondering liow my father could be such good friends with a 
man who made himself so very disagreeable and ur.pleasant to 
every one he met; but all at once it seemed to strike me that 
I was always good friends with Bob Chowne, who was the 
most disagreeable boy in our school, and that though he could 
be so unpleasant, there was something about him I always 
liked; for though he bullied and hectored, he was not, like most 
bullying and hectoring boys, a coward, for he had taken my 
part many a time against bigger and stronger fellows, and at 
all times we had found him thoroughly staunch. 

As soon as Sam had gone off with the pony, my father called 
Kicksey, our maid, a great, brawny woman of forty, who was 
quite mistress at our place, my father being, like Doctor Chowne 
and Jonas Uggleston, a widower. 
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Kicksey came in a great liurry, witli her muslin mob-cap 
flopping and her eyes staring, to know Avhat was the matter. 

"Light the back kitchen fire," said my fatlier. 

"Noj" said Doctor Chowne, "put some wood and charcoal 
ready, and fetch a dozen bricks out of the yard." 

"Is Master Sep ilH" cried Kicksey. "Oh, no: there he is. 

I was quite — " 

"There, be quick," said my father; "and if anybody conies, 
go to the gate and say I'm busy." 

Kicksey stared at us all, with her eyes seeming to stand out 
of her head like a lobsters, she was so astounded at this curious 
proceeding, but she said nothing and hurried out. 

And here I ought to say that her name was Ellen Levan, 
only, when I was a tiny little fellow after my mother died, she 
used to nurse me, and in my childish prattle I somehow got in 
the habit of calling her Kicksey, and the name became so fixed 

that my father never spoke of her as Ellen; while our Sam, who 
was an amphibious being, half fisherman, half gardener, with 
a mortal hatred of Jonas Uggleston's Bill Binnacle, and the 
doctor's man, always called her Missers Kicksey and jiothirig 
else. 

"Now, then, Duncan, are we to do this together, or is — " 

He made a sign towards me. 

"Let him stop and help," said my father. "I can trust Sep 
when I've told him not to speak. Ent can you stop? I under- 
stood you to say that you were going to see a couple of 
patients. 

" Only old Mrs. Ransom at the Hall, and Earmer Dikeby's 
wife. The old woman's got nothing the matter but ninety-one, 
and as for Mistress Dikeby, she has had too much physic as it 
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is, and if I go she won't be happy till I give her some more, 
which she will be far better without. No : I am going to stay 
and see this through." 

" I shall be very glad." 

" And so shall I, Duncan. I said you were an idiot to buy 
that Gap, and I told you so; but no one will be better pleased 
than I shall if it turns out well." 

He held out his hand and my father took it without a word. 

"Now, then," said the doctor, "let's see the stuff." 

My father opened the corner cupboard and took out the 
pieces of rock, and Doctor Chowne put on his glasses and ex- 
amined them carefully, frowning severely all the time and with- 
out a word. 

"Do you think it is tin?" said my father at last. 

"No, sir, I don't," said Doctor Chowne, throwing down one 
of the pieces in an ill-humoured way. " Til take my oath it 
isn't. 

"Oh!" ejaculated my father in a disappointed tonej "but 
are you sure 1 " 

"Sure, sir? Yes. I'm not clever, and I'm better at gunshot 
wounds and amj^utations than at medical practice, but I do 
know a bit about metals and mining. Why, didn't Ave touch 
at Banca in '44 and see the tin mining there f 

"Yes," said my father; "but I took no interest in it then." 

"Well, I did, my lad. Tin? No. Tin would either be 
stream-tin, looking like so much gray stone, or else tin in quartz, 
all little blackish grains." 

" Then this is— " 

" Like the yellow iron you showed me once, and wanted to 
make me believe was gold — a mare's nest?" 
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My father looked at him with his brow all wrinkled up. 
"No/' said the doctor quickly, "it is not tin, Duncan, but 
very fine galena — " 

"Galena?" said my father; and I stared at the glittering 

blackish ore like metallic coal. 

" Yes, sir, galena-lead ore, and I shall be very much surprised 
if we do not find in it a large proportion of silver." 

"Silver!" cried my father excitedly. "Then it is a great find." 

"Great find, my boy? a very great find. Now get a ham- 
mer and let's powder some of this up, and see whether we can 
melt it Got a pair of bellows?" 

" Oh yes, big ones." 

"Hah ! that's right," said the doctor. "Now the way would 
be to take our powdered specimens to the blacksmith's forge, 

and melt them there, but that would be like letting the whole 
country-side know about it, and we've no occasion to do that. 

I suppose no one knows as yetV 

"No — I'm not sure," said my father; and he mentioned how 
Jonas Uggleston seemed to be watching him. 

"That's bad. But nevermind; the place is yours. Have 
you got your deeds 1 " 

"No," said my father, "LaAvyer Markley said they would 
be ready in a day or two. That was last week." 

"Take the pony and ride over to Barnstaple at once, and 
get them. Don't come back without them, or, mark my 
words, there'll be some quibble or hindrance thrown in the 
way. Make quite sure of the place at once I say." 

"But to-morrow, when we've tested these stones," said my 
f ath er. 

"My dear Duncan," cried the doctor, "I'm a disagreeable 
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crotchety fellow, but you know you cau trust me. Now, take 
my advice, and go directly. If I saw a patient in a bad way, 
shoukl I put off my remedies till to-morrow; and if you saw 
that you were getting your sliii? land-bound on a lee shore, 
would you wait till to-morrow before you altered your course 1" 

"No," said my father smiling. "There, I'll go." 

He started directly, and as soon as we heard the pony's 
hoofs on the road the doctor turned to me. 

**Come along, Sep," he said, "and let's see if we can't make 
your father's fortune." 

He was quite at home in our house, and I followed him into 
the back kitchen, where he set me at work powdering up the 
specimens with a hammer on a block of stone, while he built 
up in tlie broad open fireplace quite a little furnace with 
bricks, into which he fitted a small deep earthen pot, one that 
he chose as being likely to stand the fire, which he set with 
wood and charcoal, after mixing the broken and powdered ore 
with a lot of little bits of charcoal, and half filling the earthen 
pot. This he covered with more charcoal, shut in the little 
furnace with some slate slabs, and then, when he considered 
everything ready, started the fire, which it became my duty to 
blow. 

This did not prove necessary after the fire was well alight, 
for the doctor had managed his furnace so well that it soon 
began to roar and glow, getting hotter and hotter, while, as the 
charcoal sunk, more and more was heaj)ed on, till the little fire 
l)urned furiously, and the bricks began to crack, and turn first 
of a dull red, then brighter, and at last some of them looked 
almost transparent. 

All this took a long time, and our task was a very hot one, 
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for from between the places Avhere the bricks joi'nedj the fire 
sent out a tremendous heat, where it coukl be seen glowing 
and almost white in its intensity. 

But hot as it was on a midsummer day, the whole business 
had a great fascination for me, and I would not have left it on 
any account. 

The doctor, too, seemed wonderfully interested. Kicksey came 
about two o'clock to say that the dinner was ready, but the 
doctor would not leave the furnace; neither Avould I, and each 
of us, armed with a pair of tongs from the kitchen and parlour, 
stood as close as we could, ready to put on fresh pieces of 
charcoal as the fire began to sink. 

"How long will it take cooking, sirl" I said, after the 
furnace had been glowing for a long time. 

"Hah!" he said, "that's what I can't tell you, Sep. You 
see we have not got a regular furnace and blast, and this heat 
may not be great enough to turn the ore into metal, so 
we must keep on as long as we can to make sure. It is 
of no use to be sanguine over experiments, for all this may 
turn out to be a failure. Even with the best of tools we make 
blunders, my lad, and with a such a set out as this, wliy, 
of course, anythmg may happen." 

"Anything happen, sir?" I said. 

" To be sure. That ore ought to have been put in a proper 
fire-clay crucible." 

" What's a ci'ucible, sir?" I said. 

"A pot made of a particular material that will bear any 
amount of heat. Noav perhaps while Ave are patiently waiting 
here that pot in the furnace may have cracked and fallen 
to pieces, or perhaps melted away instead of the ore inside." 
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"Oh, but a pot would not melt, sir, would it?" I said. 
"Melt^ To be sure it would, if you make the fire hot 
enough. Did you ever see a brick-kiln 1 " 
"Yes, sir." 

"And did you never see how sometimes, when the fire 
has been too hot, the bricks have all run together?" 
"And formed clinkers, sirl Oh yes, often." 
" Well, then, there you have seen how a mixture of sand 

and powdered stone and clay will melt, so, why should not 
that earthen pot?" 

"Then if that pot melts or breaks all our trouble will have 
been for nothing, sir?" 

"Yes, Sep, and we must begin again." 

"But shouldn't we find the stuff melted down at the bottom 
of the fire?" 

"Perhaj^s; perhaps not; we might find it run into a lump, 
but we should most likely find it not melted at all, and then, 
as I said, we should have to begin over again." 

"That would be tiresome," I said. "But never mind, 

we should succeed next time, perhaps." 

"We should try till avo did succeed, Sep, my lad. There, 
that's the last of the charcoal." 

"Shall I fetch some more?" I cried. 

"No, my lad, perhaps what has been burned may have 
melted it, so we'll wait and see." 

"And take out the pot?" 

" No, we couldn't do that. We must wait till it cools down. 
Maybe by and by I can take out a brick, and we shall be able 
to see whether the ore has melted." 

"I waited impatiently for this to be done, and about an 
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hour later the doctor took the top brick from the glowing 
furnace with the tongs, and touched the charcoal embers, 
which fell at once down to a level with the top of the pot, the 
interior having burned away, so as to leave quite a glowing 
basket or cage of fire. 
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UT there was nothing to see yet, and the brick was re- 
2>laced, the fire roared once more, and for what must 
have been quite another quarter of an hour we waited before 
the doctor took out the brick agrain. 

It Avas now possible to make out what seemed to be a re- 
gular ring red hot in the midst of so much glowing ember 
with which the pot was filled; and into this the doctor thrust 

the poker, to find that it passed through what was hght as 
feathers. 

*' I must be gentle," he said quietly, as he thrust the poker 
lower, till he could gently tap the bottom of the pot. 

" It's quite sound," he said, as he gave the poker a stirring 
motion and ended by withdrawing it. 

*'I think we may let out the fire," he said; and we pro- 
ceeded to bear away the slates we had used for screens, and 
then to take doAvn the gk)wing bricks one by one, and toss 
them into the yard. 

This done, I proposed tinowing a bucket of water over the 
heap of embers, in the midst of which stood the pot. 

" No, thank you, young wisdom," said Doctor Chowne, 
'*I should like to have some result to show your father when 
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lie comes back. If you did what you say, the pot would fly 
all to pieces, and where would our work be then'?" 
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I say, Doctor Chowne," I said, looking at him rather wist- 
fully, " I wish I knew as much as you do." 

" Learn then," he said. " I did not know so much once 
upon a time. 

As he spoke, he slowly and carefully drew the ashes down 
from about the pot, and as they were spread about the brilliant 
glow began to give place to a j^^le gray feathery ash, ^^']lich 
flushed red, and then yellow, whenever the air was disturbed, 
while the earthen pot that had been red-hot changed slowly to 
a dull drab. 

"There, Sep," said the doctor, "that };ot will take pretty 
well an hour to get thoroughly cool, so we may us well go and 
have some dinner. What do you sayf' 

"I was thinking, sir," I said, "that if there is an}^ metal in 
that pot now, it would be something like the lead when we are 
casting sinkers for fishing. Why couldn't we lift the pot with 
the tongs, and pour out what's at the bottom and run it into 
a mould." 

"Have you got a mould. Sop?" he said. 

"Yes, sir; three difl'erent sizes — up here on the shelf." 

I went to a corner of the back kitchen, and reached down 
three dusty clay moulds, one of Avhich the doctor took and set 
upon the floor. 

"You are right," he cried. "There, take your tongs, and 
we'll catch hold of the pot together, and set it out here. Tlicn, 
both together, mind, we'll pour out what there is into the 
mould. " 

It was easy enough. We each got a good hold of the pot, 
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lifted it out with its glowing feathery charcoal ashes half filling 
itj and then, after setting it down to get a more suitable hold, 
we tilted it side wise, and then more and more and more, but 
nothing came out save some glowing ashes, which fell beyond 
the mould in a tiny heap. 

"Higher still, Sep, higher, higher," the doctor kept on say- 
ing; and we tilted it more and more; but still nothing came till, 
just as we were about to turn it upside down, there was a flash 
of something bright and silvery, and a tiny drop of fluid metal 
ran out on to the mould, and down the side. 

*' That's it. Up with it, Sep. A little more this side. 

Now then." 

Up went the bottom of the pot higher still, and out came a 
little rush of glowing charcoal, and directly after a bit of heavy 
clinker, and that was all. 

*'0h, I say, doctor," I cried, "what a pity!" 

"Pity, my lad! I don't think so. Here, let me do it." 

Ho lifted up the piece of hard clinker and set it upon the 
slate slabs by itself, and then taking hold of the mould with 
the tongs, he raised it and gave it a tap or two on the floor, to 
get rid of the feather ash, and I could see that there was Avhat 
seemed to be a piece of thin lead beginning in a sort of splash 
running to the edge in a thread, then down the side of the 
mould, to finish off in a little round fat button of metal. 

" Hah ! I don't think we've done so badly after all, Sep," he 
said, as he placed the mould upon the table; "but first of all, 
brush those embers lightly aside, and let's see if there is any- 
thing left." 

I took a wisp of birch and did as I was told, but there was 
nothing to be seen, and when the doctor took the pot out into 
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the yard, and carefully examined it, he found nothing there, 
and brought the little clay vessel back 

" You must take care of that pot, Sep," he said. " It is 
nothing to look at, but a thing which will stand fire in that 
w^ay may prove valuable. Now, then, my lad, bring that bit 
of refuse, and we will go in and liave some dinner. These 
things will be quite cool by the time we have done." 

We carried our treasures into the parlour, and, to Kicksey's 
great delight, had a w^ash and our dinner, while she obtained 
leave to clear away what she was pleased to call our "mess." 

But the doctor did not let the dinner pass without carefully 
examining the rugged piece of metal and the button, and then 
the piece of refuse, the remains of the broken-up specimen. 

For my part I was not at all dazzled by the result of our 
experiment, and at last, with my mouth full of jam and bread 

and cream, I said: 

"IJut that's only a shabby little bit to get out of all those 
bits I broke up, isn't it, sirf 

"Do you think so, Sep?" he replied smiling. 

"Yes, sir!" 

"Weil, I think quite differently. We put in rough stony 

uncleanscd ore, and we have got out this piece. If there's 

plenty of it in the sides of the Gap, my boy, and it is properly 

worked, your father will be a rich man from the produce of 

the lead alone; and I feel pretty sure," he continued, as he 

examined the scrap of metal through his glass, " that there is a 

great deal of silver in this as well. Here, what are you doing 1" 

he cried. 

" I was looking to see if father was coming," I cried, as I 

turned back at the door. 
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*^You need not look," he said quietly, "for it will be three 
hours at the least before he can get back. The pony must 
have a rest at the town." 

I came back slowly, for I felt that what the doctor said 
was true, and it seemed to be all so curious that our bit of 
mischief should turn out so strangely that I did what was a 
very unusual thing for me in those days, sat down and 
thought. 

The piece of metal was lying before me, and I took it up 
and examined it, turning it over and over in my hands, while 
I could not keep a strong feeling of doubt from creeping in. 

"Perhaps the doctor is wrong," I said to myself, and this 
may be worth nothing at all ; and as 1 thought in this fashion, 
I longed for my father to come back, so as to hear what he had 
to say about the value of the metal. For in those days I had 
a very frank loyal feeling towards my father, and a belief in 
his being about the best man anywhere in the neighbourhood, 
and that he knew better than anybody else. 

The silence in the room was broken by the entrance of 
Kicksey to take away; and as she did so she took the oppor- 
tunity of informing us that she had cleared everything away, 
and that the kitchen was as clean once more as a new pin. 

As I have before said, the doctor, as my father s old friend 
and companion, was quite at home in our house, and, after re- 
freshing himself with a pinch of snuff, he proceeded to have 
some tobacco in another form, for he went to the corner cup- 
board and got out the jar and a long pipe, which he filled 
and lit, and then sat there in silence, watching the jnece of 
rugged metal 

As he sat watching the metal and surrounding himself with 
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smoke, I sat and watched him, till it became so tiresome and 
dull that I rose quietly at last, and stole out into the garden 
and had a look at the sea, all aglow now with the evening sun' 
shine, and looking curiously like the burning charcoal when it 
had been spread out on the kitchen floor. 

It was very beautiful, but I had watched that too often, so I 
crossed the garden and went out into the lane to see if I could 
find anything amusing there. 

For it seemed to me that it might be very nice for my father 
to have fonnd a mine of lead and silver, and that it would be 
very interesting to see it dug out and melted, as we had melted 
those pieces that day — of course in a large way; bnt I did not 
feel as if I wanted to be rich, and I would a great deal rather 
then have been wandering out there on the cliff with Bob 
Chowne or Bigley Uggleston, when I heard a shout, and, look- 
ing in the direction, there, high up on the cliff path, and 
coming towards me with long strides, was my last-named 
school-fellow. 

"Hallo, Eig!" I shouted, running towards him; "where are 

you going?" 

"Coming to look after you," he said. "AVhy didn't you 



come over again 1 
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"Because I was wanted at home," I replied. "You might 

have come over to me." 

" I couldn't. I didn't like to. Father was put out this morn- 
ing, because he saw you and your father on our grounds." 

"Your grounds!" I said. "Oh, come, that is a good one." 

"Well, father always talks about it as if all the Gap be- 
longed to him. AVhat were you doing there "i" 

"Having a walk," I was obliged to say. 
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** Oh, well, you might have stopj^ed." 

"Didn't I tell you my father wanted me," I replied in a 
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pettish way. *' I've only just got out again. 

*'I've been waiting at home to see if my father would come 
back. He started off to walk to Barnstaple." 

*' Your father has?" I cried involuntarily. "Why, that's 
where my father has gone. 

"What! to Barnstaple, Sepf 

I nodded. 

" I say," he said, " I hope they won't meet one another." 

"AVhyf I exclaimed. 

"Because they might quarrel. I say, Sep, I wish your father 
and my father were good friends like we are." 

I shook my head at that, and felt rather lofty. 

"I don't see how that can ever be," I replied; and then I 
felt quite uncomfortable as I recalled my father being uneasy 
about old Jonas watching us that morning. I felt, too, that it 



would be much worse now if Jonas got to know that there was 
a mine upon the estate, and it seemed as if we were going to 
be at the beginning of a good deal of trouble. 

"Father went up the Gap after you had gone," said Eigley, 
"and I saw him go right up to the place where we blew dov/n 
the big rock, and when I saw him go there I went indoors and 
got his spy-glass and watched him out of the window." 

"I say, you oughtn't to watch people," I said sharply. 

" I know that," replied Bigley ; " but I was afraid there was 
going to be a bother, and I wanted to tell you if there was." 

"Well, what did he do?" 

"Why, if he didn't seem to make it all out exactly just 
where we had been, and he followed down the place where 
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the stone fell, and then went on down till he came to the 
rough part where the rock was all bared, and stooped and 
looked it all over and over. Oh, he has got eyes, my father 
has. I could see as plain as could be through the spy-glass 
that he picked up bits of the stone, and once he knelt down 
and I think he smelt the stones." 

" Smelt them ! " I exclaimed. 

*' Yes, to find out about the gunpowder. He has found it all 
out, I'm sure." 

"So am I," I said sadly, but without telling Biglcy I meant 
something else. 

"And then he went right down slowly just where the big 
rock slipped along, and down to the stream, and washed his 
hands and came home." 

"And did he speak to you about it?" 

"No," replied Bigiey. "I expected him to say a lot. I 
didn't mind, for I should have told him all a])0ut it, and I 
don't think he would have been very cross with me; but he 
didn't say a single word about it, though I saw him shake his 
fist several times when he was talking to himself, and soon 
after he set off to walk in to Barnstaple, and, as I told you, he 
hasn't got back." 

Just then there was the clattering of hoofs, and I looked up 
and saw my father coming down the zigzag road. 

"I must go now," I said. "Don't think me unkind, Big, 

old chap. Or you stop and 111 come out to you again." 

"Yes, do," he said. " I'll go and sit down on the rocks till 

you come. Only, mind you do." 

I promised that I would and we parted, one going down 
towards the sea, the other along the lane, where I met my 
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father looking very hot and tired; but he seemed in good 
spirits, so I supposed that he liad not met old Jonas. 

"Well, Sep," he cried, "how about the experin^cnt? What 

luck r ■ ' 

" Oh, we melted the stones, father, and got out of them a 
little bit of lead." 

"It was lead, then?" he said eagerly, as we reached the 
cottage. 

"Yes, father, and Doctor Ohowne says he thinks there's 
silver in it as well." 

"You young dog!" cried the doctor, coming out pipe in 
mouth. "Why, you are telling all the news, and there'll be 
nothing left for me to do." 

" Only show the stuff," I said. 

"Ah, yes; show the result," said the doctor. "But come 
in, Duncan, the tea's waiting, and I want a cup myself." 

"And I am regularly tired out," cried my father. "Here, 
Sam, feed the pony well, for he has worked hard." 

Sam, who had heard the pony coming, took the rein and 
led it off to the stable, while I followed my father into the 
little parlour, where the doctor caught him by tlie arm. 

"Here's the specimen, father," I said; but he did not turn 
his head, for the doctor was speaking to him. 

"Did you get the deeds?" he said. 

"Ghowne, you're as good as a witch," cried my father. 

"Why?" 

"As I came out of the lawyer's office, who should I see but 
old Jonas Uggleston coming along the street, and as I went 
into the hotel I saw him turn in where I had been." 

"Eut did you get the deeds?" cried the doctor. 
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*' Specimen, SepV said my father. "Oh, that's it, is it? 
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Well, it doesn't look worth all this trouble. 

"Duncan, what a man you are!" said Doctor Chowne pet- 
tishly. " I've said twice over. Did you get the deeds'?" 

" I beg your })ardon, Chownc, Yes, of course. He wanted to 
put me off, said I'd better let them stop with him, and that 
there was no hurry, and that a little endorsing was wanted." 

" Oh, of course!" said the doctor. 

"But when he saw that I was in earnest, and that I meant 
to wait for them, he set to work and got the business done — 
that is, all that was wanted. In fact, it was a mere nothing." 

"And he wanted to keep them in his charge unsigned, with 
the chance of making more of the estate to somebody else if 
that somebody else turned up.'* 

"Jonas Uggleston to wit^" said my father. 

" Exactly. Duncan, old fellow, you see that you were just 
in time." 

"That's what I felt, Chownc; but there the deeds are safe 

and sound; the Gap is thoroughly mine — my freehold. 

" And you may congratulate yourself on being the owner of 
a valuable lead and silver mine." 

** Then you feel sure of that, Chowne?" said my father, 
who seemed quite overcome. 

"I am certain of it; but of course I can't say what is the 
quantity." 

"Silver?" 

" Probably. Lead, certain." 

" Then, Sep, my boy — " cried my father excitedly, catching 
me by the shoulder. 

" Yes, father," I said. 
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I believe now that my father was going to say something 
about my growing vip to be a rich man; but he checked him- 
self, and only said quietly: 

"Come and sit down to tea." 



CHAPTEE X.— We Bale the Eock Pool. 




OW there was very little done during the rest of our 
holidays; all I remember was, that instead of old Jonas 
Uggleston being very disagreeable, and making himself my 
father's enemy, he grew very civil and pleasant, and nodded to 
my father when they met, and called him "Captain." 

He was wonderfully kind to me too, asking me into the 
house, and seeming very pleased whenever he knew that 
Bigley had come over to see me. 

The news that there was lead and silver in the Gap 
soon spread, and a great many jjcople came to see my father, 

and wanted to buv the little estate; but he said no, that lie 
should work it himself, for he wanted some occupation; and 
he and the doctor planned it all out, how to begin in a small 
way; and men were set to work to wall in the part where the 
mine was to be opened, and to build sheds and pumping- 

house. 

But after a few days tliis became monotonous to us boys, 
who had plenty of things to tempt us about the cliffs and tlio 
shore, and I'm going to put down one or two of our bits of 
adventure which we had about this time. 

* 

Our little bay or cove was one of three or four little bays 
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within one big bay, formed by Norman's Head at the west 
and Kam's Nose in the east, and all round from point to point 
there was one tremendous wall or cliff of reddish or bluish 
rock, nowhere less than a couple of hundred feet high ; and the 
only places where you could get down to the sea were at the 
heads of the coves, or where one of the little streams from the 
moor made its way down to the beach. Here and there when 
the tide was low lay patches of blackish sand, but the foot of the 
cliffs nearly all the way was one jumble of great rocks, begin- 
ning with lumps, say as big as a chest of drawers, and running 
up to rugged masses as large as cottages. 

They did not look so big when you were up on the cliff 
path, six or seven hundred feet above them; but when the 
tide went down, and we boys wont for a ramble over and 
among them, it was to find the smaller blocks nearly as high 
as our heads, while the big ones made the most magnificent 
climbing any lad could wish for who was an enemy to the 
knees of his breeches and the toes of his boots. 

Of course avc could have gone east or west along the cliff 
path as peaceably as the sheep; but what was a walk like that 
to wandering in and out among the seaweed-hung masses, full 
(i corners and Avays as a maze; with rock pools amongst them, 
and chasms and rifts, and rock arches and hollows, and caves 
without end"? 

Some of these blocks were of a sort of limestone or grit, 
and they were rugged and rounded at the corner, and lumpy, 
but the slaty rocks were generally flat- sided, and split off 
regularly, forming smooth flat forms that often rose one 
above another in rough steps, so that you could easily climb 
to the tops, or, where they had fallen and split away from the 

(347) G 
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cliff, and lay resting against one another, you could walk 
under what seemed to be like great stone lean-to sheds, whose 
floors were as often as not water as pure and clear as crystal. 

^ 

It was a wonderful place, and never ceased to attract us, for 
there was always something to find when the tide had gone 
down leaving the rocks bare. 

All tlie things that lived or grew upon them had been seen 
by us hundreds of times, but after some months at school they 
always seemed new again, and we got our little prawn nets 
and baskets, and went prawning with as great zest as ever. 

There are plenty of ways to go prawning, I daresay, but 
I'll tell you how we managed. We each used to have a small 
ring net, fixed at the end of a six-foot stick that answered two 
or three purposes, and, with our little baskets slung at our 

backs, set off along the shore. 

I remember one morning very well. It was aboiit three weeks 

after finding the lead vein that Bob Chowne and Bigley came 
over to the Bay, and we started, our Sam saying tliat it was 
going to be a very low tide. 

Off we went down by the little waterfall which came along 
by the back of our house, and down to the beach, getting as 
close to the sea as the rocks would let us, and looking out for 
the first pool where the sea had left a few prisoners. 

We were not long in seeing one, and then the thing was to 
approach as quietly as possible and look in. 

These pools were generally fringed with sea-weed, great 
greenish-brown fronds in one place, dark streaks of laver in 
another, and lower down the bottom would be all pink with 
the fine corallite, while all about the sea-anemones would dot 
everv crack and hole, like round knobs of dark red jelly, where 
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the water had left them high and dry, spread out like painted 
daisy flowers, where they were down in the pool. 

No matter how cautiously we approached, something would 
take fright. Perhaps it would be a little shore crab that betrayed 
itself by scuffling down amongst the corallite or sea-weed, per- 
haps a little fierce-looking bristly fish, which shot under a ledge 
of the rock all amongst the limpets, acorn barnacles, or the 
thousands of yellow and brown and striped snaily fellows that 
crawled about in company with the periwinkles and pelican's 
feet. 

Those were not what wo wanted, but the prawns, which 
would be l)alancing themselves in the clear water, and then dart 
backwards with a flip of their tails right under the sea-weed or 
ledges. 

I remember that day so well because it was marked by a big 
black stone, of which more by and by; and everything con- 
nected with our doings that morning seems to stand out quite 
clear, as the Welsh coast did under the clear blue sky. 

We reached our first pool, and Bob Chowne shouted, "There's 
one!" while I was certain I saw two more. Then Bob and 
Bigley softly thrust in their nets, and it became my duty to 
poke about among the sea-weed and under the ledges where we 
had seen the prawns take shelter. 

At about the second stirring of the overhanging weed on one 
side, out darted a big prawn. "I've got him!" cried Bob, and 
we all shouted " Hooray!" but when the net was raised, drip- 
ping pearls in the bright sunshine, the prawn was not there, 
for, preferring open water to nets, it had shot between the two 
and taken shelter under the ledges on the other side. 

But there he was, for there was no way out to where the sea 
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sucked and gurgled among the rocks three or four yards away, 
and we continued our hunt, not to dislodge this one, but three 
more, one being larger, and two much less. 

For a good ten minutes they dodged us about, hiding in all 
manner of out-of-the-way corners, till all at once it seemed as 
if they must have gone. The water, that had been brilliantly 
clear when we started, was now thick with sand and broken 
sea-weed, and Bigley lifted out his net to clear it and to lot the 
water settle a little before we started again. 

*'I don't know where they've got to," said Bob sourly. 
"Prawns are not half so easy to catch as they used to be." 

" Hallo! why, here's one," cried Bigley just then, as he found 
one of the biggest kicking about among the sea-weed that he 
had turned out of the bottom of his net. 

This first capture was soon transferred to the basket, and the 
fact of one being taken so encouraged Bob that he set to 
Avith renewed energy, and the result was that we caught two 
more out of that 2:)ool, the biggest of all — at least Bob Chowne 
said it was — having to be left behind in the inaccessible crack 
where he had hidden himself. 

Another pool and another was visited with excellent luck, 
for the tide was down lower than usual, and prawns seemed 
plentiful, there having been plenty oi time for tliem to collect 
since they were last disturbed, for we boys were the only hun- 
ters on that deeerted shore. So on we went, one poking about 
among the weeds till the prawn darted backwards into the nets 
held ready, and we had soon been able to muster over a 

dozen. 

Then, all at once, we came upon quite a little pool right 
under a large mass of rock with a sniauer and deeper pool joined 
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to it by a narrow channel between two blocks of stone, and 
farther from the sea. 

We caught sight of several prawns darting under cover aa 
we came in sight, but, to our disgust, found that we could not 
attack them, the pool being so sheltered by overhanging rocks 
that the only possible way seemed to be by undressing and 
going into what was quite a grotto. 

Travellers tell us how the natives of some far-off islands dive 
into the sea and do battle with sharks; but no boy ever lived 
who could dive into a jiool and catch a prawn in his native ele- 
ment — at least I never knew one who could, and we were going 
to give it up after a few frantic thrusts with our nets, when an 
idea occurred to me. 

" Here, I know!" I cried. " Let's bale out the little low hole, 
and that will empty the big one." 

**To be sure," cried Bob. "Go it! But we've got nothing 
to bale with." 

" Big's shoes," I cried as I caught sight of them hanging from 
his neck, tied together by their thongs, and each with a knitted 
worsted stocking plugging uj) the toes. 

Big made not the slightest objection, but laughed as he pulled 
out his stockings and thrust them into his breeches* pockets. 

The next minute he and I were scooping out the water at a 
tremendous rate, making quite a stream flow down from the 
upper part under the rock, and it soon became evident that in 
less than an hour both would be dry. 

We worked away till I was tired and gave place to Bob 
Chowne, Bigley all the while working away and sending out 
great shoefuls over the lower edge of the rocks. 

I sat down to rest, and as I watched where the water fell I 
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suddenly made a dart at something thrown out, but it only 
proved to be a prickly weaver. 

Five minutes later, though, Big threw out a prawn which 
had come down with the current, and this encouraged him to 
work harder, but Bob began to be tired, and he showed it by 
sending a shoeful of water at me, making me shout, *' Leave 
off!" 

Then he sent one flying over Bigley, who only laughed and 
worked on for a few moments till Bob was not looking, and 
then sent a shower back. 

Bob jumped out of the hole like a shot and turned upon 
Bigley angrily: 

" You just see if I'm going to stop down there and be 
smothered with water. Yah! Get out, you ugly old smuggler." 

As he spoke he flung Bigley's great shoe with a good aim 
down by his feet, and splashed him completely all over. 

Some lads would have jumped out and pursued Bob in a 
fury, but Bigley only brushed the water out of his eyes and 
began to laugh as if he rather enjoyed it. 

"Come on, Sep," he cried to me; "you and I will finish, 
and if he comes near we'll give him such a dowsing." 

I went to his help, and we worked so well that no less than 
six more prawns came down to our pool, and were scooi>ed 
out; and at last the upper one was completely emptied, but it 
was nearly an hour's work. 

"Now then, I'll go in," said Bob, and he crept in through 
the rift between the two pools, and under the overhanging 
rocks. 

"Oh!" he cried as soon as he was in, "what a jolly place I 
and — ugh ! here's a conger." 
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"Nol" we cried together. 

" Yes there is, long as my arm, and he's squirming about. 
Hero, give me a landing-net. I'll poke him, and make him 
come out to you chajis." 

We handed him the net, and he began banging and thrust- 
ing at the rock for some time without result. 

"Well, isn't he coming T' I cried. 

"No; he gets up in a corner here so that I can only feel his 
slippery tail with the stick, and he won't come out." 

"Take hold of it with your hand and pull," said Bigley. 

" Oh yes, I daresay. Just as if I didn't know there's only 
one place where you can hold on." 

"Where's thatl" said Bigley. 

" With your hand in his mouth. You come and put yours 

in." 

Of course Eigley did not respond to the invitation, and the 
banging and rattling went on for a few minutes longer. 

" Wliy don't you chaps stand Siwuy from the liglit? I can't 
Bce," cried Bob. "That's better: now I can tell. Look out, 
boys, look out! here he comes." 

" Catch him in the net, Bob," I shouted. 
' Yah ! don't talk stuff," was the answer. " Look out ! Is he 
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coming your way"? 

"No!" we both shouted, and then "Yes!" for there was a 
quick movement in the channel between the two pools, and the 
next instant a large eel was s})lashing and writhing in the 
water and sea-weed of the pool which we had baled, 

"Here he is, Bob!" we shouted; and, as we finished the 
struggle which resulted in our getting the eel into one of the 
nets, and then out on the open rocks, and in a position to 
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make it cease its writhings, Bob Chowne backed out to look 
on and help us gloat over our capture, which proved to be a 
plump young conger of a yard long. 

"Well, that's something," said Bob. "Noav I'm going after 
the prawns. No, you go, Sep," he said. "I don't see why I 
should do all the work." 

I went into the dripping grotto nothing loth, and by care- 
ful search among the wet weed I found first one prawn and 
then another, till I had thrown out six, the work being toler- 
ably easy, for the little horny-coated fellows made known their 
presence by their movements, flipping their tails sharply and 
making a noise that betrayed their hiding-places. 

The grotto-like place, shut in by some rocks overshadowed 
by others, was so gloomy that it was hard to make out every- 
thing, but twice over I noted a bit of a rift on my left all 
fringed with sea-weed and slippery with anemones, where it 
was not rough with limpets and barnacles. 

"Was it down here. Bob, down on the left, that you found 
the conger f 

"No," he shouted, "on the right." 

I looked round, and found the crack where the conger must 
have been, and then came a summons from without. 

" Well, can't you find any morel" 

"No," I said; "but there's a big hole here. Perhaps there's 
another conger." 

" Put your hand in and pull him out, then," cried Bob with 
a sneer. 

I did not answer, for I felt now very plainly how much 
easier it is to give orders than to obey them. Bnt a little con- 
sideration taught me that there was nothing to fear, for if 
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there was a conger in the hole the chances were that he would 
have thrust his head into the farthest corner, and that it would 
be his tail that I should touch. 

"Now, then," cried Bob. "Aren't you going to find any 
more prawns'?" 

'*! don't know," I said, as I carefully introduced my hand 
and arm, going down on one knee so as to get closer, and so 
by degrees hand, arm, and shoulder had nearly disappeared, as 
I touched the far end of the cleft. 

" Nothing," I said to myself, as I felt about with my cheek 
touching the wet slippery sea-weed. Then I uttered a loud 
"Ugh!" and started away. 

"What's the matter?" cried my companions. 

"I don't know," I cried. " Here's something alive in a hole 

here." 

"Well, why don't you pull it outT' cried Bob. 

"I — I don't know," I said. Put I'm afraid I did know. 

The feeling, though, that my companions were laughing at me 

was too much, and with a sudden burst of energy I thrust my 

hand right into the rift again, felt down cautiously till my 
hand touched, not the slimy serpentine form of an eel, but the 

hard back of a shcll-fish, and as I touched it, there was a curious 

scuffling down beneath my fingers that told me it was a crab. 

"Hooray, boys I" I shouted. "Crab!" 

" Have him out, Sep ! Mind lie don't nip you ! " they shouted; 
and after a minute's hesitation I plunged my hand into the 
hole again, knowing that I must feel for a safe place to get 
hold of the claw-armed creature, so that I should not have to 
suffer a severe pinch or two, from its nippers. 

I was pretty quick, but the crab was quicker, and as I 
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caught it the left claw seized tight hold, but only of my 
sleeve. 

My natural instinct was to start back, and this had the 
effect of dragging the crab out of its lurking place, and I ran 
to the opening holding out my arm, just as the crab dropped 
with quite a crash into the little channel, and then began run- 
ning sidewise back towards me and the darkness. 

I stopped my prisoner with my foot, and ho scuffled back 

and into the little empty pool, where he tried hard to hide 
himself under the sea- weed fronds, but Bigley worked him out, 
and by clever management avoided the pincers, which were 
held up threateningly, and popped him into one of the baskets. 

"It's my turn now," said Bigley. "Think there's anything 
else?" 

" I don't know," I said. " Try." 

"What's the good of saying thatf said Bob laughing. "He 

couldn't get in." 

"Oh, couldn't IV cried Bigley. *' You'll sec. Miiid that 
eol don't slip out. Now you'll see." 

He rolled up his sleeves nearly to the shoulder, and picking 
out the widest spot began to crawl in, dragging himself slowly 
through, and at last drawing his legs in after him, and standing 

in a bent position right under the rock. 

"There!" he cried triumphantly. "Who can't get in? Now 
then, where are these cracks?" 

"Eight up at the other end," I cried; and he groped on into 
the narrower part. Bob and I looking into the slippery grotto- 
like place enjoying his slow cumbersome manner, and paying no 
heed to the fact that the tide had turned, and that already a 
little water had run into the little pool where we had baled. 
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"Found anything, Big!" we shouted, though he was only a 
couple of yards away. 

N — no. Nothing here. I'm going to try this other hole. 
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Oh, I say, isn't it deep f' 

"Mind! mind!" shrieked Eob, and Bigley scuffled back. 

"What^what is if?" he panted. 

"Ha-ha-ha-ha!" roared Bob. "Did he bite you]" 

"What a shame!" grumbled Bigley in his gruff voice. "I 
didn't try to scare you. I don't care though. You won't 
frighten me again." 

He crept back, and we could hear him grunting and panting. 

" I say, it is deep," he said. " I've got my arm in right to 
the shoulder and there's nothing here. Stop a minute; here's 
a crack round this corner where I can get my hand. It's quite 
a big opening with water in it, and slippery things in the rock, 
and— Ugh !--oh !— ali ! " 



CHAPTER XI.— A Terrible Danger. 




IGLEY dragged his arm out of the crack and came scuf- 
fling back to us, and as soon as he reached the oi>ening 
we could see that he looked quite pale. 
"Why, Big, what is it?" I cried eagerly. 
"Don't frighten him. He has seen the ghost of an old 
cock shark," cried Bob Chowne grinning. 

"Oh, I don't know," he panted. "Something soft, and cold, 

and alive," 

"Why, it was a jelly-fishj" we said together. "Did it stingV 
"No. You wouldn't find jelly-fishes in a hole like that. It 
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felt like a tremendously great pollysquiggle with a big parrot's 
beak, and my hand nearly went in." 

"Get out!" said Bob, "there are no big ones." 

" How do you know]" retorted Bigley. " That felt just like 
a large one." 

"Did he take hold, of you with his suckersf I said. 

"No, I didn't give him time." 

" If it had been a pollysquiggle it would have got jou fast 
directly with its suckers," I said oracularly. 

"Never mind what it was, old Big. Go in and fetch it out 
again. " 

"No; one of j^ou two go, I don't like," said Bigley. "You 
can't see where you're putting your hand; and suppose he bites 
it off 1". 

"Why, then, you could have a wooden peg," said Bob sneer- 

ingly. " Here, come out, my poor httle man, and let me go 
in. I'll soon fetch out my gentleman, you see if I don't. 
Here, come out." 

Bob Chowne never meant to go in. His face said as much 
as he looked round at me; but his words had the effect he in- 
tended, for Bigley grunted and went back as far as the narrow 
crack in the grotto would allow, and boldly thrust in his hand, 

"Mind, Big," I said seriously, "be ready to snatch away 

your fist." 

He did not answer, but we heard him draw his breath hard ; 

then there came a sj^lashing noise, and directly after our school- 
fellow backed towards us. 

"I've got him," he shouted, his voice sounding hollow and 

strange, 

"What is it?" 
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" I dunno," he cried, and then, wrenching himself round, he 
dropped something soft down upon the rock 

"Why, it's a crab!" I cried. 

" A soft one," shouted Bob. " He can't nip now." 

As he spoke he poked the curious-looking object with his 
finger, making it wince and threaten with its claws, but they 
were perfectly soft, and it was evident that the creature had 
only just crept out of its old shell, and was hiding away in 
the dark hole waiting for the new armour to form. 

" Well, he is a rum one," said Bob, growing bolder. " Why, 
he's just like a counterfeit is when you pull his tail out of a 
whelk shell." 

"Not quite so soft," I said, gaining confidence and handling 
the crab in turn, for it was not so fleshy feeling as the back 

part of hermit crabs, which we called counterfeits in our part 
of the world. 

"What shall we do with itf' said Big. "It isn't good to 
eat now." 



"Kill the nasty, bloaty thing, and throw it in for bait for 
the fishes." 

"No, no," I said, "put it down and let it creep back. It 
Avill grow into a fine crab, and we know its hole and can come 
and get it some day when the tide's down." 

"That's it," said Big; and taking the pulpy, soft crab, which 
pinched at his hands without the slightest effect, he crept back 

and thrust it into its hiding-place once again. 

We two were looking in after him when — thud! — plash/ — 
came a wave, breaking just below us and drenching us from 
head to foot, while a quantity of the water rushed into our 
baled-out hole, filled it, and began running swiftly up the 
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channel, so swiftly that we saw at a glance it would only take 
another or two to fill the upper pool. 

'^Here, come out, Big. Quick!" I cried. "Tide's coming 
in. Now, Bob, get the baskets and nets." 

I ran down a few yards, and was only just in time to snatch 
mine up before a wave washed right over the spot where they 
had lain. For the tide was coming in rapidly, and, as I have 
shown, we were on a part of the shore that was only bare 
about once a month. 

"All right," cried Bob. '* I've got mine and old Big's." 

"Where are Big's shoes?" I said. 

"Down by the pool. Come on, Big, old chap," shouted Bob. 

" I'll get them," I said, and I ran to the bottom pool and 
had to fish them out of the bottom where they had been 

left. 

As I took them out I felt ready to drop them, but I did not, 
for I flung them and my net and basket as far up the shore as 
I could, and held out my hands to Bigley, who was looking out 
at me from the grotto-like place. 

"Why don't you come out?" I cried. "Can't you see the 
tide's coming in?" 

" Yes — yes," he said in a curious hollow voice, " I can see, 

but I can't move. I'm stuck fast. Help!" 

I felt a chill of horror, and in those moments saw the tide 
rising higher and higher till it had filled the little cavern and 
drowned my poor school-fellow, we his companions being un- 
able to drai? him out. 

Those thoughts only occupied moments, but they made an 
impression that I have never forgotten, and I don't think I ever 
shall have the memories weakened. 
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I saw it all plainly enough. Poor fellow! he had been 
startled by the incoming tide and tried to creep out, but not in 
about the only part that would permit of his passing, but in 
the first that offered, and he had become fixed, and, as in 
a few words he explained, the harder he tried to free himself 
the tighter prisoner he became. 

" Here, Bob! Bob!" I shouted in sucli a tone of anguish tliat 
he came running from the back of the rocks to where I was 
standing knee-deep in water. 

"Get out!" he shouted as soon as he saw me. "You can 
come. Look here, if you play me a trick like — " 

"No, no, don't go," I shouted. "Bob: he's fast!" 

Bob dashed down to me now as quickly as the rough place 
would let him. He had tlirown down his load at my first 
appeal for help, and as he came splashing through the water 
he looked horribly pale. 

He saw the position in an instant, and stood by me too much 
horrified to act; and, as he told me afterwards, his thoughts 
were just like mine. How long would it take to go to the 
Gap and bring Bigley's father with a boat ? 

"Can't you get any farther?" I cried at last as a fresh wave 

came rushing in, and nearly swept me off my legs. 

"No; I'm fast; I can't move," said Bigley in a hoarse 
whisper. "Eun for help." 

"No, no," shouted Bob. "Don't go, Sep. We must get 

him out." 

The curious dreamy feeh'ng of helplessness had left us both 
now; and, taking hold of our companion's hands, we set our 
feet against the rock and dragged with all our might, while 
poor Bigley struggled and strained, but all in vain. He had 
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by his unaided efforts got to a certain distance and then 
stopj)ed. Our united power did not move him an inch. 

We stopped at last panting, and all looking horror-stricken 
in each other's faces. It was a calm enough day, but down 
there among the rocks the tide rushed in with such fierce 
power and so rapidly that we were being deluged by every 
wave which broke, while at intervals the greater waves threat- 
ened to be soon big enough to sweep us away. 

"Don't stop looking," cried Bob Chowne frantically. *'Sep, 
Sep! pull, pull!" 

He dashed at poor Bigley again, and we dragged with all 
our might; but the efforts were vain, and again we stared at 
each other in despair. 

" Try again !" I cried breathlessly, and with a horrible feeling 
coming over me as I once more seized my school-fellow's hand. 

Bob followed my example, and again we dragged and hauled 
at the poor fellow, whose great eyes stared at us in a wildly 
appealing way that seemed to chill me. 

It was of no use. We could not stir him, and we stopped 
again panting, as a bigger wave struck us and drove us against 
the rocks, and ran gurgling up into the grotto where poor 
Bigley was fixed. 

"Shall I run for help?" groaned Bob, who was crying and 
sobbing all the time. 

I shook my head, for I knew it was of no use, and then 
dashed at poor Bigley again, to catch hold of his hand, not to 
drag at it, but to hold it in both mine. 

I don't know why I did it, unless it was from the natural 
feeling that it might encourage and comfort him to have some- 
one gripping his hand in such a terrible time. 
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I tried not to think of the horror as the "water splashed and 
hissed about us, and gurgled horribly in the grotto; but some- 
thing seemed to be singing in my ears, and I heard again the 
shrieking of a poor l)oy who was drowned years before by 
getting one leg fixed in a rift among the rocks when mussel 
gathering and overtakeu by the tide. 

He, poor fellow, was drowned, for they could not drag him 
out, and it seemed to me that our poor schoolmate must lose 
his life in the same way unless we could devise some means to 
rescue him. 

We looked round despairingly, and for a moment I tried to 
hope that the tide might not, upon this occasion, rise so high; 
but a glance at the top of the rocks showed them to be covered 
with limpets and weed, indicating that they were immersed at 
every tide, as I well enough knew, and I could not suppress 
a groan. 

"Sep," said poor Eigley, drawing me closer to him, with his 
great strong hand, and gazing at me with a terribly pathetic 
look in his eyes. *'ISep, tell poor father not to take on about 
it. We couldn't help it. An accident. Tell him it was an ac- 
cident, will you?" 

I could not answer him, and I turned to Bob Chowne, who 
was standing with his fingers now thrust into his ears. 

*'Bob!" I cried. *'Bob, lot's try again!" 

He sprang to poor Bigley's other hand, and we dragged and 
tugged with slow steady strain and sharp snatch, but without 
any effect; and every now and then, as we pulled, the waves 
came right up, and drove us against the rock. 

"It's of no use, boys," said Bigley at last. "Tm fast." 

"Help!" yelled Bob Chowne with all his might; but in that 

(3^7) H 
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great solitude his voice had no more effect than the wail of a 
sea-bird. There was not a sonl in siglit either on cliff path or 
the shore. Out to sea there were sails enough, small craft and 
goodly ships going and coming from Bristol and Cardiff; but 
no signals on our part were likely to be seen. And besides, if 
they had been understood, it would have been an hour's row 
to shore from the nearest, and before a quarter of that time 
had elapsed the rocks where we stood would be under water. 

*'Big, Big!" I cried piteously in my despair and wonder to 
see him now so pale and calm; "what shall we do?" 

"Nothing," ho said in a low whisper. "Only be quiet now; 
Tm going to say my prayers." 

I dropped down on my knees by him and hid my face, and 
how long I knelt there I don't know; but it was till I was lifted 
by the tide and driven heavily against the rocks, 

"It's of no use," said Bigiey then, after a tremendous 

struggle. "I can't get out. You must go." 
"For help?" I said. 

"No; run both of you, or you'll be drowned." 

As he spoke a wave came in, broke and deluged us, and I 
don't know what my words would have been if Bob Chowne 
had not wailed out : 

"Nobody sha'n't say I didn't stick to my mate. I sha'n't 
go. I won't go. Sep Duncan may if he likes, but I shall 
stop." 

He caught frantically at poor Biglcy's collar as he spoke, set 
his teeth, and then closed his eyes. 

"No, no! Run, Bob; run, Sep!" panted Bigiey, as if he was 
being suffocated; "the water will be over us directly, and you 
must go and tell poor father where I am." 
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"I sha'n't go and leave you two," I said sullenly; and I also 
caught hold of him, set my teeth, and swung round as a 
bigger wave than ever came rolling smoothly in, and regularly 
seemed to leap at us as it broke upon the rocks, and after 
deluging us, rushed up, and came down again in a rain of 
s| )r ay . 

What followed seems wild and confused, for the sea was 
rising fast, and we were deluged by every wave, while the 
greater ones that came every now and then threatened to 
snatch us away; but everything was as if it occurred in a 
dream. 

Somebody said to me once that Bob Chowne and I behaved 
in a very heroic manner, standing by our school-fellow as 
we did; but I don't think there was much heroism in it. 
Wq couldn't go and leave him to drown. I wanted to run 
away, and Bob Chowne afterwards said that he longed to 
go, but, as he put it, poor fellow, it seemed so mean to leave 
him to dro^vn all alone. 

At all events we stayed, and, as I say, what followed appears 
to me now to have been dreamy and strange. The water came 
s])lasliing over us always, but every now and then a great solid 
wave drove us together, lifting us to strike against the rocks, 
and then letting us fall heavily, but only to leap in again, and 
snatch us up as they beat, and swirled, and hissed, and dragged 
at us like wild creatures, and if we had not held on so tightly 
to poor Bigley, we must have been washed outwards from the 
shore. 

As I say I don't know how long this lasted, only that we 
were getting more and more helpless and confused, when a 
tremendous wave came rolling in and struck full in the grotto- 
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like opening where poor Bigley was wedged. I felt as if my 
arms had been suddenly wrenched from their sockets, and then 
I was being carried out by the retiring wave. 

It was so natural to us seaside boys that I involuntarily 
struck out, tossing my head so as to get the water out of my 
eyes, and then I saw that Bob Chowne was swimming too, a 
short distance from me. 

My next glance was in the direction of the little cave now 
some ten yards away, about whose mouth the water was rising 
and falling; and as I looked, there was nothing but water; then 
Bigley seemed to crawl out quickly into the next rising wave, 
and then he too seemed to be swimming towards the shore. 

It a2:)|)eared to be so impossible that I could not believe it, 
or do anything but swim in amongst the rocks where the long 
sHmy sea-tangle aa^is washing to and fro; but there was no fancy 
about it, as I found, for Bigley was standing knee-deep in the 
water, and ready to give us each a hand as we staggered in. 

"Why, Big," I exclaimed, "how did you manage to get ouf^" 

He could not answer me, nor yet Bob Chowne, when he 
repeated the question, but walked slowly and heavily up towards 
the cliff, and sat down iq^ton a dry stone, to rest his head upon 
his hands, while we respected his silence. 

It was some time before he could sjieak, and when he did, it 
was in a dull half-stupefied way, to explain what was simple 
enough, namely, that when that last big wave came, it struck 
him violently and buried him deep, the blow, and the natural 
effort to esca2:)e from the water, making him shrink backwards 
into the hole, a task he achieved without much difficulty; while, 
when, as the wave retired, he made another effort to pass out, 
he involuntarily tried where the rocks were a little farther 
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apart, or placed his body in a diiferent position, for he glided 
out over the slimy rock with ease. 

His explanations were, however, like our questions, confused; 
and we had only one thought now, which was to get home and 
obtain dry cJotlies, so we parted as we reached the nearest 
combe, Bigley going one way barefooted, and we the other, 
Bob Chowne afterwards going home in a suit of mine. 



CHAPTER XII.— We make anothek Slip. 




^M afraid that we thought very little about Bigley's escape 
from a horrible death, for bv nine o'clock the next morn- 
ing he was over at the Bay, and while we were talking outside, 
Bob Chowne came trotting up, holding on to the mane of his 
father's pony, for the doctor had ridden over to see my father. 

Half an hour later we were down on the beach to look for 
our baskets and nets which had been covered by the tide, and 
which we were too much exhausted to hunt for after our escape. 

For a long time we had no success, for, until the tide ran 
lower, we were not quite sure of the spot; but Ave hung about 
hour after hour till the cluster of rocks were uncovered, and as 
soon as the water was low enough we were down at the place, 
and, but for the labour necessary to bale out the lower pool, 
we should, I am sure, have crawled in again to try how it was 
Bigley was held. 

It did not take much examination to show that, however, 
for it was plain enough now to see how one part of the open- 
ing was a eood deal narrower than the other; and here it Avas 
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that Bigley had become fast, never once striving in his horror 
to get back, but always forward like an animal in a trap. 

As I stood there looking, the whole scene appeared to come 
back again, and I shuddered as I seemed to see my school- 
fellow's agonized face gazing appealingly in ours, and for the 
moment the bright sunny day looked overcast. 

"Come away," I said nervously; "let's look for the nets." 

*' Ha, ha, ha!" laughed Bob, who had quite recovered his 
spirits and took up his usual manner; "look at old Sep! He's 
frightened, and thinks it's his turn to be stuck in the rock." 

"Never mind; let's look for the nets," said Bigley, who 
seemed to be more in sympathy with me, and we set to work, 
finding one before long, buried all but a scrap of the net in the 
beach sand and shingle. 

This encouraged us, and we hunted with more vigour, find- 
ing another wedged in between some blocks of rock, and soon 

after we discovered something that we had certainly expected 
would have been swept out to sea, namely, one of the baskets. 

It was the one which contained the crab, and it had been 
driven into a rock pool surrounded by masses of stone, which 
had held it as the tide retired. 

To our great satisfaction the crab was still inside alive and 
uninjured; but we found no more relics of our expedition. 
The other baskets were gone with the eel and jn^awns, and the 
third net was wanting. I must except, though, one of Bigley's 
shoes, which had been cast up four hundred yards from the 
rock pool, and lay at higli-water mark in a heap of sea-weed, 

battered wreck-wood and shells. 



I am not going to enumerate all our adventures during those 
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holidays; but I must refer to one or two more before passing 
on for a time to the more serious matters in connection with 
the silver mine in the Gap, where, while we were enjoying 
ourselves on the shore or up one of the narrow glens baling oat 
holes to catch the trout, business matters were progressing fast. 

Our mishap was soon forgotten, and we determined to Ijave 
another prawning trip, for, as Eob Chowne said, there was ]io 
risk over it, if we didn't go and stick ourselves between two 
stones ready for the tide to come in and drown us. 

" But it was an accident," said Bigley gravely. 

"Oh, no, it wasn't," cried Bob; "an accident's where you 
can't help it — where a boat upsets, or a horse falls down, or a 
wheel falls off, or you slip over the edge of the cliff." 

" Wellj that was an accident too," I said; "wasn't he nearly 

drowned "i" 

"No," cried Bob, "not nearly; and how could it be an 
accident when he crept into the hole, and turned round and 
stuck fast when he tried to get outf 

It was of no use to argue with Bob that morning, as we 
three ran down to the shore after finding that old Uggleston's 
lugger was at sea, crushing the weed under our feet, and 
enjoying the curious salt smell that ascended to our nostrils. 
We had another net, and a big basket, borrowed of our Sam. 
It was not so handy as our old ones, for two of us had to 
carry it; but as I said it would hold plenty, and we cotdd lay 
a bit of old net over the prawns to keep them from flicking 
themselves out. 

" I don't believe we shall catch any to-day," said Bob, who 

was in one of his hedgehog fits, as Bigley used to call them. 
But he was wrong, for after walking about a mile along the 
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shore, so as to go right away from the cottages, the first 
pool we stopped at gave us three fine fat fellows. 

In another we were more successful, and as we roamed 
farther and farther away the better became our sport. 

This time we went on past the Gap, and under the tremen- 
dous cliffs that kept the sun from shining down upon the 
shore in winter. Then on and on with our numbers always 
increasing, for we passed very few pools tliat did not contain 
one prawn at least. 

" I tell you what," said Bob, as we stopped to rest, net in 
hand; "well go to old Big's this afternoon, and get Mother 
Bonnet to boil the prawns, and then have a thorough good 
feast. You'll find us some bread and butter, won't you, 

Bigf 

"Of course," he replied; *'butwe haven't got them home 

yet." 

"No," said Bob, "we haven't got them home; but you're 
not going to get stuck in a hole this time, are you?'* 

Bigley shook his head, and the remarks were forgotten, as 
we discovered, just washed in by the tide, a good-sized cuttle- 
fish, that was quite dead, however, having been killed I suppose 
by being bruised against the rocks, so we were not favoured 
with a shower of ink. 

A little fai'ther on we came to a bare smooth patch of dark 
sand, over which the sea ran gently, sweeping before it a rim of 
foam Avhich sparkled and displayed iridescent colours like a soap- 
bubble. Here we found our first jelly-fish, a beautifully clear 
disc of transparency about the size of a penny bun, and from 
which, when we plunged it in the first rock pool, hung down 
quite a lovely fringe of the most delicate hues. 
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Perhaps it ^yas too nearly dead from being washed ashore, 
for it did not sting, as some of these creatures do slightly, 
when encountered while bathing. 

We thought the jelly-fish curious, but it was not good to 
eat, so it was left in the little rock pool witli a few tiny 
shrimps, to get well or die, and we went on kicking over the 
little shells, getting our feet wet, and finding more prawn- 
haunted pools, as we made for one big rock which lay close to 
tlie water's edge, a quarter of a mile farther on, where it 
stood up in the midst of a clump of smaller ones, the beach 
around being tolerably level for some distance. 

" That's where old Binnacle always goes when he wants to 
find a lobster," said Bigley; "and I shouldn't wonder if we 
get one, for he Iiasn't been there lately." 

" How do you know]" I said. 

"Because he hasn't sold one, nor given us one, nor had one 
himself," 

" There, hark at him!" cried Bob. " How can you tell?" 

" Easy enough." 

"But how r' 

" Haven't lobsters got shells?" 

" Yes." 

"And aren't they redf' 

"Why, of course they are." 

"Well, don't they always throw the shells out on the heap 
by the pig-sty r' cried Bigley. "And there hasn't been one there 
since I came home. Old Bill has been too busy making a new 
net to go lobstering." 

"I say, what a day for a bathe!" cried Bob suddenly, as we 
approached the big rock which formed ouf here a point, from 
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which a series of smaller rocks ran right to sea, for the 
heads of some were level with the surface, and others only 
appeared at times. 

" Why, you couldn't bathe here," said Bigj *'you ought to 
Ivnow that." 



"Why not r' cried Bob. 

" Because the tide hits against those rocks, and then runs 
right out to sea like the river runs doAvn the Gap after a storm." 

" Oh, I don't believe all these old stories," cried Bob con- 
temptuously; "and suppose it did run out, couldn't I swim 
out of the stream and come ashore'?" 

" No." 

" Oh, couldn't 11 Precious soon let you see." 

" Hi! look there," cried Bigley, *' there's father's boat." 

"Where?" I said. 

" Out yonder. He has been with Binnacle Bill to Swin- 
combe, and that's them coming back." 

"Why, you can't see anything but a bit of sail," cried Bob 
scoffingly, as he shaded his eyes and looked far off into the west. 

" No, but I know the shape of it," cried Bigley. " There 
isn't another boat hereabouts with a sail like that." 

" I don't believe you know it," cried Bob. " It's a French- 
man, or a Dutchman, or a Welsh boat." 

" Well, you'll see," said Bigley decisively, and the matter 
dropj^ed, for we were close up to the big rock now, a mass 
that stood about a dozen feet above the beach, and to our 
great delight there were several little pools about, all of which 

seemed to be well occupied by the toothsome delicacies we 
sought. 

The baskets were set down and we were soon hard at work 
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catching prawn after prawn; but, though we peered into every 
crack, and routed about as far as we could reach, there w^as no 
sign of a lobster large or small. 

*' Never mind/' said Bob sourly, " they^re rather out of 
season if vou do catch them noAv. I don't mind." 

For another half hoiir or so, with the tide coming whisper- 
ing and lapping in, Ave went on prawning, getting a dozen fine 
ones. 

Then Bob insisted upon bathing, and it was only by an effort 
we stopped him from going into the water at so dangerous a 
spot. 

It was Big who took off his attention at last, by telling him 
that he could not scale the big rock and get on the top. 

*'Tchalil" cried Bob sneeringlyj "why, I could almost liop 

on it." 

We laughed at him, and he began to })eer about for one of 
the surrounding pieces to form a step to help him part of the 
way, but all wxre too distant, the great stone lying quite iso- 
lated. There was one spot, though, where the big stone was 
split, as if some gigantic wedge had been driven in to open it 
a little wa}^, and here, as it was encrusted with limpets, there 
seemed to be a good prospect for us to climb up the roughened 

sides. 

As it proved it %vas like many tasks in life, it looked more 
difficult than it really was, and by the exercise of a little 
agility and some mutual help we contrived to get to the top, 
wdiere there was a large depression like a caldron, scooped out 
by the action of the sea upon a heavy boulder lying therein, 
and which looked as if, when the waves beat, it must be driven 
round and round and to and fro. 
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AVe all sat down with our legs in the hole, following Biglcy's 
example as he set himself to watch the coming of his father's 
boat, which was growing plainer now every minute, and trying, 
by spreading all the sail she could, to reach the Gap. 

"I wonder how long she'll he?" said Bob, sitting there with 
his chin upon his hands. 

" About an hour," replied Bigley. 

''What! coming that little wajl "Why, she's close here." 

"It isn't close here, and the boat's a good six miles away, I 
know," replied Bigley. "Distances are deceiving by the sea- 
side." 

" Hark at the doctor," cried Bob; "he's going to give us a 
lecture. I say, this isn't school." 

It was very pleasant seated there on that smooth, Avarm 2)lat- 
form of rock in the glowing sunshine, and with the soft sea- 
breeze fanning our cheeks. There was ])Ienty of room, and 
before long we were all lying down in various attitudes. Bob 
turned himself into a spread-eagle by lying upon In's back, and 
tilting his cap over his nose as he announced that he was going 
to sleep. 

We both laughed and did not believe him, as we each took 
up the position most agreeable to him, Bigley stretching him- 
self upon his breast, folding his arms and placing his chin upon 
them, so as to gaze at his father's boat with undivided attention. 

As for me, I lay on my side to stare at the great wall of cliff 
that ran along the land, and curved over and over into great 
hills and mounds. 

It was very beautiful to watch the many tints in the distance, 
and the bright colours of the broken rock. The upper parts 
were of a velvety green; then in the hollows where the oak- 
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trees flourished there were endless tints, against which the soft 
gray of the gulls, as they floated along, seemed to stand out 
bright and clear. 

We three lads had been walkino; and climbino; and exertiiicr 



ourselves for hours now, and the strange restful sensation of 
stretching one's self on that warm, smooth mass of rock was 
delicious. 

To make it more agreeable, the soft wind fanned our faces, 
and the sea seemed to be whispering in a curious lulUng way 
that was delightful. 

I remember raising myself a little to look at Bob Chowne in 
his lazy attitude. Then I stared at Bigley, who had doubled 
back his long legs, as he watched the boat, whose sails seemed 
to be cominG; nearer now, and then I sank back in my former 
attitude, to gaze at the cliifs and the soft blue sky flecked with 
silvery gauzy clouds. 

Tlicn one of the big gray gulls fixed ray attention, and I lay 
staring at it hard, and watching its movements, as I wondered 
why it was that it should keep flying to and fro, for nothing 
ajiparently, turning itself so easily by a movement of the tail, 
and curving round and round without an elibrt. 

That gull completely fascinated me. Sometimes it floated 
softly so near that I could plainly see its clear ringed eye 
and the colour of its beak, the soft white of its head and 
under parts, the delicate gray of its back, and the black tips of 
its wings, which formed soft bends that sustained the great 
bird with the slightest exertion. For now and then it beat the 
air a little, then the wings remained motionless a minute at a 
time, and the secret of flying seemed to mo to be to float about 
in that clear transparent air, just as a fish did in the sea. 
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It was very wonderful to watch it, feeling so dreamy and 
restful the while. The gull seemed to have fixed its eyes on 
me, iind to know that I was noting all its graceful evolutions, 
and I felt that it was flying and floating and gliding to and fro, 
and round and round, now up, now down, on purpose to show 
off its powers to me, for it never occurred to me that the bird 
was waiting till my eyes were closed to make a pounce down 
u])on the big basket and help itself to the prawns. 

No, it all seemed done for my special benefit, and lulled by 
the lapping of the sea, and with the fanning motion of the 
gull's wings having a curiously drowsy effect, I lay there 
watching — watching, till I seemed to be able to float with the 
gull, and to be gliding onward and onward through space, up 
and down, up and down, in a soft billowy, heaving movement, 

with the blue sky above nie, the green clilF side draped witli oak 
and ivy below, and all about me, and pervading me and sus- 
taining me as the sea did when I swam, there was the soft 
pure air. 

Was I a gull or myself? I did not know, only that I seemed 
to be floating deliciously on with wide-spread invisible wings, 
and that there was no such thing as the earth and shore, over 
which I laboriously plodded, for me. 

It was one soft dreamy ecstasy, such as comes to the weary 
sleeping in the summer breeze out in the open air. Now and 
then I seemed to hear the Avild softened harshness of the gull's 
cry, then all was still again, and I was floating on and on, 
wishing nothing, wanting nothing, only to go on, when all at once 
a huge roc-like bird seemed to sweep over between me and the 
sunshine, to grasp me as Sindbad was seized, and raise me up. 

But this roc spoke and cried harshly: 
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"Quick! wake up! You have been to sleep." 

" Sleep r' I said, rousing myself. "Sleep?" 

"Yes; we've all been to sleep, and — Here, Bob! wake up! 
wake up ! " 

lie shook Bob Chowne, who was so sound that it was with 
difUculty he could be made to sit up, and in that little interval 

I realized why it was that Bigley looked so scared. 

It was plain enough: tired out with our prawning, we had 
been thoughtless enough to let our weariness get the better 
of us, and while we had slejjt the enemy had not only 
approached, but surrounded us and cut us off from the shore. 
In fact, as we stared about us, a wave struck the rock and sent 
its soft spray right up to where we were standing. 

"Here, what's the matter?" cried Bob. "I say, what is it? 
Oh, I say, where are the prawns?" 

Prawns'? They and the baskets were far away now, while 
the nets might be anywhere. Between us and the shore the 
water for a good hundred yards was six feet deep at least, 
and there was a swim of a hundred and fifty before we 

could begin to wade, while, if we did not start at once, there 
would be a swim of nearly half a mile, for the points of the 
little bay where we were would soon be covered, the rocks were 
perpendicular, and to stay in the bay was to be drowned. 



CHAPTER XIII.— A Perilous Swim. 



" /^H, I say, what shall we do?" cried Bob. 

" We must take oiY our clothes and swim for it," 
said Bigley. 
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" No, no," I cried, for the idea was appalling. " Let's staj' 
here." 

"What, and be swept offr' said Bob. "No; Bigley's 
right. We must swim for it. No, I see! There's your 
father's lugger, Big. Let them come and take us off." 

" They durstu't come in on account of the rocks," said Big- 
ley slowly. 

"Then, let them send the boat. Let's hail them." 

" Yes, they might send the boat," said Bigley thoughtfully, 
" and they would if we could make them understand." 

" Shout," cried Bob. 

" What's the use when they're nearly two miles away." 

" Tisn't so far, is it^ " I said in an awe-sti'icken whisper. 

"Almost," he said. "The wind's against them, and they're 

beating up very slowly, and keeping off so as to run straight 

in when they get past the point. You see they don't want to 

go in at the Gap till it's high water and the pebble bar is 
covered." 

"But they must hear us," cried Bob, "and send a boat to 
fetch us off. I don't know that I could swim so far as the 
shore, and we should have to undress and lose all our clothes. 
Here, ahoy! Boat — oh! Ahoy!" 

The sound died away in the vast space, but there Avas no 
movement aboard of the lugger, and after each liad hailed 
in turn, and we had all shouted together, we looked at each 
other in desj)air. 

"Oh," cried Bob, "what a set of stupids we are! Only just 
now we went and got into trouble, and lost our nets and baskets, 
and now we've been and done it again. Here, Big, it's all your 
fault, what are we going to doT' 
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Bigley looked to sea, and he looked to shore, and then 
down at the water, that kept lapping round the rock and 
rising and falling. The small blocks all about us had long 
been covered, and at its most quiescent times the sea was now 
within some three feet of the top, while as the waves swayed 
and heaved, they ran up at times nearly to where we stood. 

The peril did not seem very great, l)ccause we did not quite 
realize our position; but stood disputing as to which would be 
the better proceeding^to try and swim ashore or to wait till 
we could attract the notice of those on board the boat. 

Several attempts were made to do the latter, for the strip- 
ping to swim with the loss of our clothes was not a course to be 
thought ui)on with equanimity; and though we shouted and 
waved handkerchiefs, the lugger pursued its slow way, and it 
was quite plain that we were not seen. 

Meanwhile the water was steadily rising up the sides of 
our little island rock, and our position was beginning to wear 
a more serious aspect. 

"We shall have to swim ashore, boys," said Bigley, speaking 
in a tone which seemed to indicate that he would rather do 
anything else. 

He looked towards the cliff as he spoke, and being so much 
taller than we, of course he had a much better view. 

''Oh!" he exclaimed, w4th a look of horror, "the tide is 
round both points, an<l we shall have to swim right along ever 
so far before we can land." 

" No, no," cried Bob, " let's swim straight in." 

"I tell you," cried Bigley, "if we do, we shall be drowned." 

"What nonsense!" cried Bob. *' Why, we'd climb up the 
rocks." 

( 347 ) I 
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" There is not a place wliere you could climb," said Bigley 
gloomily. " I know every yard all along here, and there isn't 
a single spot where you could get up the cliff." 

" It's too far to swim," I said gloomily. " I know I can't go 

so far as that. Could you, Bobf 

He shook his head. 

" Oh, yes, you could," cried Bigley excitedly. " It would 
be swimming with the stream, you know, and it would carry 
us along — I mean the tide would, and you've only got to think 
you could do it, and you would. 

Bob Chowne shook his head, and I began to feel chilled and 
oj)pressed by the task we had before us. 

*' No, I couldn't swim so far," cried Bob suddenly. " It 
would take a strong man who could keep on for hours to do 
that." 

" I tell you that you could do it," cried Bigley, who seemed 

to be quite passionate now. "Don't talk like that, Bob, or 
you'll frighten Sep Duncan out of trying." 

" I'm not going to try," I said gloomil}^ " It would be no 
use. I could swim to the shore but not round the point." 

"What's the good of talking like thatf cried Bigley. 
" You both can swim it, and you must." 

"Why, I don't believe you could, Big," cried Bob in a 
whimpering tone. 

" I do," said the great follow doggedly, " and I'm going to 
try, and so are you two fellows." 

" That we arc not," we cried together. 

" Yes, you are, for it's our only chance, unless they see us 
from the boat. You'll have to try, for the water will be up 
and over here before long, and Avhat will you do then?" 
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" Drown, I s'pose/' said Bob. 

"Nonsense!" cried Bigley, who astonished us by the eager 
business way lie had put on. " Wlio's going to stand still 
and drown, when he can swim to a safe place 1 Here, let's try 
and get 'em to see us aboard the lugger," he cried. " All to- 
gether! Let's wave our caps and handkerchiefs." 

We did all wave our caps and handkerchiefs, together and 
separately, but the boat went slowly on, as if there was no 
one in danger, and we turned and looked at each other in 
despair. 

" They must be asleep," said Bob angrily. "Oh, it's too bad.'* 

" No," said Bigley sadly. " They can't be asleep, because 
there's someone steering, and someone else attending to the 
sails when they go about. It's only because they cannot see 

us. The rocks and cliffs hide us from them." 

" Why, Ave can see them," said Bob bitterly. 

"Yes, because they are against the sky," I said. "AVe are 
against the cliff. Oh, look at that!" 

My schoolmates wanted no telling, for they were looking 
aghast at the way in which the water had washed up, and 
lapped over the edge of the rock upon which we stood. It 
fell directly, but it had risen high eno^^gh to show that in a 
few minutes it would sweep right to where we were, and in a 
few more completely cover the stone. 

At this Bigley began to wave his jacket frantically, l)ut the 
boat still glided slowly on with its sail lit up by the sunshine, 
and the sea glittering as far as we could see. 

" It's of no use; we must swim," cried Bigley; but we neither 
of us stirred, though he began resolutely to take off his big 
shoes. We saw what he Avas doing, but our eyes "were strained 
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towards the boat, "vvhich was much nearer now, making a long 
reach in towards the land, and it seemed so strange that those 
on board shonld be calndy sitting there, wliilo we were in such 
2)eril, looking longingly for a sign that we wore seen. 

And still the water slowly rose, threatening several times, 
and then making a bold leap which carried it light over the 
stone, though it barely wetted our feet. 

As it came over, Bigley stooped down quickly and caught 
up his shoes and clothes to keep them dry, and it seemed 
very ridiculous to me that he should trouble himself about 
that, when in. a few more minutes they must be atioat. 

Another wave and another came over us, and though I kept 
on waving my handkerchief at times, there seemed to be no 
hope of help from the lugger. So in a fit of despair, after a 
glance towards tlie shore, I began to follow Bigley's exara})le 
and undress, feeling that it was forced upon me, and that I 
must make an effort and swim for my life. 

Bob Chowne stood with his forehead all wrinkled up watch- 
ing me for a few minutes, and then he began to undress sloAvly; 
but a wave came and rose right up to our knees as it swept in, 
telling us plainly enough that before many minutes had passed 
wo should be unable to stand there, and in frantic haste we 

tore off our garments, and followed Bigley 's lead in tying them 
together in a bundle, in the faint hope of being able to take 
them in our teeth and carry them ashore. 

We were ready none too soon, for the tide rose rapidly, and 
it was evident that the time had come for our plunge. 

"I'll go first, boys, and you follow," cried Bigley. "Now, 
don't hurry, and try and keep together. I won't swim fast. 
Ready]" 
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There was no answer. 

"Are you ready, I say? I want to give the word, and for us 
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all to take the water together. 

Still neither of us answered; and we stood there, bundles in 
hand, unwilling to quit the firm rock on which we stood knee- 
deep, for the treacherous sea. 

"I say, boys! Are you ready?" cried Bigley again. 

Still there was no answer, and the reluctance to stir would 
have continued longer, but an unexpected termination was 
put to our indecision by a larger wave sweeping over us, and 
making Bob Chowne slip and stagger. 

He tried hard to recover himself, and we to catch him, 
but the wet rock was bad for the feet, or he placed his foot 
upon a piece of sea-weed. At all events over he went with a 

splash and disappeared. 

We two followed, bundles and all, and as Bob rose we were 
one on each side, and started swimming level with the shore 
so as to round the point between us and the western side of 
the Gap. 

Driven to it as we were, Bob Chowne and I forgot our dread 
and began to swim steadily and well; but we had not been in 
the water five minutes before I found that we had undertaken 
to do that which was impossible, and that we had quite for- 
gotten all about this being a dangerous spot for bathing. 

I think we all discovered it about the same moment, but 

Bigley was the first to speak. 

"Be cool, boys, as the doctor says," he called out to us. 
*'This is no use. We're not going with the tide, but fighting 
against it." 

" But the tide's coming in," I said. 
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"Yes, underneath," cried Bigley; "but the top part of the 
water's running out like a mill-race, and we must go with it 
now. Follow me." 

There was no help for it. The tide carried us along into a 
tremendous current, caused by the meeting of two waters at 
the point formed by the ridge of rocks which ran down into 
the sea, and to my horror, as I swam steadily on, still holding 
to my bundle, I found that we were in a line with the cliff 
about which I had watched the gull flying, but that it was 
getting farther and farther away. 

It was all plain enough. We were well in the fierce current 
that ran off the point, and being carried straight out to sea. 

My first idea was to shout this to my companions; but I felt 

that if I did I should frighten them, and I knew well enough 

that as soon as anyone grew frightened when he was swimming 

the best half of his power had gone. 

It was a great thing to recollect, and I held my tongue. It 
was hard work, and something seemed to keep prompting me 

to shout the bad news, but somehow I mastered it, and instead 

of swimming faster made myself take my strokes more slowly, 

so as to save my breath. 

Bigley told me afterwards, and so did Bob Chowne, that 

they felt just the same, and would not shout for fear of fright- 
ening me, swimming steadily on, though where we did not 
know. 

" I say, how warm the water is !" cried Bigley; and we others 
said it was. Then I thought of something to say. 

We had each tied our clothes up as tightly as we could in 
our pocket-handkerchiefs, and so it was a long time before they 
were regularly saturated and heavy. 
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"I say," I cried, '*my bundle's jusfc like a cork, and holds 
me up beautiful. How are yours 1" 

Bob Chowne panted out that his was better, and to prove 
how good and buoj'ant his was Bigloy thrust it before him, 
arid swam after it, giving it pushes as he went. 

All this took up our attention for a little while from the 
horror of our position, for a horrible position it was indeed. 
It was a glorious sunny day, and sea and sky were beautiful, 
but the fierce current that set off from the point was sweeping 
us rapidly away, and it was only a question of how long we 
could keep on swimming — a quarter of an hour, half an hour, 
an hour — and then first one and then anotlior must sink, unless 
in our efforts to save the first weak one we all went down to- 
gether, and the glittering sea flowed over our heads with only 
a few bubbles of air to show where we had been. 

We must have been swimming twenty minutes when Bigley 
uttered a shout, and looking up. Bob and I for the first time 
caught sight of a little dingy coming towards us, and far be- 
yond it the lugger lying with her sails tlappiug in the breeze. 

The boat was a long way off, but the man in it had evidently 
seen us, and was coming down to our help, and a thrill of 
exultation ran through me, as I struck out more vigorously to 
reach the haven of safety. 

The minute before we were all swimming steadily and well, 
but the sight of help coming seemed to have comi^letely un- 
nerved us, and in place of taking slow long regular strokes, 
and steady inspirations, with the sides of our heads well down 
in the water, we all quickened our strokes and strained our 
heads above the surface, Avliile, as if moved by the same 
thought, we all together shouted *'Boatl" 
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" Atioyl" came back from what seemed a terrible distance, 
and the feeling of fear I had begim to experience increased 
more and more. 

A coui:)le of minntes earlier I had not thought about the 
distance I could swim, but had kept on swimming. Now I 
could think of nothing else but was it possible that I could 
keep on long enough for the boat to reach me; and, instead 
of steadily trying to decrease the distance, and so help the 
boatman, I began to make very bad jirogress indeed. 

"Hooray!" shouted Bigley just then. "Keep up, boys, and 
don't lose your bundles. It's father, and he'll soon pick us u^x" 

Bundles'? — bundles? AVhere was my bundle"? 

I dared not turn my head to look, but it was not by me, 
and I must have let it float aAvay just when most excited by 
the coming of the boat, but I could say nothing then. 

"Steady!" shouted Bigley again, checking his own speed, 

for he had been getting ahead of us, and he waited till we 
were abreast of him, both swimming too heavily and fast. 

"Don't do that," he cried. "Go steady. Go—" 
He said no more, poor fellow, for the curious dread that un- 
nerves people in the water, and robs them of the power and 
judgment that arc their saving, seemed to have attacked him, 
and he began to swim in a more and more laboured fashion. 

His example affected us, and away went all coolness. We 
were all swimming, and the tide was carrying us along towards 
the boat, that seemed to be getting farther away instead of 
nearer to my dimming eyes. Then in my rapid splashing I 
struck up the water, and grew confused; and feeling all at 
once that I was regularly exhausted, I turned over on my back 
to float. 
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It was an unlucky movement, for I did it hastily and -with 
the consequence that my head went under. I inhaled a quantity 
of the stinging briny salt water, and raising my head as I 
choked and sputtered, I turned back again, struck out two or 
three times, and then began to Ijeat the siirface frantically like 
a dog which has been thrown into the water for the first 
time. 

I can remember no more of what occurred during the next 
few minutes, only that I was staring up at the sky through 
dazzling water-drops; then that all was dark, and then light 
again, and not light as it was before. Then it was once more 
dark, and then I was sitting in a boat half blind, shivering, 
and helpless, with the boat rocking about tremendously, and 
Bob Chowne over the side holding on to the gunwale with one 
hand, to my wrist A\'ith the other. 

It all seemed very wild and strange; but my senses were 
coming back fast, and in an indistinct manner I saw someone 
swimming and plashing the water about twenty yards from the 
boat. It was a man in a blue woollen shirt, and his head was 
bald and shining in the sun, as I saw it for a moment, and 
then, whoever it was, reared himself high as he could in the 
water, and then struck off and swam away from us out to sea. 

He did not go far, but stopped suddenly and shouted to us; 
and as ho did so, I saw a gleam of something white, and then 
that he was holding someone's face above water. 
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CHAPTER XIV.— Just in Time. 



'* A HOY, lad!" he shouted. " Shove a scull over the stern, 
-/^ and scull her this way." 

This roused me, and I jumped up to seize a scull, l)ut felt 
giddy and nearly fell, for Bob Chowne had hold of my wrist. 

"Take hold of the gunwale, Bob," I panted, as I tried again, 
and this time felt better, getting an oar over behind, and send- 
ing the boat along, as I had learned to years before. 

It was slow and aAvkward work, with Bob hanging on to the 
side with his eyes fixed, and his face Avhite ; but I got her along, 
and before I had been sculling many minutes, a great brown 
hand Avas thrown over on the opposite side to where Bob clung, 
and Jonas Uggleston said hoarsely: 

'Lay in your oar, mate, and lean over, and take hold of 
Biglcy here. Get your arm well under him. That's right. 
Keep his head out of the water, I'm about beat for a bit." 

I obeyed him in a dreamy way, getting Bigley's arm over into 
the boat, while I knelt down and put mine round him, and 
held him close to the side. 

"Can you hold on, youngster'^" said old Jonas hoarsely. 
" This was to Bob Chowne, who stared at him wildly, and did 
not speak. 

" Nice chance for me," growled old Jonas. "There, hold fast, 
my lads. I'm going to get in over the starn." 

The boat rose and fell and rocked as he came round, passed 
me hand over hand, to pause by the stern, and I thought he 
was going to climb in; but he altered his mind, and went on 
round by rvhere Bob Chowne clung, held on with one hand, 
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"vvliile he thrust his right arm under the water, and the next 
moment he had hoisted Bob right up and rolled him over into 
the boat, where he lay for a few moments apparently quite 
helpless. 

"Now, young Duncan," said old Jonas, "you hold him fast. 
I'll get in this side. She won't go over." 

It was done in a moment; he let himself sink down, and 
turn, gave a spring as I turned my head round to watch him; 
the gunwale of the boat seemed to go down level with the 
water, and he was on board, while, before I could realize it, he 
was bending over me to get his arms under poor Big's and 
drag him into the boat, this time sending the gunwale so low 
that a quantity of water came in as well. 

Old Jonas set his son up in the stern with liis back against 
the rowlock, and it was no easy job, for Big was limp, and 

tremendously heavy; but the bumping about seemed to do him 
some good, for, just as I was about to ask in a voice full of 
awe if he was dead, poor Bigley uttered a low groan. 

" Hah ! he's coming to, then," said old Jonas, panting 

heavily, as he seated himself on the middle thwart. *' Here, 
you young doctor, take that pannikin, and bale out some of 
that water you're lying in. You don't want another bath, do 

youf 

Bob Chowne got up on to his knees in the bottom of the 
boat, shivering and blue, and stared wildly at us all in turn. 

"Cold, eh?" growled old Jonas. "Well, then, I'll bale, and 
you two row to the lugger." 

He glanced round at his son, who was showing signs of re- 
turning animation ; but it evoked no sympathy befoi^e us, what- 
ever he might have felt, for he only frowned as, in a shivering 
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mechanical way, we two wretclied boys seized an oar a2:)iece, 
sat down on the wet thwai'ts and began to row. 

"Now, then," shouted old Jonas, "look where you're going. 
Pull, doctor! Easy, captain! That's better." 

Between his words he kept sending out 2)annikins of water 
rapidly to ease the boat, for it was above our ankles as we sat 
and pulled. 

"Nice fellows all of you!" grumbled old Jonas. " Why, you 
all look blue. Fool's trick! who put it up"?" 

"I — 1 don't know what you mean, Mr. XJggleston," I said. 

"Who proposed to swim off to the lugger? was it Bigley?" 

"N — no, Mr. Uggleston," I panted, half hysterically, as I 
tugged at the oar, an example followed by Bob Chowne, who 
was very silent and very blue. 

" Soon as I get you aboard, I'll give you all a good rope's- 
ending, and chance what your fathers say," grumbled old 
Uggleston, as he sent the water flashing over the side. " I 
suppose it was my Bigley as sot you at it, wasn't it^" 

"No, sir," I said, as I rapidly grew more composed now. 
"We were on the rock yonder, and had to swim for it. We 
wanted to get to shore." 

"And the current took you out, eh? Of course it would. 
Then you weren't swimming for the lugger, eh?" 

" Oh, no, sir," I cried; " we had forgotten all about the boat." 

"Then, where were you going to swim to — Swansea?" ho 
cried. 

"I don't know, sir," I said dolefully. 

" No more do I," he snarled. " 'Cross the sea to Ireland, eh ? 
and no biscuit and water. Ah, you ought to be all roiie's- 
ended. How came you on the rock?" 
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I told him. 

" Lucky I saw you all standing on it white-skinned against 
the black rocks. I sec you all dive in and took my spy-glass, 
and sec you swimming this way, and when I told Binnacle 
Bill, he said just what I thought, that you was swimming out 
to the luggej', and wouldn't do it, and so I took the boat and 
come to you, and I'm sorry I did now." 

"Sorry, sirl" I said. 

*'Ay, sorry. You're a set o' young swabs. What's the good 
of cither of you but to give trouble. Here, where are your 
clothes? Under the cliff ?" 

"No, sir," I said dolefully. "We undressed on the big flat 
rock there, and tied them up in bundles." 



"Bundles? Where are they thenf 

" Lost mine," said Bob, speaking for the first time. 

"Oh, you're coming round then, are you?" cried old Jonas. 
"You've lost yours then; and has my Bigley lost all liis 
kit?" 

" Yes, sir; we've all lost our bundles, unless they get thrown 

up by the tide." 

"Which they won't," snarled old Jonas. *'Eope's end it is, 

for if I don't thrash that big ugly cub of mine as soon as I got 
him aboard, I'll—- Now then, what are you yawing about that 
way for? Easy, captain! Pull, doctor, will you? Now, both 
together.- Eegular stroke. That's better. And so's that," ho 
said, as he scooped out the last few drops of water with the tin 
pannikin, and finished off by soi)ping the remaining moisture 
with a piece of coarse flannel stuff' which he wrung out over the 
side. 

Bob and I did not speak, but tugged at our oars, as absurd- 
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looking a crew as was ever seen upon the Devon coast, while 
we kept looking pityingly at poor Bigley. 

Poor fellow ! He had placed his arms one on either side, 
resting upon the gunwale, and appeared to be hard sot to keep 
his head up from liis chest. Then he had one or two violent 
fits of coughing, and ended by sitting back in the bottom of the 
boat witli a weary sigh and closing his eyes. 

"Look, sir, look!" I cried in agony, for I thought Bigley 

must be dying. 

" Well, I am looking at him, boy. He's coming round. I 
can't do anything for him here, can I? Pull hard, you young 
swabs, both of you, and let's get aboard. I don't know what 
folks want to have boys for. 

We rowed haid, bending Avell to our oars, and after a few 
minutes I ventured to speak again, for Bigley looked terribly 
ill. 

*'Do you think he's getting better, sir?" I said. 

"Better, boyl Yes," he said, not unkindly, for I suppose 
my anxiety about his son moved him. " He'll be all right when 
I've warmed and laced him up with the rope's end. I'm going 
to make you all skip as soon as I get you aboard and there's 
room to move." 






"But he looks so ill, sir," I said, quite ignoring the rope's- 



ending. 



" Of course he does, my lad. So would you if you had gone 
down as far as he did, and swallowed as mucli water. Easy. 
In oars." 

I did not know we had rowed so far, but just then the boat 
bumped up against the side of the lugger, and old Jonas rose, 
took the painter as he stepped into the bows, and handed it to 
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Binnacle Bill, whose grim old face relaxed into a grin as lie saw 
our plight. 

*' What have you got, Master Uggles'on ? " he said. "White 
seals 1 " 

"Ay, sometliing o' the sort," grumhlcd old Jonas. "Hero, hoys, 
on hoard with you." 

We needed no second order, but scrambled over the side 
into the lugger, while, at a word from his master, Binnacle Bill 
unbolted the piece of the lugger's bulwarks that answered the 
purpose of a gangway, and as, by main force, old Jonas lifted 
up Bigley, the old sailor leaned down, put his arm round the 
poor limp fellow, and lifted him on deck, where he lay almost 
without motion. 

The next thing was to make fast the httle lioat astern, after 
whicli Binnacle Bill seized the tiller, the sails filled, and the 
boat began to glide through the sunny sea, while Bol^ and I 
picked out the sunniest spot we could find, and watched old 
Jonas as he bent over Bigley and poured a few drops of spirit 
between his teeth from a bottle lie had fetched from the little 

cabin. 

"Rowing's put you two right," said Jonas. "Ah, I thought 
that would do him good." 

Certainly it did, for in a few minutes' time Bigley was able 
to sit up in an oil-skin coat of his father's, while we two were 
accommodated with a couple of Jersey shirts, Avhich when worn 

as the only garment are nice and warm, but anything but be- 
coming. 

The little lugger tacked and tacked again before we could 
make the mouth of the Gap; and, probably because he was too 
busy over Bigley and the boat, old Jonas said no more about 
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the rope's end, but ran us right in over the pebble bar into the 
little river, when Binnacle Bill was sent over to our cottage to 
fetch some clotlies for me and Bob, he being about my size, and 
till they came we lay in old Jonas's bed. 

Then a tremendous tea was eaten, Bigley being well enough 
to join in, and afterwards in cool of the evening old Jonas 
rowed us round and along the coast to see if we could pick up 
our bundles; but they had cither sunk or gone off to sea, and 
we returned without. 

Bigley was evidently very poorly, but he wouldn't give up, 
and started to walk part of the way Ijack with us. 

I noted one thing as we were going. Bob Chowne and I 
held out our hands to say "Good-night," and to thank old 
Jonas for saving our lives, 

" Oh, it was nothing," he said, shaking hands very warmly 
with Bob Chowne, but taking no notice of mine. "It's all 
right. Good-bye, lads, but don't do it again. 

We said we would not, and started off home, where we both 
expected severe scoldings; but before w^e had gone fifty yards 
up the cliff j)ath old Jonas hailed us with a stentorian, "Ahoy!" 

"What is it, father r' shouted Bigley. 

"Bring those boys back," roared old Jonas. "I forgot to 
give cm the rope's end." 

I need not tell you we didn't go back. But when we j^arted 
from Bigley half a mile further on, I said to him: 

" AVhy wouldn't yoxir father shake hands with me*?" 

"Hush! Don't take any notice," said Bigley in low voice; 
"he's very angry still about Captain Duncan buying the Gap 
and finding the silver mine. That's all!" 

"That's all!" Bigley said. But it was not. 
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Chapter XV. — Back to School. 




TEIED very liard not to meet Doctor Chowne "when lie 
next came over to our cottage, which was two days after 
the escape from drowning, for he was very frequently in confab 
with my father. 

They went into the httle jiarlour, and so as to he out of tlie 
way I went into tlie chff garden to watch the sea seated astride 
of one of the gates; but, as hick would have it, my father 
and the doctor came out to talk in the garden, and as there was 
no way of escape without facing them, I had to remain where 
I was and put on the boldest front I could. 

*'01i, you're there, are you, Mr. Sep^' exclaimed the doctor 

grimly. 

" Yes, sir," I said. 

"That's right; I only wanted to ask s^ favour of you." 

"What is it, sirf' I said. 

" Oh, wait a minute and I'll tell you," said the doctor in his 
grimmest way. "It was only this. You see I'm a very busy 
man, twice as bus}' as I used to bo since your father has taken 



to consulting me. What I want you to do is this 
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He stopped short and stared at me till I grew uncomfortable. 
"This, my lad," he continued. "To save time, I want you 
to tell me when you are going to try next to kill my boy." 

"To kill Bob, sirr' 

" Yes, I want to be ready, as I've so little time to spare. I 
want to order mourning from Exeter, and to give orders for 

the funeral." 

"I — I don't understand you, sir," I stammered. 

(347) K 
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" Not understand me, my lad ! why, I spoke plainly enough. 
You've tried to kill my Uob twice; third time never fails." 

"Doctor Chowne!" I exclaimed. 

"Your most humble servant, sir," he continued sarcastically. 
"I only wanted to add, that 1 should like you to do it as 
soon as you can, for he is costing me a great deal for clothes 
and hoots." 

"There, there, Cliowne," said my father, taking pity upon 
me, "boys will be Itoys, I daresay your chap was just as bad 
as mine, and old Ugglcston's baby quite their equal." 

"TJiey lead my iiob into all the mischief," cried the Doctor 
sharply. 

"Oh, no doubt, no doubt," said my father in In's driest way. 

"And I should like to know as near as I can Avhon it's to 
come to an cndT' 

"There, tliere, never mind," said my father good-humouredly. 
"Give them another chance, and if they spoil these clothes 
we'll send into Bristol for some sail-cloth, and have 'em rigged 
out in that." 

" Sail-cloth 1" cried the doctor, "old carpet you mean. That's 
the only thing for them." 

" Holidays will soon bo over, Cliowne, and we shall be lid 
of them." 

"Yes, that's a comfort," said the doctor; and, as lie turned 
away, I looked appealingly at my father, who gave me a dry 
look, and taking it to mean that I might go, I slipped off afnd 
went in to Ripplemouth. 

I soon found Uob, sitting in a very ragged old suit, out of 
which he had grown two years before, and he looked so comical 
with his arms far through his sleeves, and his legs showing 
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so long beneath his trouscr bottoms, thau I burst out lauirh- 
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" Yah ! that's just hke you," cried Bob viciously. "I never 
saw sucli a chap. Got 2^1enty of clothes, and it don't matter to 
you; but look at me!" 

"Well, I was looking at you," I said. ^'What an old guy 
you are ! " 

"Do you want me to liit you on the nose, Sep Duncanf he 
said. 

* Why, of course not," I said. "I came over to play, not 



fight. Where are your Sunday clothes 1" 

" Where are they T' snarled Bob, speaking as if I had touched 
him on a very sore spot. "Why, locked up in the surgery 
cupboard along with the 'natomy bones and the sticking-plaster 
roll." 

"What! has your father locked them up'?" 

" Yes, he has locked them up, and says he isn't going to run 
all over the country seeing patients to find me in clothes to 
lose — just as if I could help it." 

"But haven't von been measured for some morel" 

V 

"Yes, but they Avon't be done yet, and father says I'm to 
go on wearing these the rest of the time I'm at home." 

I looked at him from top to toe as he stood before me, and 
it was of no use to try to keep my countenance. I could not, 
and the more I tried the more I seemed to be obhged to laugh. 

As for Bob he ground his teeth and clenched his hands, but 
this only made him look the more comic, and I threw myself 
in a chair and fairly roared, till he came at me like an angry 
bull; but as I made no resistance, only laughed, he lowered his 
fists. 
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"I can't help it, Bob; I "was obliged to laugh," I cried. 
"There, you may laugh at me now; but you do look so droll. 
Have you been out? 

"Been out? In thesel Of course I haven't. How can I? 
N^o: I'm a prisoner, and all the rest of my hoYula>y time is going 

to be spoiled." 

"Oh, I say, don't talk like that, old boy," I cried. "AVhy 
didn't you keep the suit I lent jonV 

"I don't want to be dependent on you for old clothes," he 
said haughtily. 

" Well, I'd I'ather wear them than those you have on. Bob. 
Oh, I say, you do look rum!" 

"If you say that again I shall hit you," cried Bob fiercely. 

"Oh, very well, I won't say it," I said; "but I say, wouldn't 
you wear a suit of old Big's ? 

I said it quite seriously, but he regularly glaired and seemed 
as if he were going to liy at me, but he neither moA'ed nor 
spoke. 

"JNTever mind about your clothes," I said. "Big's sure to 
be over before long. Let's get out on the cliff, or down by the 
shore, or go hunting up in the moor, or something." 

" AVhat, like this'?" said Bob, getting up to turn round before 
me and show me how tight his clothes were. 
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"Well, what does it matter?" I said. "Nobody will see us." 
"It isn't seeing you," he replied, "it's seeing me. No, I 
sha'n't go out till I get some clothes." 

Bob ko2>t his word, and for the rest of the holidajs when I 
went out it always used to be with Bigley Uggleston. But we 
did not neglect poor Bob, for we went to see him nearly every 
day, and played games with him in tlie garden, and finished the 
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gooseberries, and began the apples, contriving to enjoy our- 
selves 2^retty "vvell. 

As for the doctor, it was his way of dealing with his son, 
and I suppose he thought he w\as right; but it was very un- 
pleasant, and kept poor Bob out of many a bit of enjoyment, 
those clothes being locked away. 

I said that Bob would not go out. I ought to have said, by 
daylight, for he used to go with us after dark down to the end 
of the tiny pier, where we sat with our legs swinging over the 
water, each holding a fishing-line and waiting for any fish that 
might be tempted to take the raw mussel stuck upon our 
hooks. 

But somehow that narroAv escape of ours seemed to act like 
a damper u^Don the rest of our holidays, and I spent a good 
deal of my time with Bigley, watching the preparations made 
by the masons at the works in the Gap. 

We all declared that we Avcre not sorry when one morning 
old Teggley Grey's cart stopped at our gate to take up my box. 
Bob Chowne's was already in, and ho was sitting upon it, while 
Bigley was half-way up the slo])e leading over the moor waiting 
by the roadside with his. 

I said "Good-bye" to my father, who shook my hand warmly. 

*' Learn all you can, Sep," he said, "and get to lie a man, for 
you have a busy life before you, and before long I shall want 
you to help me." 

I climbed in, and old Teggley drew out the corners of his 
lips and grinned as if he Avas glad that Bob Chowne was so 
miserable. Fur Lob did not move, only sat with his hands 
supporting his face, staring down before him, bent, miserable, 
and dejected. 
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"What's the matter, Bobf I said, trying to be cheerful. 
"Got the toothache^" 

"Yes," he said sourly, "all over." 

" Get out ! What is it 1 Father made you take some physic ? " 

"Yes, pills. Yerbum nasticusis, and bully draught after." 

"What! has he been scolding youl" 

"Scolding me! He never does anything else. I sha'n't 
stand it much longer. I shall run off to sea and be a cabin- 
boy, 

"Hi, hi, hi!" 

"What are you laughing at?" snapped Bob, turning sharply 
upon old Teggley. 

"At you, Mars Bob Chowne, going for a cabin-boy." 

That last was a severe crack given to admonish the big bony 
horse old Teggley drove; but he was a merciful man to his 
beast, and always hit on the pad, the collar, or the shafts. 

"S'pose I like to ^o for a cabin-bo}^, 'tain't no business of 
yours, is it?" cried Bob snappishly. 

"Not a bit, my lad, not a bit. I'll take your sea-chest ovei 
to Barnstaple for you when you go." 

"No, you won't," grumbled Bob viciously, "for I won't have 
one." 

"Ahoy! Biglcy," I shouted, looking out from under the tilt. 



"Hooray for school!" 

"Aha! look at him — look at him!" shouted Bob, whose 
Avhole manner changed as soon as he saw Bigley's doleful face. 
" I say, old Grey, here's a little boy crying because he is going 
back to school." 

Bigley did not say anything, only gave Bob a reproachful 
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glance as he handed his box up to the cairiei', and then 
chmbed in. 

"Gently, Mars Uggles'on," cried tlie old carrier, who seemed 
to consider that he had a right like other people to joke Bigley 
about his size; "gently, my lad, or you'll break the sharps. 
I didn't know I was going to liave a two-liorse load." 

"Look here, old Teggley GrejM" cried Bigley fh-ing np; "if 
you sa3^ another word about my being so large, I'll ])itch you 
out of the back of the cart, and drive into Barnstaple without 
you." 

"Do, Bigley, do," cried Bob in ecstasy. "Here, Til hold 
the reins. Chuck him out" 

"Don't talk that way, Mars Bob Chowne," whined the old 
man. "You wouldn't like me to be hurt." 

"Oh, just wouldn't II" cried Bob spitefully. "Pitch him 
overboard, Bigley, old boy, and hurt hiua as much as you 
can." 

"No, no, you wouldn't, Mars Bob Chowne. You wouldn't 
like me to have to be carried home on a wagon, and your 
father have to tend me for broken bones and such." 

"I tell you I would," cried Bob savagely; "and I hope 
you'll bite your tongue, and then you won't be so read}^ to ask 
questions. There ! 

"Me ask questions!" exclaimed the old carrier in an ill-used 
tone. "As if I ever did. "Well, never mind, he'll know better 

some day." 

The old man sniffed several times quite severely, and sat 
bolt upright at the side of the cart, looking out at his horse's 
ears, and left us to ourselves. 

Bob's fit of melancholy was over, and he >vas I'eady to njake 
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remarks upon cvcrytliing he saw; but neither Bigley nor I 
spoke, for ^ve were intent upon something the latter tokl me. 

"I don't want to tell tales," he said to me in a low tone, 
*'but father makes me miserable." 

"But do you think it is so bad as you sayf 

Eigley nodded. 

*'H6 goes and sits on a stone with his spy-glass where he 
can see them, but they can't see him, and he stops there watch- 
ing for hours everything they do, and comes back looking ver}'' 
serious and queer." 

"Well, what does it matter?" I said. " He won't hurt us. 
He can't, because he is my father's tenant, and if he did he'd 
have to go." 

"Don't talk like that, Sep," whispered Bigley. "It's bad 

enough now, and it would be worse then." 

"I say, what chaps you two are!" cried Bob Chowne. "Why 
don't you talk to a fellow?" 

No one answered, and Bob turned sulky and went and sat 
on the front of the cart, where he began to whistle. 

" What do you mean by being worse?" I said. 

Bigley shook his head. 

"I don't know; I can't say," he whispered. "I mean I 
don't want father to be very cross." 

"I say, Big," I whispered. "Your father really is a smug- 
gler, isn't he?" 

Bigley looked sharply round to gaze at old Teggley Grey 
and Bob Chowne, creeping as he did so nearer to the tail-board 

of the cart, and I followed him. 

" I oughtn't to tell," he whispered back. 

"But you'll tell me. I won't say a word to a soul," I said. 
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"Well, I don't know. I'm not sure, but^" 

Bigley panscdj and looked round again before putting his 
lips close to my ear and whispering softly: 

"I think he is." 

"I'm sure of it," I whispered back; "and I know he goes 
out in his lugger to meet French boats and Dutch boats, and 
makes no end of money by smuggling." 

"AYho told you thatf whispered Bigley fiercely. 

" Nobody. It's what everybody says of him. They all say 
that he'll be caught and hanged some day for it — hung in 
chains; but of course I hope he won't, Big, because of you." 

"It's all nonsense. It isn't true," said Bigley indignantly, 
" and those who talk that way are far more likely to be hung 
themselves. But I wish your father hadn't bought the Gap." 

"I don't," I said. "He had a right to buy it if he liked, 
and I don't see what business it is of your father. Why don't 
he attend to his fishing?" 

Bigley looked up at me sharply, to see if I had any hidden 
meaning. 

'* He does attend to his fishing," he said angrily; "and if he 
hadn't been attending to his fishing he wouldn't have been out 

in his boat that day, and saved you from being drowned." 

I never liked Bigley half so well before as when he spoke 
up like that in defence of his father; but I was in a sour dis- 
appointed mood that day, because the holidays were over and 
I was going back to school, so I said something that was 
thoroughly ungenerous, and which I felt sorry for as I spoke. 

"Yes, he saved us all from being drowned, I su])pose," I 
said; "but he hadn't been fishing, for there were no iish in the 
boat." 
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"Just as if anybody could be sure of catching fish every 
time he went out," cried Bigloy angrily. "There, you want to 
quarrel because you are miserable at having to go back to school, 
but I sha'n't. I hate it. Go and fall out with old Bob Chowne." 

This made me feel angry and I drew away from him, for it 
was trying to make out that I was as quarrelsome as Bob 

Chowne delighted to be. But I felt so horribly in fault directly 
after that I went back to my place and sat by him in silence. 

After a time the old carrier turned to us with a request that 
we would get out and give the horse a rest up the hill. 

We all obeyed, tAvo of us jumping out over the tail-board, the 
other by the front, and leaping off the shaft. 

It was 2^1ain enough that the holidays were over, and that 
the joyous hearty s})irit of the homeward-bound was there no 
more, for Bob Chowne took one side of the road in front of 
the horse, and the old carrier the other, while Bigley and I 
hung back behind and walked slowly after them ou opposite 

sides after the fashion of those in front. 

Then came the sto}>ping of the cart, and mounting again and 
descending a couple more times, before we reached Barnstaple, 
dull, low-spirited, and ready to find about a score of boys just 
back, and looking as doleful as Ave did ourselves. 



CHAPTER XVI.— Ouii Silver Mine. 

SCHOOL life has been so often narrated, that I am going to 
skip over mine, and make one stride from our return after 
Midsummer to Christmas, when Ave all Avent back home in a 
very different frame of mind. 
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The country looked very diiferent to when we saw it last, 
but it was a mild balmy winter, with primroses and cuckoo- 
pints pushing in the valleys, and here and there a celandine 
pretending that spring liad come. 

The roads were dirty, but we thought little about tliem^ for 
we knew that the sea-shore Avas always the same, and, if any- 
thing, more interesting in winter than in summer. 

I was all eagerness to get home and see what had been done 
in the Gap, for my father in his rare letters had said very little 
about it. 

Bigley was equally eager too. Six months had made a good 
deal of difference in him, for, young as he was, he seemed to 
be more manly and firm-looking, though to talk to he was just 
as boyish as ever, and never happier than when he was playin 

at some game. 

He, too, was ready enough to talk about the Gap, and 
wonder what had been done. 

*' I hope your father has made friends with mine," he kept on 

saying as we drew nearer home. '*lt will be so awkward if they 

are out when you and I want to be in. Because we do, don't wc ?" 
" Why, of course," I cried. 

''And it will be so awkward, won't it?" 

"No," I said stoutly, "it won't make any difference; you 
and I arc not going to fall out, so Avliy should we worry about 
it? I say, look at Bob Chowne!" 

Bigley turned, and there ho was once more seated upon his 
box, right up on the big knot of the cord, just as if lie liked 
to make himself uncomfortable. TJicn his elbows were on his 
knees and his chin was in his hands, as he stared straight 
before him from out of the tilt of the big cart. 
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"Why, wheat's the matter, Bobr' I said. 
"N'othing." 

"AVhy, there must be something or you wouldn't look like 
that. AVhat isit?" 
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"Oh, I don't know; only that we're going home. 

"Well, aren't you glad r' 

"Glad? No, not I. What is there to be glad about] I 
haven't forgotten last holidays.'' 

"What do you mean?" said Bigley and I in a breath. 

"Oh, wasn't I always getting in rows, bccavisc you two 
fellows took me out and got me in trouble. I haven't for- 
gotten about that old suit of clothes." 

"But I say. Bob," I cried, "didn't you do your ])art of get- 
ting into troubled' 

" Oh, I don't know. Don't bother, I'm sick of it. I'm tired 
of being a boy. I wish I was a man." 

" Nay, don't wish that," cried the old carrier, who had been 

liearing eveiything, though ho had not sj^okc^n before. "Man, 

indeed! Why, aren't you all boys with everything you can 
wish for? How would you like to be a man and have to do 
nothing else every day but sit in this here cart, and go to and 
fro, to and fro, from year's end to year's end, and never no 

change?" 

As we drew near the Bay Bob Chowne grew more fidgety 
and despondent, but ^Ae tried to cheer him up by making 
api^ointments to go fishing and exploring the shore; but my 
first intent was to run over to the Gap, and see what was going 

on there. 

As the carrier's cart descended the hill and we came in sight 
of the cottage, I saw some one at the gate, and leaning out on 
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one side I saw that it was ixiy father and the doctor, but before 
I could say so tJicre was a jerk wliich nearly threw lue off, and 
I heard a familiar voice cry : 

"There you are, then. Out with your box, lad. Here's 
Binnacle Bill come to carry it. IIow do, young gentlemen? 
Well, young doctor, I've got that rope's-ending saved up for 
you whenever you like to come." 

Old Jonas did not offer to shake hands with either of us, but 
Bigley did after handing out his box. 

"You'll come on to-morrow," he said quickly. 

" Yes, we'll come," I said, answering for both ; and I observed 
tliat old Jonas smiled grimly, though he did not speak. 

Then Bob and I were alone and jogging down the zigzag 
road, travcrshig another five hundred yards before avc reached 
our gate, where my father and the doctor were waiting 

for us. 

"Brought the lads liome quite safe, captain," f^aid okl Teggley 
Grey. "Shall I take Mars Bobcrt's box on to the town, 
doctorV' 

The old carrier remained unanswered, for we were both 
being heartily shaken by the hand, while old Sam came up 
smiling to carry in my box. 

"Yes, take on the other box, Grey," cried the doctor. 
"We shall walk home, Bob." 

" After a good tea," put in my father; and I found that meal 
awaiting us all, and very hearty and cosy it looked after the 
foimal repasts at school. 

"Why, you've both grown," said the doctor, as we sat down 
in the snug old room, where every object around seemed to be 
welcomin<r me. 
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''Yes, that they have," said my father. "Your Bob has the 
best of it too." 

"Triiie," said the doctor, "trifle. Well, sir, how many suits 
of clothes shall you want this time ? Tve never heard any more 

of the ones you lost." 

I saw Bob turn red and take a vicious bite out of a piece of 
bread and butter. 

"They're nearly six months older now," said my father 
smiling, as lie performed the feminine task of i3ouring out the 
tea, " and they'll be more careful." 

"Will theyl" said the doctor emphatically. "You see if 
the young varlets are not in trouble before the week's out, sir." 

"Let's hope not," said my father. "Come, boys, help your- 
selves to the ham and eggs." 

"Come, boys, help yourselves to the ham and eggs!" said 

Bob Chowne to me as soon as we were alone. "Who's to help 

himself to ham and eggs when he's having the suit of clothes 
he lost banged about his unfortunate head? It regularly spoiled 

my tea." 

"Why, Bob," I cried, "you had three big cups, six pieces of 
bread and butter, two slices of bam, three eggs, a piece of cake, 
and some cream." 

" There's a sneak — there's a way to treat a fellow !" he cried, 
growing spiky all over, and snorting with annoyance. "Ask 
a poor chap to tea, and then count his mouthfuls. Well, that is 
mean." 

"Why, I only said so because you declared you had had a 
bad tea." 

"So I did — miserable," he retorted. "I seemed to see 
mj^self again sitting at home in those old worn-out clothes, and 
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afraid to go out at any other tiiiic but night, when no ono was 
looking." 

"Now, Bob: where are jonV cried his father. "I'll take 
him off at once, Duncan, or hell eat you out of house and hmne." 

"Hear that]" cried Bob, "hear that? Pretty way to talk 
of a fellow, isn't it. I don't wonder everybody hates me. I'm 
about the most miserable chap that ever was." 

"Not you, Bob. Come over to-morrow." 

"What f or r' 

"Oh, I don't know. We'll go rabbiting or something." 

"Now, Bob!" came from the doctor. 

" Here, I must go. Good-bye. I'll come if I can. I wish 
I was you, or old Bigley, or somebody else." 

"Or back at school," I said laughing. 

"Yes, or back at school," he said quite seriously; and then 
his arm was grasped by his father. 

"Just as if I was a patient," he grumbled to me next day. 
"Father don't like me. He only thinks I am a nuisance, and 
he's glad when I'm going back to school. I shall run off to 

Bristol some day and go to sea, that's what I shall do." 

lUit that was the next day. That evening I stood with my 
father at the gate till Bob and his father were out of sight in 
the lane, and then we went back into the j^arlour, where my 
father lit his pipe and sat smoking and gazing at me. 

"Well, Sep," he said after a pause, "don't you want to know 
how the mine is getting on?" 



"Yes, father," I said; "but I didn't like to ask." 
"Well, I'll tell you without, my boy, I've not got much 
profit out of it at present, because the expenses of starting 
have been so great; but it's a very fine thing, my boy." 
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" Ts it going to make you rich, fatlierl" 

'* I hope so, boy, for your sake. There's plenty of lead, and 
out of the lead we are ahle to get about four per cent of silver," 

"Four per cent, father!" I said; "what — interest?" 

"No, boy, profit. I mean in every hundred pounds of lead 
there are four pounds of pure silver, but of course it costs a 

good deal to refine." 

"And may I go and see it all to-morrow?" I asked. 

"To be sure; and 1 ho})e, after a year or two, you Avill be 



of great use to me there." 

I felt as if I could hardly sleep that night when I went to 
bed. There had been so much to see about the place, so much 
talk to have with old Sam and Kicksey, that it hardly needed 
the thought of seeing the mine next day to keep me awake. 

I thought I should never go to sleep, I say; but I awoke at 
half-past seven the next morning, feeling as if I had had a 
thoroughly good night's rest, and as soon as breakfast \Yas over 
I started with my father on a dull soft winter's morning to sec 
the mine. 

Bob and Bigley were to come over; but I felt that it would 
be twelve o'clock before Bol> came, and that I should meet 
Eigley; so no liarm would be done in the way of breaking 
faith in the appointment. 

We walked sharply across the hill and descended into the 
Gap, but before we had gone far we met old Jonas Uggleston. 

"Morning!" ho said pleasantly. "Morning, squire!" to me. 
" Seen my Bigley yef?" 

" No." 

"Ahl he has gone your way. Tell him T want to sec him 
if he comes." 
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We said we would, and old Jonas went his way and we ours. 

"Why, father," I said, "how civil he has grown!" 

"Yes," said my father gravely, **he has; but I would almost 
rather he had kept his distance. Don't tell your school-fellow 
I said that." 

"Of course not, father," I said confidently; and we went on 
to the mine — the silver mine, and I stood and stared at a part 
of the valley that had been inclosed with a stone 'wall. There 
were some rough stone sheds, a stack of oak props, and a rough- 
looking pump worked by a large water-wheel, which was set in 
motion by a trough which brought water from the side of the 
hill, where a tiny stream trickled doAvn. 

Thei'e was one very large heap of rough stone that looked 
as if barrows full of broken fragments were always being run 
along it, and turned over at the end, for the pieces to rattle 
down the side into the valley j there was a small heap close by, 
and under a shed there was a man breaking up some dirty wet 
stuff with a hammer. 

That was all that was to see except some troughs to carry 
off dirt}^ water, and the roiigh framework and trap-doors over 
what seemed to be a well. 

"Why, Sep," said my father laughing, "how blank you 
look! Don't you admire the mine?" 

"Is — is this a silver mine, father?" I faltered. 

"Yes, my lad, silver-lead. Doesn't look very attractive, 
does it 1" 

I shook my head. 

"But is it going to be worth a great deal of money f 

"Yes, my boy; only wait and you'll see. But I suppose you 
expected to see a hole in the earth leading down into quite an 

(317) L 
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enchanted cave — ehl — a sort of Aladdin's palace, with walls 
sparkling with native silver?" 

*' Well, not qnite so much as that, father," I replied; "but 
I did expect to find something different to this." 

" So do most people when they go to see a mine, Sep, and 
they are horribly disappointed to find that they have not used 
their common sense. They know that if they dig down into 
the earth to make a well, in twenty feet or so, perhaps less, 
they come to water; and it has never occurred to them that if 
they dig down to form a mine, it must naturally be a wet dark 
muddy hole just like this one upon which you look with so 
much disgust. But wait a bit, my boy. We shall soon have 
furnaces at work and be smelting our ore and converting some of 
it into silver. There'll be more to see then. You don't care to 
go downf he said, leaning his hand upon a windlass over the 
trap-doors. 

"Is there anything to see, father^' I said rather dolefully. 

"To see! Well, there are the sides of a big well-like hole 
which you can vsee f L'om here. Look 1 

He threw open a trap-door, and I gazed into a well-like place 
with a couple of ropes hanging down it, and I noted that the 
walls were made of the stone that had been dug and broken out. 
The place looked dark and damp, and there was the trickling 
of dripping water. That was all. 

"Well, Sep, what do you say? — will you go?" 

"Is it all like this, father?" I said. 

"Yes, precisely, my lad. Shall I have you let down?" 

"No, thank you," I said; "I think I'll stop up." 

He nodded and smiled, and after staying with him for a 
time while he examined some of the ore that the man was 
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brealnng up he set me free, but not till I had asked him how 
many men he had at work, and been told that at present there 
were only six. 




CHAPTER XVIL— We have a Little FiSHiNa 

WENT away to see ii I could find Bigley, feeliiig very much 
put out, and full of ho})e that Bob Chowne, when he came, 
would not ask me to take him to see the mine. 

For, truth to tell, I had made ratlicr a fuss about that mine, 
talking about silver-lead in a very importaut way at school; 
and, as I recalled my words, I felt quite a shudder of horror as 
I thought of all the boys in my class coming and standing at 
the mouth of the mine, and bursting into a roar of laughter at 
this being the silver cavern in the earth. 

There was no likelihood of any of them coming save Bob 
Chownej but there was no knowing what he would say when 
we got* back if I offended him and he was in 0Di3 of his teasing 

fits. 

I walked down to the end of the Gap, past the cottage, and 
was just going to ask if Bigley had come back, when I saw old 
Jonas and Binnacle Bill, with another man, putting off in the 
lugger, which was lying by a buoy about a quarter of a mile 
from the shore. 

After five months at school it seemed such a j^retty sight to 
see the red sails hoisted and Jill out, and tlie lugger begin to 
mov^e slowly over the smooth water, that I sat down on a stone 
and watched the boat, wishing I were in her, till she gradually 
grew more distant, and there was a dull thud close beside me. 
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I looked round but saw nothing, and T was turning to watch 
the lugger again, when I heard a fresh pat on the slate rub- 
bish by me, and soon after a piece of fiat thin shale struck the 
clatter stream behind me. 

*'Some one throwing," I said to myself, and looking up, 
there, about six hundred feet above me on the cliff path, were 
Bigley and Bob Chowne. 

I shouted to them, and they ran to the nearest clatter stream 
and be2;an to slide down standinir. Sometimes thev came 
swiftly for a few yards; sometimes they stopped and each had 
a check, a fall, and a roll over, but they were uj) again directly, 
and in less than half the time it would have taken them to 
walk they were down by my side. 

"Here, where have you been?" cried Bob, who was in the 
highest of glee. "Old Big says it's such a dark quiet day that 
the fish are sure to bite, and he's going to ask his father to let 

us have the boat, and row out."' 

*' But Mr. Uggieston isn't at home." 

"No, that he isn't," said Bigley, who had just caught sight 
of the lugger. "That is tiresome." 

"But they haven't taken the boat," cried Bob, "so it don't 
matter." 

"Yes, it does," said Bigley gravely, "because I shouldn't 
like to take the boat without leave." 

"Why, of course you wouldn't if your father was at home," 
said Bob quickly; "but I'm quite sure Mr. Uggleston wouldn't 
like us two to be disappointed when we'd come on purpose 
to go." 

"Oh, I don't think he'd mind," said Bigley. 

" But I know he would," cried Bob, who spoke in the most 
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consequential manner. "Your father is rough, but he is very 
good at bottom." 

"Why, of course he is," cried Bigley. 

"Then he wouldn't like us to be cheated out of our treat, 
so you get the mussels for the bait, and some worms, and let's 
go. 

Bigley hesitated. He wanted to go, for the sea was as 
smooth as a mill-pond — a rare thing in winter; and perhaps 
we should have to wait for some time before another such day 
arrived. 

He looked at me and I wanted to go too. That was plain 
enough, and the chance seemed so tempting that, even if I did 
not openly abet Bob, I said no word to persuade Bigley not. 

"You'd got all the lines and bait ready, hadn't you?" said 
Bob cunningly. 

"Yes, everything's ready, and I meant to ask father as soon 
as I got back. Here, hi ! Mother Bonnet, how long will father 

"Oh, all depends on the Avind," said the fresh-looking old 
lady coming out, smiling and smoothing her hair. "They've 
gone across to Swansea, my dear. It will be a long time 'fore 
they're l)ack." 

" There, you see, you can't ask, and it's no use to signal to 
them in the lugger, because they couldn't understand, so you've 
irot to take the boat, and we shall be back long before they 



are." 



" But it would be so horrible if we were to meet with any 
accident this time," said Bigley. "You know how unlucky we 
were over the prawns. There, we'd better not go!" 

"There's a Molly for you!" cried Bob. "Just because we 
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got in a muddle twice over in catching prawns and crabs you 
think we're always going to be in a mess. 

*'No, I don't," said Bigley; "but it would be so queer if we 
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got into a scrape the very first time we go out." 

"Get out! Oh, I say, you do malce me grin, old Big. 
There, go and get your lines, and a gaff, and the basket of 
bait. Let's be off' wliile the sea is so smooth." 

Bigley hesitatedj and after a good deal of banter from Bob, 
and an appeal to me, he went off, sorry and yet pleased, to get 
the lines and bait. 

"And now hell be obhgcd to go, Sep. Don't let's give him 
time to think, or he's such an old woman he'll back out." 

"But—" 

"Get out! Don't say but. There, we won't go out far, only 
to the mouth there by the buoy, and we can catch plenty of 
lish without any trouble at all.'" 

I gave way — I couldn't helj) it, and we two went on, so that 
when Bigley came with the baskets and lines we were waiting 
for them, and his scruples were nearly overcome. 

" Think it will matter if we take the boat?" he said dubiously, 
for he evidently shared our longing to go. 

I said no, I did not think it would, for we could clean it 
out after we had done fishing, and we had been boating so often 
with other people that I for one felt quite equal to the man- 
agement of the little vessel. 

But all the time there was a curious sensation of wrojig- 
doing worrying me, and I wished that I had not been so ready 
to agree. It was as if I felt the impression of troiible that was 
coming; but I kept the feeling to myself. 

"AYell," said Bigle}^ "I did mean to ask for leave." 
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*'0f course you did," cried Bob Chowne; "but as your 
father is off you can't. Come along, boys, and let's get a good 
haul this time." 

He seized the bait-basket and made the shells of the mussels 
rattle as he trotted do"\vn towards where the little five-pointed 
a.nchor or grapnel lay on the beach, and began to liaul in the boat. 

As the light buoyant vessel came gliding over the smooth 
surface, and grated and bumped against and over the stones, 
the thoughts of whether we were doing right or wrong grew 
faint, and then, as the bait-basket was thrown in, and the lines 
followed, they were forgotten. 

"In with you, lads!" cried Bob, making a spring, and leap- 
ing from a dry stone right into the boat; but his feet slipped, 
and he came down sitting in the basket of mussels with an 
unpleasant crash. 

"Now, look here J" he cried in a passion, "if you fellows 
laugh at me I won't go," 

Of course this made us all the more disposed; but we turned 
our backs and went down ui)on our knees to begin seeing to 
the hooks upon one of the reeled-up lines. 

"There, you are laughing both of you!" cried Bob, who was 
easing the pain he felt, or thought ho was, by lifting up and 
setting down first one leg and then the other. 

"That we are not!" I cried, and certainly our faces were 
serious enough, as we hurriedly popped the lines over the 
bows, when I jumped in, and, catching up the little grapnel, 
Bigley took one big stride with his long legs, and was on the 
gunwale, which went down nearly to the water with his weight; 
but as the boat rose again, the impetus of the thrust he gave 
her in leaping aboai d carried her out a couple of lengths. 
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There was no thought now of any wrong-doing, as Bob and 
I seized an oar apiece and began to paddle as the boat rose 
and fell and glided over the swelling tide. 

"Pull away, Sep!" cried Bob. "Here, old Big, you're sitting 
all on one side and making the boat lop. Get in the middle 
or I'll splash you!" 

Bigley moved good-humouredly, and the boat danced beneath 
his weight. 

"Heave ho! steady!" shouted Bob. "Don't sink us, lad. I 
say, what a weight you are ! Let's put him ashore, Sep. He's 
too big a Big for a boat like this." 

" Make good ballast," said Bigley, laughing good-humouredly. 
"Boats are always safer when they are well ballasted." 

"I daresay they are, but I like 'em best without Big lumps 
in 'em. I say, how far out shall we go?" 

"Oh, about a quarter of a mile, straight out, over the 

Einglet rocks. You pull, I'll watch the bearings, and drop out 
the grapnel. Pull hard!" 

"VVe rowed away steadily, Avhile, to save time, Bigley took 
out his pocket-knife and, taking a board from the bait-basket, 
laid it upon tlie seat, and began to open the mussels and 
scrape out the contents of the shells ready for placing them 
upon the hooks when we reached the fishing ground. 

For I may tell you that knowing the bottom well has a 
great deal to do with success in sea-fishing. A stranger to our 
parts might think that all he had to do was to row out in a 
little boat a few hundred yards, and begin to iish. 

If he did that, the chances are that he would not catch 
anything, while a boat three or four lengths away might be 
hauling in fish quite fast. 
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The reason is simple. Sea fish frequent certain places after 
the fashion of fresh-water fish, which are found, according to 
their soi'ts, on muddy bottoms; half-way down in clear deeps; 
among piles; in gravelly swims; at the tails of weeds; or under 
the boughs of trees close in to the side of river or lake. 

So with the sea fish. If we wanted to catch bass, we threw 
out in places where the tide ran fast; if we were trying for 
pollack, it was along close by the stones of the rocky shore; if 
for conger, in deep dark holes; and if for fiat-fish, right out in 
deep water, where the bottom was all soft oozy sand. 

Upon this occasion we had decided for the latter, and with 
Bigley giving a word now and then to direct us, as he watched 
certain points on the shore, we rowed away for quite half a 
mile, but keeping straight out from the Gap. 

" Now we're just over the Ringlets," cried Bigley suddenly. 

" Heave over the anchor then ! " I shouted. 

*' No, go on a bit farther, about fifty yards, and then we shall 
be on the muddy sand. I know." 

AVe boys pulled, and then all at once Bigley shouted '*In 

oars!" and we ceased rowing as the grapnel went over the side 
with a splash, and the cord ran across the gunwale, grating and 
acrorttng as Bob called it, till the little anchor reached the 
bottom, and the drifting of the boat was checked. 

*'I say, isn't it deepf' I said. 

"Just about nine fathoms," said Bigley. "You'll have 
plenty of hauling to do." 

" I say, look !" I cried, as I happened to look shoreward, " you 
can see right up the Gap nearly to the mine." 

"Isn't the sea smooth "i" said Bob. "It's just like oil. Now 
then, first fish. Put us on a good big bait, Bigley, old chap." 
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The hooks were all ready with the weights and spreaders, 
and Bigley began calmly enough to hook and twist on a couple 
of the wet and messy raw mussels for Bob, and then did the 
same for mine, when we two began to fish, on opposite sides of 
the boat, letting the leads go rapidly down what appeared to 
be a tremendous distance before they touched the ooze. 

It seemed quite a matter of course that we two Avere to fish, 
and Bigley wait upon us, opening mussels, rebaiting when 
necessary, and holding himself ready to take off the fish, 
should any be caught. 

I never used to think anything about Bigley Uggleston 

in these days, only that he was overgrown and good-tempered, 

and never ready to quarrel; and it did not seem to strike 

either of us that he was about the most unselfish, self-denying 

slave that ever lived. I know now that we were perfect 

tyrants to him, while he, amiable giant that he was, bore it all 

with the greatest of equanimity, and the more unreasonable 
we Avere, the more j^atient he seemed to grow. 

Vie fished for some feAv minutes without a sign, and then 
Bob greAv weary. 

" It's no good here, Big, they won't bite. Let's go on 
farther." 

" Bait's off, perhaps," suggested Bigley. 

"No, it isn't. I haven't had a touch." 

" Perhaps not, but the fiat-fish suck it off gently sometimes. 
Pull up." 

Bob drew in the wet line hand over hand, till the lead 
sinker hit the side of the boat; and Bigley proved to be right, 
both baits were off* his hooks, and as they were being rebaited I 
hauled in my line to find that it was in the same condition. 
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By the time Bob's lead was at the bottom, my hooks were 
being covered witli mussel, and I threw in again. 

As mine reached the sandy ooze, and I held the line in one 
hand, there was a slight viin'ation of the lead, but it 2>assed 
away again, and I fished, to pull up again at the end of a few 
minutes and find both baits gone. 

Bob's were the same, and so we fished on till he declared 
that it was of no use, that it was the tide waslied the bait 
off, and that tlierc wasn't a iish witliin a hundred yards. 

'*But I'm sure there are lots," said Bigley. 

''Why, how can you tellf cried Bob. "You can't see two 
feet down through the water, it's so muddy. 

"I know by the baits being taken off," replied Bigley de- 
cidedly. "There are fish here I'm sure, and — " 

"I'vo got him," I shouted, beginning to haul in, for I could 
feel sometliing heavy at the end of the line which had given 
several sliarp snatches as I hauled. 

"Oh, what a shaniel" cried Bob. "I don't see why they 
should come first to old Sep. Here, I know what it is. Only 
an old bow-wow." 

*'Xo, it isn't," I exclaimed as I caught a glimpse of some- 
thing white, looking like a slice of the moon far down below 
the boat. "It's a fiat-fish, and a big one," 

I proved to be right, as I hauled it flapping over the side, 
and Bigley seized what proved to be a nice plaice, and took 
the hook from its jaws. 

As the line, being rebaited, was thi-own in again, there was 
a serious examination of the prize, which was about to be 
transferred to the basket brought to hold our captures, when Bob 
shouted, "I've got him ! " and began to haul in with all his might. 
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We both adjured him to be careful, but in his excitement he 
paid no heed, only dragged as hard as he could, and hoisted in 
a long gray fish, at which he gazed with a comical aspect full 
of disgust. 

I laughed, and as I laughed he grew more augr}^, for his 
prize was what he had previously called a "bow-wow" and attri- 
buted to me. For it was a good-sized dog-fish, one which had 
to be held at head and tail lest in its twining and lashing about 
it should strike Avith its spine and do some mischief, 

"Here, let me take him off," cried Bob. 

"No, no; you mind the line isn't tangled," cried Bigley; but 

Bob gave him a push, tlie dog-fish, which was nearly a yard 

long, was set free, and began to journey about amongst Bob's 

line, while, when he placed his foot upon its head, the fierce 

creature bent half round, and then let itself go like a spring, 

with the effect that it struck Bob's shoe so smart a blow with 

one of its spines that the shoe was pierced by the toe, and it 
required a tug to withdraAv the spine. 

"Are you hurt, BobT' we both cried earnestly. 

" No, not a bit. My toes don't go down as far as that. Ah, 
would you?" 

This was to the fish, which was lashing about fiercely. 

^Let me do it, Bob. I'll kill it in no time, and I know 



how to manage him." 



" So do I," said Bob independently, as he made another 
attack upon the dog-fish, which resented it by a fresh stroke 
with its spine, this time so near to Bob's leg that he jumped 
back and fell over the thwart. 

"I say, that was near," lie cried. "You have a try, 

Big." 
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Our scliool-fcllow \yante(l no second bidding, and taking hold 
of the hne, he drew the fishes head under his right foot, pressed 
down its tail with his left, took out the hook, and then with his 
knife inHicted so serious a cut upon the creature that, when he 
threw it over, it only struggled feebly, as it sank slowly and was 
carried away. 

"There's a cruel wretch!" cried Bob. "Did you see how 
vicious he was with his knifed" 

" It isn't cruel to kill fishes like that," retorted Bigley. "See 
what mischief they do hunting the other fish and eating every- 
thing. See how they bite the herrings and mackerel out of the 
nets, only leaving their heads." 

" He wouldn't have said anything if the dog had spiked him," 
I said. 

"Why, so he did spike me," cried Bob; "and—" 

" I've got another," I cried, beginning to haul up, and as I 
hauled Bob sent his freshly-baited and disentangled hook down 
to the bottom. 

I had caught another fiat-fish about the size of the first, and 
directly after Bob caught one. Then there was a pause, and I 
took another dog-fish, and after that we fished, and fished, and 
fished for about lialf an hour and caught nothing. 

It was December, but the air was still, and we did not feel 
it in the slightest degree cold. I suppose it was the excitement 
kept us warm, for there was alwa^'s the expectation of taking 
something big, even if the great fish never came. 

Just as we were thinking that it was of no use to stay longer 
the fish began to bite again, and we caught several, but all 
small, and then all at once, as I was lowering my lead, I cried 
out: 
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"Look here I I can't touch bottom." 

" Nonsense ! " said Bob, lowering his line, but only to become 
a convert, and exclaim accordingly. 

"Why, we're drifting," cried Bigley, going to the line that 
held the anchor, to find that it had been dragged out of the 
muddy sand, and that we had slowly gone with the tide into 
deeper water, whose bottom there was not length enough of 
rope for the grapnel to touch. 

"I'll soon put that right," cried Bigley, unfastening the line 
and letting about three fathoms more run out, but even then 
the anchor did not reach bottom, and witho^^t we were sta- 
tionary it was of no use to fish. 

"Haul in your lines, lads," cried Bigley, setting us an 
example by dragging away at the cord which held the anchor. 
" We must row back a bit. We've drifted into the deep chan- 
nel. I didn't know we were out so far." 

"Oh, I say, look!" cried Bob. "It's beginning to rain, and 
we've no greatcoats. 

"Never mind," said Big, getting hold of the anchor as we 
drew in our leads, and laid them with the hooks carefully 
placed aside, ready for beginning again. 

"NoAv^, then, who's going to pull along with mel" 
"You pull, Sep," said Bob. "I want to count the fish." 
I took an oar, and just as I was about to pull the boat's head 
round I looked towards the mouth of the Gap, which was 
nearly three-quarters of a mile away, and though at present 
the smooth sea was just specked here and there by the falling 
drops, over shoreward there was what seemed to be a tlu'ck 
mist coming as it were out of the mouth of the Gap, and a 
curious dull roar towards where we were. 
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"Going to be a squall," said Bigley. "Pull away, Sep, and 
let's get ashore." 

Easy enough to say — difficult enough to do, as we very soon 
found, in spite of trying our ver^"- best. 



CHAPTER XVIIL— The Following Night. 




HAVE told you who did not know what our coast Avas like 
— one high wall of cliffs and hills from six hundred to a 
thousand feet high, with breaks where the little rivers ran down 
into the sea, and these breaks, after the fashion of our Gap, 
narrow valleys that run into the land with often extremely 
precipitous walls, and a course such as a lightning flash is seen 
to make in a storm, zigzagging across the sky. 

If you do not know I may as well at once tell you what is 
often the effect of rowing or sailing along such a coast as ours: 
You may be going along in an almost calm sea for hours, per- 
haps, till, as you row across one of these valleys or combes, 
the wind suddenly comes rushing out like an enormous blast 
fi^om some vast pipe. All the time, perhaps, there has been a 
sharp breeze blowing high up in the air, the great v/all of rock 
preventing its striking where you are, but no sooner are you in 
front of the opening than you feel its power. 

Beside this, all may be calm elsewhere, while down the steep- 
sided valley a keen blast rushes, coming from far inland, high 
up on the moor, where it has perhaps behaved like a wiiirlwind, 
and having finished its wild career there, has plunged down 
into the combe to make its escape out to sea 
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It was just such a gust as this last Avliich suddenly came 
upon us, raising the sea into short rough waves, and bearing 
upon its wings such a tremendous storm of sharp cutting rain 
and hail, that, after fighting against it for some time and feeling 
all the while that we were drifting out to sea, we ceased row- 
ing and allowed the boat to go, in the hope that the squall 
would end in a few minutes as quickly as it had come on. 

The rush of the wind and the beating and hissing of the rain 
Avas terribly confusing. The waves, too, lapped loudly against 
the sides and threatened to leap in; and wltile we glanced 
to right and left in the hope of being blown in under shelter 
of the land, we found that the boat was rushing through the 
water, our bodies answering the purpose of sails. 

We crouched down together, not to diminish the power of 
the wind, but in that way to afford each other a little shelter 
from the drenchins; rain. 

" It can't last long," shouted Bigley, for he was obliged to cry 
aloud to make himself licard above the shrieking of tlie storm. 

But it did last long and kept increasing in violence. The 
heavens, in place of being of the soft bluish-gray that had been 
so 2^1easant Avhen we came out, had grown black, the rain all 
about us was like a thick mist that shut out the sight of the 
cliffs, and with it the power of seeing the hissing water descend 
into the sea for a few yards round, we forming what seemed to 
be the centre of the mist. 

And there we were, drive, drive before the wind at what we 
felt was quite a rajuid rate, till all at once the rain passed on, 
leaving us wet, and cold, and wretched, and ready to huddle 
more closely still for the sake of warmth. 

But though the rain had passed on, and it was clear behind us 
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as it was dark ahead, while we could see the mouth of the Gap 
and the lowering cliffs, the wind did not cease, but seemed to 
be blowing more angrily than ever — with such force, indeed, 
that we could hardly make each other hear. 

There was an nnj^leasant symptom of danger, too, ready to 
trouble us, in the shape of the waves, which made the boat 
dance up and down and then pitch, as it still went rapidly on 
farther out to sea. 

"Eeadyf shouted Biglcy, as I sat with my teeth chattering 
in the piercing wind. 

I nodded, for I did not care to oi)en my mouth to speak; 
and, in obedience to a sign, I held the water while he began to 
pull round as fast as he could and get the boat's head to the 
wind. 

For a minute or so we were in very great danger, for as 
soon as we were broadside to the wind the waves seemed to 
leap up and the wind to strive to blow us over; but by sheer 
hard work Biglcy got her head round, and then we pulled 
together, with the boat rising up one wave and plunging down 

another in a way that was quite startling. 

Bob Chowne did not speak, only crouched down in the 
bottom of the boat and watched us as we tugged hard at the 
oars, under tlio impression that we were rowing in. But we 
soon knew to the contrary. "VVe were only boys, the boat 
was a heavy one and stood well out of the water, and as we 
pulled the wind had tremendous power over our oars. In fact 
all we did was to keep the boat's head straight to the wind, 
and so diminished the violence of its power over us, while of 
course this was the best way to meet the waves that seemed 
to come directly off the shore. 

(347) M 
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"Come and pull now, Bob," I shouted after tugging at the 
oar for a long time. ]\Iy feeling of chilliness had passed away, 
and I was weary and breathless with my exertions. 

I kept on pulling while Bob came to my side, and as he took 
the oar I gradually edged away and crept under it to go and 
take the place where he had crouched. 

It was a black look-out for us; for it was already growing 
dim, and we knew that in half an hour it would be quite 
dark. The wind was still rising and the sea flecked with little 
patches of foam; while, as I looked towards the Gap, I could 
not help seeing with sinking heart tliat not only were the high 
rocks growing dim with the shades of the wintry night, but 

with the distance too. 

You know how quickly tlie change comes on from day to 

night at the end of December. You can imagine, then, in the 
midst of that sudden storm, how anxiously I watched the 

shore, and tried to persuade myself that we were getting nearer 
when I knew that we were not. 

If I had had any doubt about it, Bigley, who had been used 
to sea-going from a little child, put an end to it by suddenly 
shouting : 

"It's of no good; we are only drifting out. Tm going to try 
and get under shelter of the cliff.'' 

Then, shouting to Bob to ease a little, he pulled hard at the 
boat's head to get her a little to the west instead of due south, and 
then shouted to our companion again to pull with all his might. 

Bob did pull — I could see that he did; but we did not get 
under the shelter of the cliff, for the change in the position of 
the boat presented more surface to the wind, and we could feel 
that we were drifting faster still. 
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"VVe tried not to lose heart; but it was impossil)le to keep 
away a certain amount of despondency as we realized that all 
our pulling was in vain, and as we grew wearied out Bigley said 
that it was of no use to row. All w^e were to do was to keep 
the boat's head well to the wind. 

I crept after a time to Bigley's place in answer to a sign from 
him, for we had grown very silent; and as he resigned his oar 
to me and I went on pulling, while he crept aft to sit in the 
stern, it seemed as if it had all at once grown dark above us. 
The shore died away, all but one spot of light — a tiny spot that 
shone out like a star, one that we knew to be in the cottage 
where Mother Bonnet had no doubt a good hot cup of tea 
waiting for us, who were perishing with the cold and gradually 
drifting farther and farther away. 

We could not talk for the wind. Besides, too, it was very 

hard work to talk and row in such a sea; so I sat and 
thought of how hard it was to be situated as we were, and to 
have again got into trouble in what was meant for a pleasant 
recreation. 

I thought all this, and I believe my companions had very 
similar thoughts as we danced up and down on the short cock- 
ling sea. 

Then all at once, as the darkness overhead seemed to have 
grown more intense, and the sea with its foam to give the little 
light we enjoyed, we were aware of a fresh danger. 

The wind and the hissing and beating of the sea made a 
great deal of noise, but that loud washing splash sounded 
louder to us, and so did the rattle of a tin pot which Bigley 
seized, and lifted the board from over the bit of a well and 
began to bale. 
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For one of the waves had struck the bows, risen up, and 
poured three or four gallons of water into the boat. 

Bigley was ready for the emergency, though, directly, and 
we saw the rise and fall of the tin pan as he sv. ept it up and 
down and sent the water flying on the wings of tlie wind. 

Before he had baled the boat out the first time another Avave 
swept in, and he had to work bard to clear that out; but he 
soon had that done after correcting our rowing, for I was pull- 
ing harder than Bob, and the consequence was that the boat 
was not quite bead to wind and did not ride so easily as she 
should. 

Darker and darker, with the faint star in the Gap quite gone 

now, and all around us the hissing waste of waters upon which 

our frail shell of a boat was tossed ! It was so black now that 

we could hardly see each other's faces, and in a doleful silence 

we toiled on till all at once there was a sobbing cry from Bob 

Chowne, who fell forward over his oar. Then the boat fell off 
and a wave came with a hissing rush over the bows. 

"Back water, Sep!" yelled Bigley as he dragged Bob ChoAvne 
away, seized his oar, and began pulling, when the boat seemed 
to be eased again and rose and fell regularly; but a quantity 
of water kept rushing to and fro about poor Bob Chowne, who 
kept receiving it alternately in his back and face. 

"Sit up and bale, Bob!" shouted Bigley. "Do you hear? 
Take the pannikin and bale." 

Bob did not move, and Bigley shouted to him again. 

"Take the pannikin and bale. Do you hear me? Take the 
pannikin and bale." 

"I can't," moaned Bob. "T can't. Let me lie here and 
die." 
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Dark as ifc was I could just make out Bigley's actions, for I 
was in the fore part of the boat, and he before me. 

"Bale, I say! Do you hear^ Bale!" he shouted m his deep 
gruff voice. 

"I can't," moaned Bob piteonsly. 

"Then we shall sink — we shall go to the bottom." 

"Yes; we're going to die," groaned Bob. 

" No, we're not," cried Bigley in a fierce angry way that 
seemed different to anything I had before heard from him. 
"Get up and bale!" 

"No, no," groaned Bob again. 

"Get up and bale!" thundered Bigley, and I felt hot and 
angry against him, as I heard a dull thud, and it did not need 
Bob Chowne's cry of pain to tell me that Bigley had given him 

a kick on the ribs. 

"Oh, Big!" I cried. 

"Eow!" he roared at me; and then to Bob: " Now, will you 
baler' 

"Yes," groaned Bob, struggling to his knees, and, holding 
on with one hand, he began to dip the baler in regularly and 
slowly, throwing out about a pint of water every time. 

"Faster!" shouted Bigley; "faster, I say." 

"Oh!" moaned poor Bob; but he obeyed, and it seemed a 

puz/le to me that our big companion, whom we bantered and 

teased, and led a sorry life at school, should somehow in this 

time of peril take the lead over us, and force us to behave in 

a way that could only have been expected of a crew obeying 

the captain of a boat. 

I bent forward to Bigley as we kept on with the regular chop 

chop of the oars, making no effort to get nearer to the shore, 
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only to keep the boat's head level, and I whispered in his 
ear: 

" Shall we get to shore again 1" 

"Yes," he said confidently; "only you two must do what I 
tell you. I must be skipper now. Go on, you, Bob Chowne!" 
he roared. " Heave out that water. Do you want me to kick 
you again r' 

Bob whimpered, but he worked faster, scooping the water 
clumsily out and throwing it over the side, and, after he had 
done, and been sitting crouched at the bottom, Bigiey seemed 
to attack him again unkindly, as if he were going to take 
advantage of his helplessness, and serve him out for many an 
old piece of tyranny. 

"Now, then," he shouted — and it seemed to be his father 

speaking, not our quiet easy-going school-fellow, but the rough 
seafaring man who had the credit of being a smuggler — "Now 
then, you, Bob Chowne," he roared, "get up, and come and 
take Sep Duncan's oar." 

" I can't," he groaned piteously, and he let himself fall against 
the side of the boat. "I'm so cold, I'm half dead." 

"Oh, are you^' shouted Bigiey. "No you ar'n't, so get ujj 
and creep over here." 

"I can't," cried Bob again. 

"Then I'll make you," cried Bigiey fiercely, and lifting his 
oar out of the rowlocks ho sent it along the gunwale, till he made 
it tap heavily against the back of Bob Chovvne's head. 

"Oh!" shrieked Bob, and I felt my cheeks burn, cold as 
I was. 

"Now, will you come and work, you sneak?" 
"I— I can't." 
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"Get up, or I'll come and heave you overboard," roared Bigley. 
^'I won't have it." 

" Oh — oh !" sobbed poor Eob. 

"Let him be, Big/' I cried. " I'm not very tired." 

" You hold your tongue," was the response I had in an angry 
tone. " You be ready to give up your oar when he comes. 
!Now, then, up with you, or I'll do it again." 

Bob Chowne groaned piteously and crawled forward, 

"Why can't you let a fellow die quietly?" he sobbed out, and 
then he crept over the seat where Bigley was rowing, so as to 
get to where I still tugged at my oar in hot indignation. 

" Die, eh f shouted Bigley with a forced laugh. " Yes, you'd 
better. Leave us to do all the pulling, would you 1 Oh, no, you 
don't. I'm biggest and I'll make you pull." 

" Oh— oh — oh !" whimpered Bob. "Why can't you let a poor 
fellow be?" 

"Be! What fori" shouted Bigley to my astonishment, for I 
could not have believed him guilty of such brutality. "Yes, I'll 
let you be. I'll make you work, that's what I'll do. I wish I'd 

a rope's end here." 

"It's too bad, it's too cruel, Big," I cried passionately. "How 
can 3' on behave so brutally to the poor fellow!" 

"Here, you stick to your own work," cried Bigley fiercely. 
"Look, you're letting me do all the work. Keep her head to 
the wind, will youf 

His orders were so sharp and fierce tliat I found myself obey- 
ing them directly, and went on baling while Bob whimpered, 
and Bigley kept on hectoring over us, as I ladled out a little 
water now and then. 

The wind blew as fiercely as ever, and wc knew that we were 
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rapidly being carried out farther and farther, right away to a 
certain extent towards tlie Welsh coast, but of course being also 
in the set of the tide, and going out to sea. The cold was 
terrible whenever we ceased pulling from utter vreariiiess, but 
we managed among us to keep the boat's head to wind hour 
after hour, and dancod over and over the waves till by degrees 
the fury of the wind died out, though we could not believe it 
at first. Soon, though, it become very evident that it was sink- 
ing, and I heard Bigley utter a sigh of relief. 

It was quite time that the little gale did pass over, for during 
the last half hour the water had been coming into the boat more 
and more, so that it had become necessary for one of us to keep 
on baling, for the waves seemed to be getting more angry; a 
sharp rain of spray was dashed from their tops into our necks, 
and soaking our hair, and every now and again there was a 
blow, a splash, and a rush of water through the boat. 

It was quite true, though we at first thought that we must 
be under shelter of the land; the wind was sinking fast, and 
the waves lost their fierce foaminess. They rose and fell, and 
leaped against the boat, but it was with less splash and fury, 
and then, as the danger died away, so did our remaining 
strength. Bigley and I, who were now rowing, or rather dip- 
ping our oars from time to time, slowly threw them in, and the 
boat lay tossing up and down at the mercy of the waves; but 
no water dashed in over the gunwale, and Bob Chowne's hand 
with the baler rested helplessly by his side. 

No one spoke out there in the darkness, but we sat in the 
terrible silence, utterly exhausted, and rapidly growing chilled 
through and through in our saturated clothes. I remember 
looking out, and away through the darkness towards the shore 
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as I thought, but I could see nothing till I raised my eyes to- 
ward the sky, and then I saw that the clouds liad been driven 
away by the wind, and the stars were out, while straight before 
me there was the only constellation I knew — the Great Bear. 

I was too weary for it to trouble me, but I learned then that 
the boat must have turned almost completely round since 
we had left off rowing, for where I had thought the land lay 
was out to sea, and the ^Yelsh coast — in fact I had been look- 
ing due north instead of due south. 

It did not trouble me much, for I was hungry and thirsty, 
and then I fe]t sleepy, and then shivering with cold, while a 
few minutes later I felt as if nothing mattered at all, for I was 
utterly wearied out. 

Eigley was the first to speak, but it was not in the fierce 
tone of a short time before. He seemed to have changed 
back into our big mild school-fellow as he said: 

" Come on over here, Sep, and let's all creep together. It 
won't be so cold then." 

I noted the change in his tone, but I could not say anything 
only obey him. 

*' Come, Bob," I said, as I climbed over the thwart, and 
tried to stand steadily in the dancing boat. 

But Bob did not move or speak, and Ave others crept close 
to his side, beginning by edging up and leaning against each 
other, shivering the while, but the improvement was so great 
at the end of a few mimites, that we thrust our arms under 
each other's soaked jackets, and held on as closely as we could, 
to feel Ijitterly cold outside but comfortably warm on the inner. 

The stars came out more and more, the wind died away, and 
the short dancing motion by very slow degrees subsided into a 
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regular cradle-like rock, that, in spite of the cold, had a lulling 
effect upon us; and at last I seemed to be thinking of the 
miserable-looking mine in the Gap, and my father scolding me 
for going away without asking leave, and then everything 
seemed to be nothing, and nothing else. 




CHAPTER XIX.— A Friend in Need. 

SUPPOSE it was an uneasy movement made by Bob 

Chownc that awoke me, and as I started away, and 

looked round at the dai-kne-ss, and felt the motion of the boat, 

I trembled, and could not for the time make out Avhere I was, 

or what all this peculiar sensation of cramped stiffness meant. 

The stars were shining, and twinkling reflections flashed 

from the water; the boat rocked to and fro, and the cold was 
horrible. This feeling of bitter cold or else the stupefietl sensa- 
tion brought on by exhaustion seemed to keep me from think- 
ing, and it was a long time before I quite realized the truth. 

Then I wanted to wake up Bigley and Bob Chowne, to get 
them to stait rowing again, for the sea had gone down, there 
was hardl3' a breath of wund; and, though I could see nothing, 
I felt that the land could not be very far away. 

I raised my hand to .shake Bigley; but 1 did not, for the 
inclination was stronger to creep close up to him, and try to 
warm myself ; and this I did, clinging closely to him and Bob 
Chowne; and then, as I crouched shivering and cramped in 
the bottom of the boat, I felt as if all the cold and darkness 
had suddenly sunk away and I was in oblivion. 
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I don't know how long I slept, but I remember starting up 
again and M^ondering why the boat was moving so curiously, and 
tlicn I found that I was being shaken, and a hoarse voice said: 

"Sep! Sep! wake up." 

" What's matter 1" I said drowsily. 

" It's durk and cold, and we'd better begin to row again. 
The sea has gone down." 

" Has iti" I said sleepily. " Never mind. It don't matter." 

" Yes, it does. Wake up. I want to talk to you." 

^' No, no. Let me go — sleep," I said. 

" I sha'n't. Wake up. Let you and me row for a bit, and 



then we^ll make Bob. Come along." 

Bigley lialf pushed me over the thwart to that in fz'ont, and 
placed the oar in my hands; then, taking the other, he thrust 

it in the rowlocks, and asked me if I ^a as ready. 

"Ready] No," I said angrily. "I want to lie down and 
sleep. I'm so cold. Let me lie down." 

"But you can't," he said. "Now, then, let's row. It will 
warm you." 

"But where are we to row"?" I said dolefully, and with a 
curious sense of not caring what happened now. 

"I'll show you. Look!" he cried, "you can see the north 
star." 

"Bother the north star!" I grumbled. "I don't want to see 
the north star." 

" But if we keep staring straight up at that as we go, we 
are sure to reach our shore — somewhere." 

I yawned and shivered. 

" Must we row, Bigley, old fellow^" I said dolefully. 

"Yes. Now, then. Both together." 
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I let my oar fall in the water -with a sj^lash, and then began 
to pull, feeling dreadfully stiff and cold, and aching so that I 
could hardly use my arms. 

"Pull away!" cried Bigley; and I did pull away, making 
an angry snatch at the water each time, for I was in pain and 
misery; but in a short time the stiffness wore off, the aching 
was not so bad, and, to my great delight, a curious sensation of 
glow began to run through me, and I was beginning to feel 
comfortable, when Bigley exclaimed 

" In oars! I'm going to wake up Bob." 

He leaned forward and shook Bob, who resented it by 
kicking, and then throwing out a fist which struck the side of 
the boat a sharp rap. 

"Bob! Bob Chowne! Wake up!" cried Bigley taking him 
by both shoulders and shaking him. 

Bob hit out again, striking Bigley this time viciously in the 

chest, and the result was another sharp shake, for Bigley 
seemed disposed to take up his father's tone again. 

"What is itr' whimpered Bob. "lam so precious cold. 
Let me alone, will you?" 

"Just you get on that thwart and row, will you ^" cried 
Bigley in a deep fierce growl; and Bob slowly, ai.d with many 
a groan and sigh, took his place, and began to row straight 
away into the darkness. 

It was a wise thing to do, for it made us warmer, tired as we 
grew, and so we kept on change and change about for quite an 
hour, when I saw something which made mo shout. 

" We're close home; there's the light." 

Bigley looked out in the direction I pointed, and watched 
for a minute before he spoke. 
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" No," he said; "it's moving. It's a light on board a ship." 
It was out of our course, but it seemed the wisest thing to 
do; and with visions of dry warm blankets, and something 
hot to drink, we tugged away at our oars, but never seemed 
to got a bit nearer to the light, which kept disappearing and 
then coming into sight again, looking if anything smaller than 
before. 

How long the time seemed, and how bitterly cold it was! 
By degrees our clothes seemed to be not quite so heavy and 
wet; but, though 1 could get my arms and hands warmed, my 
legs and feet seemed to have lost all their feeling, no matter 
what I did to bring it back. 

It was still dai'k all around, tliough overhead the sky now 
sparkled with points of light, one of which that we kept seeing 

in the distance might very well have been on the shore, only 
that we felt sure that we saw it move. 

And so hour after hour we tugged away at the oars, changing 
about, and the one who was off lying down to go to sleep 
directly in spite of the wet and cold, for sheer exhaustion was 
stronger than either. 

At last the whole affair seemed to grow misty and dream- 
like, and I was only in a half-conscious state, when aM at once 
I noted that the sky looked pale and gray behind us, and this 
showed that we were rowing to the west. 

But for a long time there was nothing but that pale gray 
look in the sky to indicate that morning was coming; indeed, 
once, or twice as it became cloudy, it seemed to be darker. 

By degrees, though, out of the dull drowsy, weary confusion 
of that bitter night the day did begin to dawn; and in a hope- 
less way we tried to make out how far we were from the shore. 
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But for a long time we could distinguish nothing but what 
seemed to be high hills, having long missed the stars now on 
account of the clouds. 

Then we thought these must be clouds too, for it seemed 
impossible that it could be land, and both Bigley and I said 

so to Bob. 

But he was sulky and dejected, and would not take any 
notice of us, treating us both as if it was all our fault that we 
had been driven out to sea, though we were quite as miserable 
as he; and at any moment I felt ready to throw myself down 
in the bottom of the boat and give up. 

At last, though, as there comes an end to all dismal nights, 
this also had its finish, and we made out, as we lay on the cold 
gray sea of that fine winter morning, that we were about ^ve 
miles from the Welsh coast, and home lay as near as we could 
tell right beyond the range of our vision, far away to the 
south-east. 

"What's to be done?" Bob said dolefully. "Hadn't we better 
row ashore here, and ask for something to eatf 

Big said No, decidedly, for he had caught sight of a good- 
sized vessel some miles away to the south-east. 

" If we get ashore here we shall be farther away from home,*' 
he argued; '* and Tve heard my father say there's sharp currents 
about this coast, which would be too much for us, and besides, 
father is sure to come out to look for us this morning, so let's 
try and get back." 

"And some shi]> is sure to see us, and give us something to 
eat," I said hopefully. "Come, Bob, rouse up. We shall get 
across all right." 

Setting the boat's head as nearly as we could guess toward 
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the opposite shore, we began to row; and, though it was winter 
time, we were not long before we were jjretty warm, and Bob 
Chowno unwillingly took his turn. 

But we made poor progress. Miles take a great deal of 
getting over with a small boat in the open sea at the best of 
times. So rowed as ours was by three weary hungry boys, as 
may be supposed, we did not make the best of way. 

We saw several vessels and tried to signal them, but no one 
took any notice of us till about midday, when a very large 
lugger that was beating across from the Devon shore began to 
bear down upon us, and before long, to our great joy, we were 
able to make out the figures looking over her bulwarks, one of 
whom waved something in answer to our frantic tossing up of 
our caps and holding a jacket on the blade of an oar. 

Then we sot to work and rowed as hard as we could, mak- 
ing very little progress though, for wind and tide were against 
us. But the big lugger came rushing on, and we could see 
now that there were dark forei2;n-lookin«: men on her deck. 
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It did not matter to us, though, what they were, so long as 

they would take us on board, for we were starving and faint, 
and had long ago come to the conclusion that we should nofc 
be able to row across before dark, half the day being gone, and 
the night would come down very early seeing the time of year. 

Bigley and I were in ecstasies, and even Bob began to look 
a little more cheerful as the lutr^er came closer, and then rounded 
up with her head to the wind, and lay with her dark red sails 
flapping. 

We rowed up to her side, and a man threw us a rope. 
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CHAPTER XX.— The Captain of the Lugger. 




H ben!" lis shouted. "Eh ben! Eh ben!" while half a 
dozen vellow-faced little fellows with rini^s in their 
ears looked down upon us and grinned. 

All at once they made way for a quick dark-looking body, 
with tiny half gray corkscrew ringlets hanging round under 
his fur cap, not only at the sides but all over his forehead. It 
was a man evidently, but he looked like an elderly sharp-eyed 
wrinkled-faced woman, as he pushed a big lad aside, and putting 
his arms on the bulwark, stared down at us. 

"Veil, lad, vot you vant?" he said. 

"Hungry, sir. Blown off the shore, sir," I cried. "We 
can't row back. Can you understand'? Ko parly vous." 

"Bah, stupe, thick, headblock, who ask you parlez-vous'? 

I am England much, and speak him abondomment. How you 
do thank you, quite velH" 

"No, sir; we're starving, and cold and — and — and — tell him 
Big, I can't." 

I was done for. I could not keep it back, though I had 
said to myself Bob Chowne was a weak coward, and, dropping 
on the thwart, I let my face go down in my hands, and tried 
to keep back my emotion. 

"Ah, you bigs boys, you sj)eak me," I heard the French 
skipper say. "How you come from? Come, call yourself." 

"Uggleston, of the Gap," said Bigley, as boldly as he could. 
"Blown off shore, sir, in the squall." 

"Aha! Hey, hey 1 Ugglees-tone* Mafoi, you Monsieur Jonas 
Ugglees-tone 1 " 
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"No, sir; I am his son," stiid Bigley. 

"What say, sare, you Monsieur Jonas Ugglees-tone, you 
b'long I " 

"Yes, sir; I belong to him. Will you give us something 

to eatf' 



"Aha! you Engleesh boys, big gar^on, always hungries. 
Yais; come aboard my sheeps. Not like your papa — oh, no. 
I know him mosh, very mosh. Know you papa, votr' pere, 
mon gar^on. Come-you-u]>you-come.'* 

He said it all as if it were one word, so curiously that it 
seemed to help me to get rid of my weakness, and I was about 
to stand up in the boat wdien the French skipper said to Bigley: 

"Look you! Aha. Boy ahoy you. What sheep you fader ^" 

"Do you mean what's the name of my father's lugger, sirf' 

" Yes; you fater luggair^chasse maree. I say so. Yat you 
call. Heece nemf' 

" The Saucy Lass, sir.'* 

He leaned over and looked at the stern of the boat and 
nodded his head. 

"Yais, liim's olriglit. Ze Saucilass. Come you up — you 
come, boys. All you. Faites." 

This last was to one of the men, who, as we climbed 
over the side of the Frencli lugger, descended into our boat, 
and made her fast by the painter to the stern. 

The skipper shook hands with us all, and smiled at us and 
patted our shoulders. 

"Pauvres gardens!" he said. "You been much blow away 

ce mornings, chf 

"No, sir, last night," said Bigley. 

"How you say^ You lass night dites, mon gargon." 

(347) N 
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"We were fishing, sir, and the squall came, and we've been 
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out all night. 

" Errrr ! " ejaculated the French skii>pei', shrugging his 
shoulders and making a face, then seizing me he dragged me to 
a hole away in the stern deck, and pushed me down into quite 
a snug little cabin with a glowing stove. 

"Come — venez. All you come," he cried, and he thrust the 
others down and followed quickly. 

"Pauvres garc^ons! Warm you my fire. Chauffez vous. 
Good yon eat breads Good you drink bran-dee vis vatcr^ 
Not good for boy sometime, mais good now." 

He kept on chattering to us, half in English, half in French; 
and as he spoke he cut for us great pieces of bread and Devon 
butter, evidently freshly taken on board that day. Next he 
took a large brown buttle from a locker, and mixed in a heavy, 
clumsy glass a stiff jorum of brandy with water from a kettle 
on the stove. Into this glass he put plenty of Bristol brown 
sugar, and made us all drink heartily in turn, so as to empty 
the glass, when he filled it again. 

"It is — c'est bon — good phee-seek — make you no cniliumce 
— you no have colds. No. Eat, hoys. Aha! you warm your- 
selves. Hey 1 " 

We thanked him, for the glowing stove, the sheltered cabin, 
the hot brandy and water, and the soft new bread and butter, 
seemed to give us all new life. The warm blood ran through 
our veins, and our clothes soon ceased to steam. The French 
skipper, who had, as we rowed to the side of the lugger, looked 
about as unpleasant and villainous a being as it was possible 
to meet, now seemed quite a good genius, and whatever his 
failings or the nature of his business, he certainly appeared to 
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be deriving real pleasure from his task of restoring the three 
half-jierished lads who had appealed to him for help, and the 
more we ate, the more he rubbed his hands together and 
laughed. 

" How zey feroce like ze volf, eh ? How zey are very mosh 
hunger. Eat you, my young vrens. Eat you, my young son 
of ze Jonas Ugglee-stone. I know you fader. He is mon 
ami. Aha! I drink your helse all of you varey." 

He poured himself out a little dram of the spirit and tossed 
it off. 

For a good half hour he devoted himself to us, making us 
eat, stoking the little stove, and giving us blankets and rough 
coats to wear to get us warm again. After that he turned to 
Eigley and laid his arms upon his shoulders, drooping liis hands 
behind, and throwing back his head as he looked him in the 

face. 

"You like me make my sheep to you hous, yais?'' 

"Take us home, sir. Oh, if you please," cried Bigley. 

"Good — c^est bon — my frien. I make my sheep take you. 
Lay off, you say, and you land in your leettle boats. My faith, 
yes! And you tell you fader the Capitaine Apollo Gualti6re— 
he i^ronounced his surname as if it was Goo-awl -tee-yairrrre 

make him present of hees sone, and hees young friens. 
Brave boys. Ha, ha! 



)j 



He nodded to us all in turn, and smiled as he gave us each 
a friendly rap on the chest with the back of his hand. 

"Now you warm mosh more my stove, and I go on le 
pent to make my sheep." 

"But do you know the Gap, sir?" said Bigley eagerly. 

"Do I know ze Gahp? Aha! Ho, ho! Do I not know 
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ze Gahp vis him eye shut? Peep! Eh? Aha! And every 
ozer place chcz ze cote. Do I evaire make my sheep off ze 
Gahj) to de leettl husiness — des affaires vis monsieur votre pt^u'c? 
Aha! Oh, no, nod-a-dalls." 

He gave his nose a great many little taps with his right fore- 
finger as he spoke, and ended by winking both his eyes a great 
many times, with the eilect that the gold rings in his ears 
danced, and then lie went up the little ladder through the 
hatchway, to stand half out for a few minutes giving orders, 
while we had a good look at the lower part of his person, 
which was clothed in what would have been a stiff canvas 
petticoat, had it not l)eon sewn up between his legs, so as to 
turn it into the fashion of a 2)air of trousers, worn over a ]>air 
of heavy fishermen's boots. 

Then he went up the rest of the way, and let in more light 
and air, while the motion of the vessel plainly told us that her 
course had been altered. 

"Well," said Eob Chowne, speaking now for the first time, 
"he's the rummest looking beggar I ever saw. Looks as if 
you might cut him up and make monkeys out of the stuff." 

"Well, of all the ungrateful—" 

I began a sentence, but Bob cut me short. 

"I'm not ungrateful," he said sharply; "and I'm getting nice 
and warm now; but what does a man want to wear ear-rings 
for like a girl, and curl uj) liis hair in little greasy ringlets, that 
look as if they'd been twisted round pij^es, and — I say, boys, 
did you see his breeches?" 

I nodded rather grimly. 

"And his boots, old Big; did you see his boots?" 

"Yes, they looked good water-tighters," said Bigley quietly, 
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and he seemed now to have settled down into his regular old 
fashion, while Bob Chowne was getting saucy. 

"And then his hands! Did you see his hands?" continued 
Bob. "I thought at first I could not eat the bread and butter 
he had touched. I don't believe he ever washes them." 

*'AVhy, he had quite small brown hands," said Bigley. "Mine 
are ever so much larger." 

"Yes, but how dirty they were!" 

"It was only tai'," said Bigley. "He has been hauling new 
ropes. Look, some came ofi' on my hand when he had hold 
of it." 

" I don't care, I say it was dirt," said Bob obstinately. " He's 
a Frenchman, and Frenchmen are all alike — nasty, dirty-looking 
beggars." 

"Well, I thought as he brought us down in the cabin here, 
and gave us that warm drink and the bread and butter, what 
a pity it was that French and English should ever fight and 
kill one another." 

"Yah! Hark at him, Sep Duncan," cried Bob. "There's 

a sentimental, unnatural chap. AVhat do you sayf* 

" Oh, I only say what a difference there is between Bob 

Chowne noAv and Bob Chowne when he lay down in the bottom 
of the boat last night, and howled when old Big made him get 
up and row." 

"You want me to hit you, Sep Duncan f 

" No," I said. 

"Because I shall if you talk to mo like that. Old Big 
didn't make me. I was cold and — " 

"Frightened," I said. 

" No, I wasn't frightened, sneak." 
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*' Well, I was, horribly/' I said. *' I thouglit Ave should never 
get to shore again. Wern't you frightened, Big?" 

'* Never felt so frightened before since I got wedged in the 
rocks," said Bigley coolly. 

"Then you are a pair of cowards," cried Bob sharply. "I 
was so cold and wet and stiff I could hardly move, but I never 
felt frightened in the least." 

I looked at Bigley, and found that he was looking at me ; 
and then he laid his head against the bulkhead, and shut his 
eyes and laughed till the tears rolled down his cheeks, and I 
laughed too, as the picture of ourselves in the open boat came 
before me again, w4th Bigley ordering Bob to get up and 
row, and him shivering and sobbing and protesting like a 
child. 

"What are you laughing atV he cried. " You've got out of 
your trouble now and you want to quarrel, I suppose. But I 
sha'n't; I don't want to fight. Only wait till we get across, you 
won't laugh when old Jony Uggleston comes down on you 
both for taking the boat. I shall say I didn't want you to, 
but you would. And then you've got my father and your 
father to talk to you after that. 

But in spite of these unpleasant visions of trouble, which he 
conjured up, Bigley and I still laughed, for, boy-like, the dan- 
ger ^^assed, its memory did not trouble us much. We had 
escaped: we were safe; Bob was making himself ridiculously 
comic by his hectoring brag, and all we wanted to do was to 
laugh. 

In the midst of our mirth, and while Bob Chowne was grow- 
ing more and more absurd by putting on indignant airs, the 
hatchway was darkened again by the French skipper's petti- 
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coats and boots, and directly after he stood before us smiling 
and rubbing his hands. 

"Aha, you!" he said. "You better well, niosh better. I 
make you jolly boys, eh?" 

"Yes, sir, we are much better now," I exclaimed, holding 
out my hand. "We are so much obliged to you for helping us 
as you liave. 
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" Mon gar<^'on, mon ami," he exclaimed; and instead of shaking 
hands, he folded me in his arms and kissed me on both cheeks. 

I stepped back as soon as I was free, and stood watching as 
he served Bigley the same, and then took hold of Bob, whose 
face wore such an absurdly comical aspect of horror and dis- 
gust, that I stood holding my breath, and not daring to look at 
Bigley for fear I should roar with laughter. 

"Dat is well," exclaimed tlie ski])per. "It is done, my 
braves. Good — good — good. You tink I speak EnglcLsh 
magnificent men t, is it not'^' 

He looked round at us all, and nodded a great many times. 

"Now you arc warm dry, come on ze pont and see my 

sheep. Ze belle chasse maree. She sail like de bird. Is it 
not? Now come see." 

AVe went on deck, and found as lie took us about amongst 
the crew of seven men, all wearing petticoat canvas trousers, 
that the big lugger was very dirty and untidy, wanting in 
paint, and with tlio deck, or pont as the s]ci[(per called it, 
one litter of baskets, packages, and luicoiled ro})es. On the 
other hand she seemed to be very long and well shaped, and 
her masts, which were thick and short, had large yards and 
tremendous sails, which in a favourable wind sent her through 
the water at a very rapid rate. 
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"Aha! yon lofe my sheei:)," said the skipjier, as he watched 
our faces. "You tink she run herselfs very fas, eh?" 

We expressed our j)l6asure, which was the greater that we 
could see now that the two bold masses which formed the 
entrance to the Gaj) were right before ns; bnt even now, as far 
as we could judge, six or seven miles away. 

We took a good deal of notice of this, for it showed us how 
far we had been driven out by the fierce little gale of the pre- 
vious night; and as I looked over the stern at where our boat 
was being towed along in the foam, and was thinking that we 
must have had a narrow escape, the French skipper clapped 
me on the shoulder, laughed, and said : 

"You wonder you not go to feed ze fishes at ze bottom^ 
Yes, much; et moi aussi. Ah, mon brave, you nearly go, and 

■no boat— no boy — no noting. Hah 1 " 

I shivered as I realized the truth of what he said, and was 
musing over what was to come, when Bigley came to me, for 
the skipper had gone to his men. 

"Don't tease Bob," he said. "Don't say anything to him 
about being queer last night, nor about me bullying him. He 
couldn't help it." 

"Oh, I sha'n't say anything," I said. 

"He couldn't help it," whispered Bigley again. "No more 
could I." 

We all grew very serious then^ for as we neared the shore, 
there was the question to think over about meeting our fathers, 
and what they would say. Would they be exceedingly angry 
with us, or talk quietly about our narrow escape? 

I found that my companions were thinking as I was, for 
Bigley said quietly: 
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"Tm afraid my father will be very cross." 

"So am I," was my reply, when Bob came to where we 
were gazing over the bulwark shoreward, and said sulkily: 

"I say, I don't want to be bad friends with you two. My 
father's sure to give me a ])ig wigging for letting you persuade 
me to go. Well, I don't mean that," he added with a droll 
twinkle of the eye, as he saw us stare, "Avhat I mean is, 
hadn't we all better stick together, and share the blame?" 

"Yes, of course. Bob," I said; and I felt quite pleased with 
his frankness, when if he didn't go and spoil it all again 
by saying: 

"I thought it would be best, because it would be nicer 
for you." 

Our conversation was stopped by Captain Gualtiere coming 
up, and pointing westward. 

"Look you!" he exclaimed, "see, mcs amis, la Saucjj Lass.^' 

" So it is," cried Bigley eagerly, as he shaded his eyes, and 

gazed at the lugger in full sail about a couple of miles away, 

and making for the same point as we — "so it is: it's father's 

lugger." 

" Oui, my young frien," said the French skip[)er; "and he has 

been to sweep ze sea to try and find you boys." 



CHAPTER XXL— The Knife Bob Wanted. 

N half an hour the luggers were close togetlier off the Gap 
with their sails flapping, and the French skipper jumped 
into the boat with us, and rowed to the Saucy Lass, on board 
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of which we had long before descried my father and the doctor 
along with old Jonas Uggleston. 

We leaped up the side eagerly, and yet with fear and 
trembling, not knowing what our reception might be, and a 
few M'ords explained all. 

"Humph!" said old Jonas, "nice chase we've had after 
you. Well, I supi}ose I mustn't after all." 

He picked wp a capstan-bar, and balanced it in his hands 
before throwing it down under the little bulwark with a loud 
clatter. 

"Mustn't what, fatherl" said Bigley, 

" Knock you down with that, as youVe had such a rough 
time of it. I was in hopes that you were all three drowned." 

"And he went himself to see and find ze bodies, and sheat 
ze sharks!" cried the French ski})per laughing, and clapping 
us on the shoulders. 

"Perha})s Captain Duncan, my landlord, would like to use 
that bar on his boy!" growled old Jonas sourly. 

"No!" said my father bluftly, " I can preserve discipline, Mr. 
Uggleston, without treating my boy like a dog. Come, Sep, 
my lad, let's get ashore." 

"The doctor, then?" said old Jonas, with his eyes twinkling 
maliciously. 

"What, to knock my boy down, Uggleston] No, thank 
you, sir. I've little things at home that will put him to bed 
for a fortnight and keep him quiet without giving myself a 
job to mend his broken bones." 

He looked at Bob, and J saw my school-fellow turn yellow 
and shudder as if he were about to take a dose of some hor- 
ribly nauseous medicine. Just then Bob caught my eye, and I 
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suppose lie saw that I was amused, for lie doubled his fist, and 
showed his teeth in a snarl just like a disugrccahle dog who 
had been threatened by a stranger with a stick. 

"My faith, gentlemen," said the French skipper, '^ze boys 
is brave boys and make fine sailor. TaQ^ fight zis bad storm. 

7a^^ vin zc storm, and behold me here ve arc 1" 

"Captain Gualti^re," said my father, holding out his hand, 

*'as an old sailor, sir, to one of the same noble profession, I 

thank you for your kindness to my son." 

" Mon capitaine, I you embrace with my heart whole!" cried 

the Frencli skipper. " It is veil, Capitaine Ugglees-sfcone. 

Ve vill land ourselves. Mon vieux brave — to your home, and 

trink von 'tit verre of ze bon spee-reete vis ze fiiens. Come." 
Jonas Uggleston nodded his head and exchanged a peculiar 

look with the Frenchman. 

" Let's get ashore," he said. " You, Bill, I'll come out again 
by and by. Get her fast to the buoy." 

Binnacle Bill growled and cre2:)t behind us boys to watch 
his o})portnnity, and give us each a nod, a wink, and a furtive 
shake of the hand. 

Then the boat w\as hauled alongside, w^e descended, and 

Biglcy pulled us ashore, where, almost in silence, and evidently 
a very uncomfortable party, Ave walked up to the cottage where 
Mother Bonnet was in waiting, and her iiist act was to rush 
at Biglcy, hug him, kiss him soundly on both cheeks, and burst 
into tears. 

I was afraid it was coming my way, and (\vq\^ back ; but it 
was of no use, for the old woman seized me, and I liad to be 
kissed in the same way, while Bob Chowne Bubmitted to the 
same operation with a worse grace than mine. 
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" Not a wink of sleep — not a wink of sleep — not a wink of 
sleep all night!" the old woman kept on sobbing over and over 
again. "Master Bigley — Master Bigley, I was afraid I should 



never see you any morel" 



'*Brave vomans? Ha, ha! brave vomans!" cried the French- 



man. 



"Look here, Duncan!" said the doctor. "I don't think we'll 
trouble Mr. Uggleston any more. AVe want to get back home." 



"Yes," said my father; "but—" 

He made a movement Avith his head towards the French 
skipper. 

"Oh, come along, Captain Duncan," growled old Jonas 
surlily. " You must drink a glass with him. I won't poison 
you this time." 

"Thanks, Uggleston," said my father quietly; and, inti- 
mate as I was with Bigley, school-fellows and companions as 

we were, I could not help noticing the difference, and how 
thoroughly my father was tlie gentleman and Jonas Uggle- 
ston the commonplace seafaring man. 

"Here, Mother Bonnet!" cried old Jonas, "the boys want 
something. You see to them." 

The old woman took us into her kitchen, as she called it, and 
attended to our wants; but I could hear what went on in the 
other room, and the French skipper's words as they all partook 
of something together. 

Ten minutes after, my father called me by name, and I 
found him waiting with the doctor outside, the Frenchman 
beaming on all in turn. 

"Ve are ze old amis, le vieux — ze old Jonas and myselfs. 
Sare, I am been glad I receive ze boys on my sheep." 
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*'And I thank you, captain," replied my father. "You 
have saved my boy's life. Will you accept this in remem- 
brance^ It is old but good." 

My father drew out his plain gold watch, and I saw the French- 
man's eyes glisten as he stretched out a not very clean hand. 

But he snatched it back directly. 

"Mais non — but no!" he exclaimed. "I not have hims. 
AYe are sailors all. Some day I am in open boat, and you take 
me in your sheep, and say 'Ma foi! pauvre fellow, you cold 
you hoongrai — you starve youselfs.' And you give me hot 
grogs, and varm fij'c,3, and someting to cats. I no give you ze 
gold vatch. Mais noii — mais non — niais non. Yoila. I take 
zat hankshife, blue as zo skies of France, and I wear him rouu' 
my necks. Give mc hims." 

My father smiled and then unknotted the bright blue silk 
neckerchief he wore, and accompanied it with a hearty shake 
Df the hand. 

" Thank you, captain," he said warmly. 

"And you — merci. Wq go to war some day. Who know 
I may be prisonaire. I may come to fight against you, and 
then. Eh bien, ve fight, but you take me prisonaire, ma foi. I 
am vis ze shentleman, and it is good." 

"And now it's my turn," said the doctor. *' Will you keep 
this, captain, from mc?" 

"Ma foi. Yais, oui," cried the French skipper, whose eyes 
sparkled with pleasure as the doctor handed him a very bright 
peculiarly-formed knife. '■ I keep hims. Yat is ze mattaire 
vis ze young shipwrecked open boatman?" 

"Nothing — nothing at all," said Bob Chowne hastily; but 
he had certainly uttered a groan. 
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"As for yon, Uggleston," cried the doctor, "I shaVt offer 
you a present, for you'll want me some day to mend your 
head, or cut off a leg or a wing. Only, recollect Tm in your 
debt." 

" As for me, Mr. Uggleston," said my father. 

*' There — there, that will do," cried old Jonas surlily, ** We 
ar'n't such very bad friends, are wef' 

" I hope not," said my father, and we took our leave, being 
embraced by the French skipper, who said that we should meet 
again, shaking hands with old Jonas, and giving Binnacle Bill 
a crown piece, which my father slipped into my hand for him, 
making the old red-faced fellow's eyes twinkle as he exclaimed: 

"Ba-c-co!" 

Then we started liomeward in the lowest of spirits, we two 
boys expecting the most severe of lectures; but to our intense 
surprise and delight we were allowed to drop behind, for our 
elders were deep in conversation about the mine. 

Then it Avas that, after hanging more and more behind, Bob 
Chowne relieved his feclini^^s. 

O 

"It was a shame — it was too badl" he kept on grumbling. 

*' What was too bad — what was a shame?" I cried. 

*'AVhy, for father to give old Parley Vous that knife!'* 

*'Wli3''? I said wonderingly. 

*' Why? Because it was such a good un. I've tried to coax 
him out of it lots o' times. It was as sharp as sharp, and he 
used to use it to cut off fingers and toes, and that sort of thing. 
He never would give it to mo, because he said it was good for 
operating, and now that old Frcnchee Frenchee will use it for 
toasting frogs over his nasty little stove." 

"Here, you boys, come up here," said the doctor just then. 
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We crept up very unwillingly, for the lecture was evidently 
going to begin. 

"I thought we'd tell you," said the doctor in his grimmest 
fashion, " we're going to find out a school where there are no 
holidays, and send you there." 

But they did not, for in due time we went back to Barnstaple, 
and I had the last of my education there. 




CHAPTER XXIL— "How you have growed, Lads; 

HOW YOU HAVE GROWED !" 

T seems a long time to look forward to, but when it has gone 
how everyone finds out what a scrap of our lives three 
years appear to be. 

I am going to jump over three years now, and come to an 
exciting time when we lads were leaving school at midsummer 
for good. 

Those were exciting times, and we all were as much in- 
fected as tlie rest of English folk, for we were at war with 
France, and there was drumming, and fifing, and enlisting, 
and men marching off to join their regiments, and we boys 
were fully determined to arrange with our respected fathei-s as 
soon as we got home to get us all commissions in cavalry regi- 
ments, and failing commissions, we meant to petition for leave 
to enlist to fight for our country. 

Bob Chowne and I of course knew better, but in spite of this 
knowledge we were constantly feeling that there w^as something 
WTong with our companion Biglcy. 

He was just the same easy-going follow as of old; ready to 
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submit to any amount of bullying and impertinence from us, 
except in times of emergency, when he would quietly step to 
the front in the place Bob and I shirked, and do "s^hat there 
was to be done, and as soon as it was over go back patiently 
into the second rank, leaving us in the front. 

But as I say, though we knew better, it always seemed to us 
as if something particular had taken place in Bigley, he who 
used to tower above us, a big follow with whiskers, a deep 
voice, and broad shoulders, had now shrunk, so that he was no 
longer like a man and we both like small boys, for he seemed 
to have come down so that he was only a trifle taller than we 
were, and very little broader across the chest. It was the 
whiskers and the thick down upon his cliin which made nearly 
all the diflcrence. 

We used to laugh about it together, and Bigley would say 
that it was rum, and only because he had started two years 
sooner than we did — that Avas all. 

Of course the fact was that Bigley had not shrunk in the 
least. He had not come down, but Bob Chowne and I had 
levelled matters by growing up, so that at seventeen we were 
as big as De\'on lads of that age know how to be. 

While we had changed, old Tegglcy Grey had not. He al- 
ways seemed to have been the same ever since we could remem- 
ber, and his horse too, but he shook his head at us. 

''Mortal hard work for a horse to carry such big chaps as 
you. How you have growed, lads; how you have growed!" 

I looked at him as he spoke, and it seemed to me that it was 
he who had changed. But it did not matter; we were full of 
plans for the future. Big as we were, we could take plenty of 
interest in fishing and such other si)ort as came in our way, and 
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we were talking eagerly about -vvliat was to be done first, and 
how we were to contrive it without having some mishap, when 
old Teggley summoned us to get down and walk. 

"Wouldn't be acting like a Christian to ask a horse to drag 
you three big lads up a hill lilve this. I did think/' he grumbled, 
"that witli all this talk al)out making good roads, something 
would have been done to level ourn. Mortal bad they be for 
a horse sewer/y." 

" Wby, what could you do to the roads f I said, as I stood 
on the step looking at the quaint old fellow. 

" Do, lad? Why, there's plenty of stuff ar'n't there 1 Cut off 
all the tops of the hills, and lay in the bottoms, and there you 
are, level road all the wa^^" 

We seemed to have only been away a few days, as, after 
parting from Bigley, Bob and I reached the cottage, where, just 
as of old, were my father and the doctor. 

I remember thinking that they both looked a little older and 
grayer, but that was all. But that was soon forgotten in the 
interest and excitement of what was going on around me, for I 

had, I found, gradually been growing older, and ready to take 
an interest in matters more important than hunting prawns and 
grojnnti; for crabs down on the rocky shore. 



CHAPTEIl XXIIL— Old Sam is Unhappy. 

SEVENTEEN, and grown as big as Bigley, with the conse- 
quence that I could not hel}) thinking a good deal of 
what people said to me when I went in to Bipplemouth or 
down to the Cap. 

(3i7) 
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The salute I generally met was: 

"Why, Master Sep Duncan, you are growing quite a man." 

I suppose I was in appearance, but, thank goodness, I was still 
only a boy at heart. 

Plenty to see, plenty to hear. 

The fishermen and people at the tiny port were always look- 
ing out to sea, and shutting their eyes and shaking their heads. 

"Ay, and we need look out, master," they would say. 
" Strange doings now. Who knows how soon they Frenchics 
will come down upon us and try to take the town. But we're 
going to fight 'em to a man." 

I remember even then laughing to myself as I went home one 
morning after being disappointed in finding Bob Chownc, who 
had gone on a round with his father, for I asked myself what 
the French, whom the Fdi^plemouth people saw in every pass- 
ing vessel, would gain by making a descent upon our rock- 
strewn shore. 

But when I ventured to hint at their being more likely to 

attack Plymouth or Portsmoutb, ohl Tegglcy Grey, who was 
down on the pier loading up with coal that had come over in a 
sloop from Monmouth, shook his head. 

"Ay, it be well for you, lad, with all they big cannon guns 
in front o' your house ready to sink tlie French}' ships; but we 
ar'n't no guns here, on'y the one in the look-out, and she be 

rusted through." 

Oddly enough, when I reached home there was no one in the 
house. My father had gone down to the mine, and I was 
thinking about going after him, but being hot with my walk, I 
strolled down first into the garden on the clifF, but only to stop 
short, for there was a curious hissini;' sound in the air. 
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"What, a snake!" I said to myself. And then, "No, it's too 
loud." 

I stood listening, and I learned directly what caused the 
hissing, which gave place directly to a peculiar humming, and 
then after more hissing a familiar raspy voice roared out, its 
owner imagining he was singing: 

" For we be sturdy EiiLjlish lads, 
And this here be our land; 
And ne'er a furren fiirreneer 
Shall ever in it stand." 

Then came a great deal of hissing before the strain was taken 
up again, and accompanied hy a good deal of scuffling on the 
beach-strewn path. 

"They say they'll have the English soil, 
These overbearing French ; 
So if they come they'll find it here 
In six foot two o' trench." 

"lATi}^, Sam," I said, " what are you doing?" 

" Ah, Mas' Sep : can't you see ? Washing out the bull-dogs' 

throats to make 'em bite the Peccavis when they come." 

I latighed as I looked at the old man, who was busy at work 

with a mop and pail cleaning out the old cannons on my father's 

sham foi't. 

"Why, Sam, what's the good of thatT' 

" Good, my lad?" he cried, ramming the wet mop down one 
of the guns and making the water spurt out of tlie touch-hole 
like a little fountain, "Good! why, we'll blow the French}^ 
ships out of the water if they come anigh us." 

"AVhy, there's no powder," I said. 

"Powder! Eh, but there is: lots, my lad." 
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"But tliere arc no cannon-halls." 

Old Sam stopped short with the mop right in the gun, and 
loosening one hand, he tilted his old sou'-wester hat that he 
wore sunnner and winter with no dilfcrence, only that he ke2:)t 
cabbage-leaves in it in summer, and stood scratching liis head. 

"No cannon-balls 1 " he said. "No cannon-balls!" 

"Not one," I said; "only the big one indoors we use for a 
door-weight, and that would not go in." 

" ^Yell, now, that be a rum un, Master Sep, that be a rum un. 
I never thought o' that. Never mind, it don't matter. They 
Frenchies '11 hear the guns go off and see the smoke, and that's 
enough for them. They'll go back again." 

" Go back again," I said laughing. " Why, they'll never come." 

"Get out, lad! You're too young to imderstand they things. 
You wait a bit, and you'll see that they will come and find us 

ready for them too." 

"AVith six foot two of trench, eh, Samf' I said. 

"Eh^ ^Y\mtl What do you mcanT' 

"Why, weren't you singing something about bur^'ing them 
all. Here, sing us the rest." 

"Nay, nay, nay, my lad; I can't sing." 

"Why, I heard you, Sam." 

"Ay, but that's all I know; and I must get on with my job 
afore they come." 

"Before they come, Sam! Why, they'll never come. Go 
and hoe up your cabbages and potatoes and you'll be doing 
some good." 

"Nay, lad, this be no time for hoeing up cabbage and 'tatcr. 
Why, what for? — ready for the French?" 

"French! " I said with a laugh as I leaned over the low wall 
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and looked down the perpendicular cliff at the piled-np masses 
of fallen fragments. "No French will ever trouble us." 

For it looked ridiculous to imagine that a foreign enemy 
would ever attempt to make a landing anywhere beneath the 
grand wall of piled-up rock that protected our coast from a far 
more dangerous enemy than any French fiect, for the sea was 
ready to attack and sweep away even the land, and this a 
foreign fieut could never do. 

I sat on the edge looking down at the ivy, and toad-flax, and 
saxifrai:fe, and ferns that climbed and clustered all over the 
steep cliff face; and. as I sat looking and enjoying the sea-breeze 
and the rest from all school labours, old Sam went on cleaning 
out the guns and expressing in his way the feelings of nearly 
everybody round the coast. 

" Is my father over at the miner' I said. 

"Ay, ni}^ lad; he's always there. (Joing over?" 

"Yes, Sam, when I'm rested. They're very busy now, I 
suppose." 



"Wonderful, Master Sep, wonderful. Mlio'd ha' thought it 1- " 
he exclaimed, sticking the mop handle on the path and resting 
his bare brown arms upon the wet ^voollen rags that formed the 

top. 

" Who'd have thought wliat, SaniT' 

"Why, as there'd be lead and silver under they slates down at 
the Gap. Always looked to be notliin' but clatter, and old 
massy rock and no soil." 

"Ah, it was a discovery, Sam," I said. 
Discovery, my lad! Why, when they said as the Captain 



had bought the old })lace I went into my tool-shed and sat down 
on a 'tater heap and 'most cried." 
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"'Most cried, Sam— you?" 

*' Ay, my lad, for I tliouglit the Captain had gone off his head 
and everything would be in rack and ruin/' 

" Instead of which my father is making quite a fortune out 
of it, Sam." 

"Ay, I s'pose so, my lad, hut fortuns aren't everything. It 
makes him look worried, it do, and he've give up his garden, as 
is a bad sign, I don't like to see a man give up his garden. It 
means weeds." 

"Well, then, why don't you hoe them up, SamT' I said 
sharply. 

"Hoe 'em up, ladl I can't put a hoe in his mind, can 11 
That's where the weeds grows^ my dear lad. Why, he never 
takes no interest in his guns now, and if I hadn't set to this 
morning to scour 'em out and give 'em a regular good cleauing, 
where would they have been when the French come ? '^ 




CHAPTEE XXiy.— Down the Silver Mine. 

liEFT Sam picking out the touch-holes with a piece of 
wire, walked across the high ground of the wind-swept 

moor and descended into the Gap, a Avcll-beaten track now 
marking the way. 

It was too rough for wheels, but filled Avith the heavy hoof- 
marks of donkeys, -svhich were used largely for caiTying wood, 
charcoal, and sea-coal to the mine; and as I stood up by the 
spot where years before Bob Chowne, Bigley, and I had 
blown up the big stone and set it rolling down into the valley, 
it was wonderful what a change had taken place. 
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AVhere we had swept the side of the ravine clear with an 
avalanche of rock, there had now sprung up quite a tiny village 
built of the rough stones dug from the mine. There was a 
large water-wheel slowly turning and sending down the water 
led to it from above, in company with that which it pumped 
out of the mine, all thick and discoloured, in quite a torrent 
to the beautiful little stream below, which now ran turl:)id and 
in which the trout were all dead. 

There was a row of stoutly-built sheds, and a big i)laco with 
a high chimney where the ore was smelted. Then tliei-c were 
offices, and a building where the i)unfied metal was passed 
through another furnace, and in addition a place where the 
metal was kept. 

There seemed a total alteration in the place till I directed 

ray eyes towards the sea, where all appeared to be unchanged. 
There were the two cottages — Binnacle r)iirs, Avith some newly 
washed white garments hanging over the rocks; and Jonas 
U£:r<j:les ton's, with its stojie slieds and outbui]dini!:s biistlinn^ 
with spars and wreckwood that had been thrown u[), and with 
nets and sails spread out to dry. 

Beyond lay his lugger; and the boat drawn up on the beach, 
suggesting to my mind the horrors of that night when we 
were blown off the shore. 

1 stood looking at the scene, with the bare sea beyond and 
the vast cliff toweihig up a thousand feet on my left, and then 
began to descend the rugged slope, making straight for the 
building which my father used as his counting-house and 
office. 

"Well, Sep," he said, smiling, "Fm glad to see you." 

1 notxed that he looked care-worn and anxious, and his 
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aspect reproached me, for I felt as if it was too bad of nic to 
be making holiday while he was working so hard. 

"Can I help you, father^" I said. 

"Help me! yes, my bo}^ I hope so — a good deal; but I 
don't want to be too hard upon you. Take a good look round 
for a few days, so as to rest a little while, and then you shall 
come and help me here; for, Sep, an affair like this is not 
without jjlenty of anxiety." 

"Oh, father!" I said, "I shall have plenty of time for amuse- 
ment; let's see if I can't help you now." 

He looked more and more pleased as he heard my words. 

"No," he said, "not yet. You shall have a look round first 
for a few days, and perhaps you may be able quietly to pick 
Lip the cause of something that is troubling me a great deal." 

"Troubling you, father!" I said. 

" Yes, my lad, troubling me, for things arc not going as 1 
could wish. 'Tis just as if, as fast as I get a few steps forward, 
someone pulls mo back." 

"But I thought the mine was very prosperous, father?" I said. 

"So it is, my boy, and I am getting it better and better; 
but there is always mischief being done, or else some accident 
occurs, and I can't tell how." 

"Do you suspect anybody 1" 

"Well, er — no!" he ;<aid emphatically. "But, there — never 
mind now. I'm busy with some calculations; go and have a 
look round." 

I left his office and Iiad "a look round," the place seeming to 
have far more interest for me than it had before. Men were 
busy wheeling broken ore and taking it from one heaj) to 
another; the great pump was hard at work sucking out water; 
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and the wheel was winding up buckets of produce from out of 
the deep shaft. 

I went and had a look there and shrank back, it seemed so 
repulsive and dark ; but as I did so I saw one of the men 
smiling, and this made me turn red. 

*'Look here/' I said sharply, "can I go down there^" 

*' Oh, yes, if you like, master," he replied, staring at me 
wonderingly now. 

*' Then I Avill," I said. " I'll have a look at the furnace first, 
and tlien I'll go down." 

"Ay, do," he said; "and you're just in time. They're going 
to run off the metal in a few minutes." 

I recalled our experiment at home with the little built-up 
furnace, when the ore was first tried, as I walked to the stone- 
built house, Avhere from out of the centre came a low dull 
roar; from cracks and chinks and crannies blindingly bright 
rays of liglit sliofc out and secnied to cut the darkness, which, 
after the sunshine of out of doors, seemed to be black and 
terrible. Now and then there came a peculiar crackling, as 
if something were snapi>ing and flying to pieces under the 
great heat, and it was some time before I coizld see anything 
but the brilliant pencils of light that cut the gloom. 

By degrees, though, I made out that a cou2)le of men were 
moving here and there, and that eacli of them carried a long 

black rod of iron. 

The flames seemed to flutter and burn and to be rushimr 



upward with tremendous force, while I could fancy that I 
heard the metal bubbhng in its bed, where it was seething and 
throwing oil" wonderful flames, as I could judge by the gleams 

I saw. 
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"Stand back, young master," said one of the men roughly' 
" there, right up in the corner here. You won't hurt now. Just 
going to run her off." 

I backed into the corner he pressed me to, where there was 
a broad shutter or screen, and 1 was getting so accustomed to 
the darkness now that I could see just below, and in front of 
a place where golden tears seemed to be dropping from a chink 
at the bottom of the furnace, several long square trenches in 
the black charcoal floor, and the next minute I made out that 
these trenches were all connected together l)y a little channel. 



t( T 



The moulds," I thought to myself, and I looked eagerly 
now at one of the men, who shouted something by way of 
warning to his fellow-worker; and then, as the man stepped 
behind a similar screen of Avoodwork to that which sheltered 
me, the one who uttered his words of warning thrust and 
hammered Avith his lonir iron rod at the foot of the furnace. 

I did not quite see what he did afterwards, but he seemed to 
dart out of the wa\-, and then a stream of what looked like 
liquid gold came gushing out, sputtering, sna2)ping, and sending 
into the air myriads of glorious firework-like sparks of blue and 
orange and scarlet and gold, and so brilliant that they lit up the 

whole building and made my eyes ache and my cheeks tingle. 
"Where a minute before there were so many black trenches wore 
now so many dazzling ingots, over which played and tiuttered 
many-tinted flames that kept on waving and undulating as if 
they were liquid, and swayed from side to side, giving forth 
with the molten metal a glow that scorched my face. 

For the first few seconds the molten metal liad run off 
quickly and filled the moulds; now what came was sluggish 
and not half so brilliant; and I noticed that by a quick move- 
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ment of a long iron rake one of the men drew some of the 
earth and charcoal which formed the floor on one side, so as to 
alter the course of the running molten contents of the furnace, 
and instead of its passing into moulds it seemed to settle down 
in a patch. 

This, too, was most brilliant to the eye; and from it endless 
dazzling coruscations darted u}^ and 2)layed about, but for a 
much shorter period; and in place of the ruddy glow of the 
metal, which rapidly cooled down to look like silver, this last 
melting grew sombre and stony, ending by looking of a black- 
ish-gray. 

I was still watching the fading away of the brilliant display, 
Avlien there was a familiar voice at tlie door of the building, 
and my father stepped in to make inquiries about the running 
ofl' of the molten ore, and as lie examined the result, he ex- 
pressed his satisfaction. 

"Mind!" he cried to me, as I was about to touch one of the 
ingots of lead with my toes. " My good boy, these will not be 
cool enough to touch yet. They retain the heat for a long 

while." 

He stopped talking to me for some time, and explained how 
the men were closing the bottom of the furnace again witli 
fire-clay, and that they would now go on pouring in at the top 
barrows full of charcoal and broken-up ore. How that dark 
gray stuff was the molten stones and refuse which remained 
after the metal had been cleared, and then he laughed at what 
he called my innocence, as I asked him if the ingots, as he 
called the square masses which now looked quite white, were 
silver. 

"No, my boy," he said; "we are not so rich as that. If 
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those pieces of coarse metal, "when melted down again, and 
submitted to a fresh process, give us three pounds' weight of 
silver out of every hundred pounds of lead we shall do well. 
Xow then, would you like to go down the mine^" 

He spoke as if he ex^^ected to hear me decline; but I had 
made up my mind to go, and he looked quite pleased when he 
heard me say that I was ready. 

" Well," he said, as we reached the top of the shaft, " I'll 
go down first, and you can follow. AVe can get candles at the 
bottom." 

If I had had any ideas of a silver mine being a cavern full of 
beautiful sights, I was very soon deceived, for as I stood there 
at the to}>, I saw my father step on to the to]) lounds of a 
rough-looking ladder, and begin to descend slowly till he 
reached a platform, wlien lie called to me to follow. 

" Hold tight," he said. " But there, I needn't tell you after 

your cliff climbing." 

I was just al)out to descend when a voice behind me made 

me turn. , 

" Going down, Sep"?" 

I turned to confront Bigley Uggleston, who looked at me 
imploringly. 

" Ask him if I may come down too^" 

" Who's that?" said my father sharply. " Oh, I see. Yes, 
he can come," 

Bigley flushed up with pleasure, and I let him go down next, 
and then followed, to find that a gallery went off on a level 
with the platform; but my father had already descended to 
the next platform below, and when we followed him there, it 
was to find he had reached another. 
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To get to this "\ve i:)assed another gallery, and then stood hy 
where my father was lighting a couple of candles, as he rested 
npon some "woodwork, Leneath which we could hear the trickle 
and splash of falling water, while away from our ]'ight, down 
a long passage propped here and there with pieces of timber, 
came the dull echoing sound of blows. 

"Well, my lads, what do you think of the enclianted cave?" 

I looked about me by the light of the dim candles and saAV 
that the shaft was divided by a wood partition, one side 
being reserved for the ladders, the other for the pump to work 
and the stout rope to go up and down and draw the buckets, 
there being openings in the woodwork o})2:)osite each of the 
galleries. 

" Well, you don't say anything," said my father. 

"It's very dark, sir," replied Eiglcy. 

"Yes," said my father; "and it's darker still farther in. 
What do you Kiy, will you go on?" 

''If Sep does." 

"Oh, yes," I said, "I shall go;" not that I wanted to go 
auy farther, but I felt that I could not draw back; though I 
would very gladly have been up in the bright sunshine instead 
of in the damp gloomy hole, shut in by ladders and woodwork, 
and with the falling water seeniiug as if it was gathering force, 
and ready to rise as it does in a well. 

But there was no time for thinking. My father was leading 
the way along the large s(|uare- shaped gallery, the candles 
casting curious shadows which glided along the walls, as if 
our company had been joined by some of the spirits of the 

mine. 

As we went on, my father stop})ed from time to time to 
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hold his light against the wall, for ns to see where the lead 
ore glistened, and promised to be thick when he was disposed 
to work in another direction. 

We could hear the water trickling still along a channel 
which had been cut on one side of the gallery, and every here 
and there great drops gathered on the woodwork that propped 
the roof, and fell with a plash making Bigley whisper to me: 

" Stippose the sea was to break in." 

He spoke as I say in a whisper, but it was heard by my 
father, who answered quietly: 

" We should have to go down much lower before we were 
on a level with the sea at high-water mark, my lads. If any- 
thing were likely to do us any liarm, it would be the brook.'' 

He stopped soon after, for we had reached the end of the 

gallery, giving way "while a workman wheeled by us a barrow- 
ful of ore, similar to a heaj) which two otiiers were hcAving 
and picking out of the wall. 

" Well, my lads, what's it like?" said my father. 

" Cleaner and richer and better, I should say, master," said 
one of the men, " It's a wonder, but I'm thinking you'll have 
to put more power on there to pump. Farther we goes, the 



worse the water gets. 
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" I've been thinking so myself," said my father quietly. 
" It sha'n't stop you, my lads, Til see to that." 

.Vly father picked up a specimen of the ore, and placed it in 
his pocket; the men resumed their picking and hewing, and 
we two lads inspected the lode and the walls of the mine, and 
then, after looking at it up, down, and in every direction, to 
try and find something more interesting than the square pas- 
sage with its dripping walls and 2^a.tches of black mineral that 
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glistened in a dull manner when the light was moved, wo 
ended by staring at my father. 

"Well," he said smiling; "had enough?" 

" Is there no more to sec than tliisT' I said in a disappointed 
tone. 

" There is another gallery below here, and two above, but 
they are just the same. Shall we go and sec them"?" 

" If IMgley likes," I said ratlier gruffly. 

"No, I don't think I want to see any more," he replied. 

My father laughed, and wxnt on in front with one candle 
while I followed with the other, till we reached the foot of the 
shaft. 

"Silver mine sounds better than it looks, eh, my lads!" he 
said. 

We neither of us answered, for it seemed like damping his 
enterprise. But he did not heed our silence, for he began to 
climb slowly up the ladders, and as he reached the first plat- 
form, we followed, and then on and on with the water splash- 
ing and the pumji going, and now and then the creaking sound 
of the windlass comina" down to us as the men over the bucket 



shaft wound up each heavy load of ore. 

"There, I'm going back into my office," said my father. 
"A^ou, lads, have had enough mining for to-day. I shall not 
want you, Sep." 

"Don't the open air look clear and fresh?" I said as soon 
as we were alone, and I gazed round at the patches of green 
upon the liills, and the bright sea out at the end of the Gap. 

" Yes," said Biglcy, with a shiver. " I shouldn't like to work 
in a mine. I say, I sujjpose your father's getting very rich 
now, isn't he?" 
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"T suppose so," I said. 

"That's what the people say. Binnacle Bill sa3's he has got 
liea^is of silver locked up in the strong place below the office 
under iron doors. Have you seen itf' 

"No," I said; "and I shouldn't think it's true. Hallo! look 
yonder. Why, there's Boh Chownel" 

Bob it was, and the mine, the coming of the French, and 
everything else was forgotten, as we went down to the beach, 
ready enough for a ramble beneath the rocks, after six months' 
absence from home. 




CHAPTER XXV.— Friends and Enemies. 

T seventeen one's ideas are very different to what they 
are at fourteen, and matters that seemed of no account 
in the earlier period looked important at the more mature. 
For it used to seem to us quite a matter of course that Bigloy's 
father should have a lugger, and if the people said he went 
over to France or the Low Countries with the men wlio came 
over from Dodcombe, and engaged in smuggling, why, he did. 
It Avas nothing to us. 

V\^e never troul)led about it, for Bigley was our schoohfcllow, 
and old Jonas Avas very civil, though he never would let us 
have the boat again. But now that wc were getting of an age 
to think and take notice of what was said about us, Bob 
Chowne becran to sui^f^est that he and I oui:cht to make a chani:je. 



■oo 



" You see it don't seem respectable for me, the son of the 
doctor, and you of the captain, Avho is our mine owner, to be 
such friends with one whose father is a regular smuggler." 
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" How do you know he isV I said. 

*' HoAV do I know? Oh, cveiybody says so. Let's droj) him." 

''I sha'n't," I said, "unless father tells me to Bigley 
can't help it." 

"Then you'll have to drop — I mean I shall drop you," said 
Boh haughtily. 

" Very well," I said, feeling very much amused at the pomp- 
ous tone in which he spoke. Not that I wanted to be bad 
friends with Bob Chowne; but I knew that he was only in one 
of his " stickly" fits, as we used to call them, and that it would 
soon be over. 

"Very w^ell, ehl" exclaimed Bob. "Oh, if you choose to 
prefer his society to mine, Good morning." 

He walked off with his nose in the air, and, half annoyed, 
half amused, I went over the hill to the mine, where my father 
was busily examining some specimens of the lead that had been 
cut off the corners of some newly-cast ingots. 

"AYell, Sep," he said. "Coming to help?" 

I replied that I was, somewhat unwillinglj^, for I had caught 
sight of Bigley coming up the valley, and I wanted to join him, 
and try and show that I did not intend to give up an old 
school friend because his father's name was often on people's 

lips. 

""Who's that 5^ou are looking forT' said my father. 

" Only young Uggleston, father," I said. 

I looked at him intently and felt troubled, for he frowned 
a little, and, before I knew wliat 1 was saying, the words 
slipped: 

" You don't mind Bigley Uggleston coming here, do you, 
father 1" 

( 3i7 ) 
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"Yes— no/' he said, sitting np up very stifHj^ "I don't 
like your giving up old companions, Sep, or seeming to be 
proud; but there are beginning to be reasons why you should 
not be quite so intimate with young Uggh^ston." 

" Oh, father!" I exclaimed dolefully. ""Why, I thought that 
you and old Ugglcston were good friends now." 

"Oil, yes; the best of friends," said my father sarcastically. 
"He pays his rent regularly, and we always speak civilly to 
each other when we meet." 

As he spoke there was a look in his face which seemed to 
say, " We don't Hke each other all the same." 

" Look here, Sep," continued, my father. " You are getting 
a big fellow now, and I am going to speak very plainly to you; 
of course, you understand that this is in confidence; it is quite 
private. 

"Yes, father," I said sadly. 

" Then you must understand that, though Jonas Uggleston 
is my tenant here, he is not a very satisfactory one, for there 
can be no doubt that he carries on rather a risky trade; but, 
so long as the authorities do not interfere with him, and he 
behaves himself, I am not going to take upon myself the task 
of being his judge." 

"Ko, father." 

"At the same time T cannot be intimate with him. I don't 
like liim, and I don't like the companions who come over from 
Stinchcombe to man his lugger, and I'll tell you why. Do you 
know that, now this little mine is developing itself, I very often 
have blocks of silver here to a considerable amount." 

" I have often thought joii must have, father." 

" You were quite right, and they are stored below this Uoor 
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in a strong cellar cut and blasted out of the solid rock. I Lave 
good doors and keys, and take every 2)recaution; but at the 
same time I. often feel that it is very unsafe, and of course I 
send it into town as often as I can." 



'' But you don't think, father- 
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'' That Jonas Uggleston would steal it? I hope not, my boy; 
but at the same time I feel as if I ought not to expose myself 
to risks, and I prefer to keep Jonas Uggleston at the same dis- 
tance as he has before stood. We can be civil." 

" Fm sorry," I said. 

*' Sorry 1 " 

"Yes, father," I replied, "because I like Bigley Uggleston." 

" So do I, my boy. I like his quiet modesty under ordinary 
circumstances, and the sterling manner in which you have told 
me that he has come to the front in emergencies. But stop: I 
don't ask you to break with him, for he may be useful to us 
after all. There, let me finish these figures I am setting down, 
and I'll talk to you again." 

I sat down and watched him, and then looked round the 
bare office, with its high up window close to the ceiling, and 
ladder leading to the two rooms above. Spread over the floor 
was a large foreign rug that my father had brought from the 
jVIediterranean many years before, and this rug was stretched 
over the middle of the large office as if it had been brought from 
the cottage to make the place more homelike and comfortable. 
But it struck me all at once that the rug had been placed there to 
hide a trap-door. Then, as I sat looking about, I noticed that 
the door was very thick and strong, and that there were bars 
at the window in which the glass was set. 

I might have noticed all this before, but it did not seem of 
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any consequence till my father talked of the bars of silver and 
their value, and as I sat thinking, the place began to look quite 
romantic, and I thought Avhat a strange affair it would be, and 
how exciting if robbers or smugglers were to come and attack 
it, and my father, and Sam, and the men from the mine to have 
to defend it, and there were to be a regular fight. 

Once started thinking in that vein my mind grew busy, and 
I felt that if I were at the liead of affairs I should arrange to 
Iiave plenty of swords and pistols, and that made me think of 
old Sam and the cannon down the cliff garden. 

I laughed at that, though, as being absurd, and began to think 
directly after that ni}^ father's sword and pistols that always 
used to hang over the chimney-piece in the little parlour were 
not there now, 

" Why, I daresay he has brought them down here," I said to 

myself; and I looked round, half expecting to see them, but 

they were not visible, and I came to the conclusion that they 
must be in the cupboard in the corner. 

My heart began to beat, and a curious feeling of excitement 

took possession of mc, as my imagination had a big flight. I 

began to see myself armed with a sword helping my father, who, 

being a captain, would be a si>lendid leader. 

"But we ought to have plenty of swords and guns," I thought, 
and I determined when my father began to speak to me again, 
to propose that he should have a little . armoury in the cujj- 
board. 

Then I began to think about old Jonas, and the possibility 
of his getting a lot of men and coming and making an attack. 
There had been a rumour tiiat he and his people had once, many 
years ago, had a fight with the king's men; but when Bob 
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Chowne and I talked to him about it, Bigley fired up and said 
it was all nonsense. But it occurred before he was born. 

It had never occurred to me before that this was a strange 
declaration. For how could it be all nonsense and yet have 
occurred before he was borni 

It seemed now as if it was not all nonsense. 

One thought brought up another, and I found mj'self think- 
ing that, if I was helping my father defend the treasure of 
silver here in the store, and lighting bravely, as I felt sure I 
should, Bigley would be helping his father to make the attack, 
and I saw myself having a terrific cutlass combat with him 
somewhere out on the slope. Then I should have had a great 
deal of training from my father, who was an accomplished 
swordsman, and I should disarm old Big and take him prisoner, 
and then when night came, for the sake of old schoohdays, 
I should unfasten his hands and let him escape. 

My thoughts ran very freely, and I was fully determined to 
grind the sword that I had not seen, and which j^erhaps had 
not yet been made, as sharp as a razor. It would be very 
easy, I thought, when I got it, to make old Sam turn the grind- 
stone at home, while I put on a tremendous edge and tried it 
on the thin branches of some of the trees. 

*'What an exciting time it would be!" I thought, and I 
could not help wishing that I should have to wear some kind 
of uniform, for a bit of gold lace would go so well with a sword. 
Then I stopped short, for in all my planning there was no place 
for Bob Chowne, who was regularly left out of the business. 

" Oh, how stu])id ! " I thought directly after. " He would be 
the surgeon's — his father's — assistant, and bind up everybody's 
wounds." 
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I*m afraid I was, like a great many more boys, ready to have 
my imagination take fire at the idea of a fight, and never for a 
moment realizing what the horrors of bloodshed really were. 

*' Poor Bob ! " I thought to myself. " He wouldn't hke that, 
having to do nothing but tie and sew up wounds. He was so 
fond of a fight that he would want to bo in it; and I concluded 
that we would let him fight while the fight was going on, and 
have a sword and pistols, and afterwards I could help him 
bandage the wounds. 

Then I came back to Bigley, and began to think that, after 
all, it would be very queer for him to be fighting on one side 
and me on the other, and it did not seem natural, for we two 
had never had a serious quarrel, though I had liad many a set-to 
with other lads, and had twice over given Bob Chowne black 
eyes, the last time when he gave me that terrible punch on the 
nose, when it bled so long that we all grew frightened, and 

determined to go to the doctor's, and it suddenly stopped, 

I don't know how much more nonsense I should have thought 
if my father had not made a movement as if to get up, and that 
changed the current of my thoughts. 

But he went on writing again, and this time I began watch- 
ing a large chest that stood in one corner of the room, bound 
with clamps of iron, and it looked so heavy and strong that I 
concluded that it must be full of ingots of silver ready to send 
away. 

I grew tired of looking at that box, and as my fancy did not 
seem disposed to run again upon fighting and defence, I sat 
listening to the scratching of my father's pen and the ticking 
of the clock, and then to the dull roar of the furnace, while 
mingled with it came the clattering of hammers, the creaking 
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of the great windlass, and the rushing and plashing of falling 
water. 

Just then there was a tap as of some one's knuckles at the 
door, and in obedience to a look from my father I got up and 
opened it, to turn quite red in the face, for there stood my 
old school-fellow about whom so much had been said — Bigley 
Uggleston. 



CHAPTER XXyi. — Forearmed as well as Fore- 



w 



WARNED. 

HO is itr* said my father. 
"Bigley Uggleston," I i^eplied, feeling very awkward. 

" Oh, come in, my lad," said my father quietly; and as I held 
the door back for him to enter, it suddenly struck me what a 
frank, handsomedooking fellow he had grown. 

I felt more awkward still, for it seemed to me that I was 
going to listen to some very unpleasant remarks about our 
companionship being broken oil'; but to my surprise my father 
said quietly: 

"Come after Sep?" 

" Yes, sir. I thought if he was not busy — " 

'* Well, but he is," said my father smiling. *' He was about 
to unpack that box for me — I was just going to set him the 
task." 

Bigley drew back, but my father said good-humouredly ; 

"Why don't you stop and help him?" 

"May I, sir? I should like to." 

" Go on, then, my lads. Take the lid oft* carefully, tSep. There 
16 a screw-driver in that cupboard." 
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I went eagerly to the cupboard and o^Dened it, to give quite 
a start, for there, hanging u^jon nails at the back, were the 
pistols and sword I had remembered were absent from home. 

I found the screw-driver in a sort of tool-chest, and as Bigley 
and I took it in turns to draw the screws, my father cleared the 
table. 

"Be careful," he said. "You can lay the things out here. 
I shall soon be back." 

He left us together, and, all eagerness now, I worked away 
at the screws, Avhich were very tight, and there were four on 
each side of the lid, and others in the clamps, which had to be 
removed before the lid could be raised. 

"I am glad I came, Sep," said Bigley. "I was wondering 
why you hadn't been down to me." 

"Were you^' I said, feeling very uncomfortable. 

"Yes. What's in the box?" 

"I don't know," I said. "I thought it was blocks of — metal, 
packed to send away," 

I hesitated before I said metal. I was going to say silvery 
but I felt, after my father's words, as if I ought to be cautious. 

"I believe I know what's inside," said my companion. 

"Well, what?" I cried, as I tugged at another screw which 
refused to go round, 

"New tools for the mine." 

" Why, of course 1" I exclaimed. " Here: you go on. I can't 
manage this screw. How stupid of me not to think of itl" 

"There he goes 1" said Bigley, giving the screw a good \vrench. 
How many more are there? I see: these two." 

He attacked them one after the other, talking the Avhile. 

"I wonder you don't know what's in the box," he said. "I 
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thought your father told you everything — so different to mine, 

Avho never says anything to me." 

" He does say a great deal to me, but he didn't tell me about 

the box." 

*' There, then!" cried Bigley, taking out the last screw and 

seating himself suddenly upon the chest. " We've only got to 

lift the lid and there we are. Who has first peepi" 
*' Oh, I don't care," I said laughing. "You can." 
" Here goes, then !" cried Bigle}^ " Take care of the screws.'* 
I swept them into a heap and placed them on the table as 

Bigley threw open the lid, ^\dlich worked upon two great 

hinges, and then removing some coarse paper he drew back. 
" You'd better unpack," he said. "Don't make a litter with 

the shavings." 

For as the paper was removed the box seemed to be full of 
very fine brown shavings mixed with fine saw-dust. 

I swept the shavings away and felt my hands touch a row of 
long parcels, carefully wrapj^cd in a peculiar-looking joapcr; and 
as I took them out, and shook them free of the saAv-dust, hand- 
ing them one by one to Bigley to place ixpon the table, my 
heart began to boat, and the blood flushed into my cheeks. 

"Why, they're not mining tools!" cried Bigley excitedly. 
"Whatever are you going to do? They're swords. 

"Yes," I said huskily; "they're swords — cutlasses." 

"Why, you knew all the time!" cried Bigley. 

"No; I did not," I said. " I had no idea." 

"But how comical!" he cried. "What are you going to do 
with themf 

I did not answer, for all my thoughts of half an hour before 
seemed to have rushed back, and I felt that I had been won- 
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dering why my father liad not done that which he really had; 
and, though Bigioy evidently could not realize the ohject of 
the weapons being there, it certainly seemed to me that my 
father felt that there was danger in the air, and that he meant 
to be pre])arcd. 

"AVhat are you thinking about?" cried my companion. 
'' AVhy don't you spcald" 

"I was thinking about the cutlasses," I said. 

"Well, it is a surprise!" cried Bigley. "Oh, I know. Your 
father's an old sea captain, and they say the Erench are coming. 
He's going to arm some men as volunteers." 

All this time I was handing out the wrapped-up weapons, 
as we supposed them to be — as we felt they must be — and 
Bigley was arranging them upon the table side by side. 

" That's the end of those," I said, and Bigley counted tliem. 
Twelve. 

"Twelve swords," he said. "I say, Sep, let's ask him to 
make ns volunteers too." 

But I was unpacking the next things, and felt in no wise 
surprised by their weight and shape, to which the brown paper 
lent itself pretty clearly. 

"Pistols!" cried Bigley, as I handed the first. "Oh, I say, 
Sep, do you think tliere'll be any uniforms too?" 

"No," I said, "not in a box like this. Here, catch hold!" 

I handed the first pistol to him, and he laid it beneath the 
swords. 

"I know how many there ought to be!" he cried — " twenty- 
four. A brace of pistols and a cutlass for every man. Here, 
pitch them and I'll catch. 
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There was nothing to prevent my handing them to him; 
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but, boy-like, it seemed pleasant thus to turn work into pla}^, 

and I began to pitch one by one the little heavy packages as I 

drew them out of the chest. 

Bigley nearly let one fall, but he saved it, and laughingly 

placed it in tlio row lie "v^as making, till, counting the while, 

he exclaimed — 

"Twenty-three! Is that next one the last?" 

'* Yes," I said, as I pitched it to him and it was placed in 

the range upon the table. " You were right." 

"Is there anything else?" 

**0h, yes," I said; "the box isn't half empty." 

I dived down and brought out next a long sword, more care- 
fully wrapped, and in superior paper to those which had been 
previously taken out. Then followed a squarish case or box 
in paper, and for a few moments we were undecided as to what 
it might be, concluding that it must be a pistol-case with a 
brace of superior weapons inside. 

Still the chest was far from empty, and on continuing the 
unpacking I found that I was handing out short carbines, such 

as artillerymen or horse-soldiers would use. 

"Twelve!" cried Bigley, who was growing more and more 
excited. "What next?" 

The next thing was a small square box wrapped in some- 
thing soft, and occupying the bottom corner of the chest, while 
the rest of the space was occupied by small boxes that were 
not wrapped in paper, but fastened down with copper nails, 
and on each was })ainted the big figures — 250. 

I handed out eight of these little boxes, and they, being 
pretty heavy, were placed close beside the wall of the office. 

" That's all," I said, and, concluding that it was the proper 
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thing to do, "we replaced the shavings and saw-dnst in the chest, 
shut down the Hd, put the loose screws in a jncce of 2^ai)er, 
and tied them to one of the clamjis before pushing the chest 
aside and making aK tidy. 

Tins done, we hovered, as it were, about tlie table with 
longing eyes and itching fingers, ending by looking at each 
other. 

*'I say," said Biglcy; "didn't your father say that we were 
to unpack the box?" 

" Yes, and we've done it," I replied rather sulkily. 

" "Well, oughtn't we to take the things out of the paper, and 
lay the jmper all neatly and save the string?" 

** Think so?" I said longingly. 

Bigley hesitated, took up a j^acket, turned it over, balanced 
it in his hand, laid it down again, and rearranged several of 
the others without speaking, but he heaved a deep sigh. 

"Think we ought to unpack them further?" I said. 

"^No," said Bigley unwillingly. "I don't think it would be 

right. Do you?" 

"No," 1 said with a sigh; "but I should like to have a look." 

We two lads went on hovering about the table, peering at 
first one packet and tlien at another, feeling them up and down, 
and quite convincing ourselves that certain ones were a little 
more ornamental than others. There was no doubt about it, we 
felt. They were swords, pistols, and carbines. 

"Here, I know," I exclaimed. 

"Know what, Sep?" 

"The boxes, 250." 

"Well, what about 'em?" 

"Cartridges," I said. "Two hundred and fifty in each." 
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"So they arc," cried Bigley witli his eyes dilating; and, how- 
ever much wo may have been disappointed over the silver mine, 
the counting-house now seemed to be a perfect treasure cave, 
such an armoury had it become. 

"I say, they won't go off, will they?" cried Bigley, 

" Pshaw ! not they. I say, wouldn't old Bob like to be here 
nowT' 

"Ah, wouldn't he]" said Bigley. "Why, it's like being in 
a real ro])bcrs' cave." 

"No," I said; "not robbers'," and 1 recalled the thoughts I 

had indulged in earlier in the day. 

"No; of course not," said Bigle}^ thoughtfully; "it isn't like 
a robbers' cave. I say, don't it look as if there were going to 
be afightr' 

I nodded, and wondered whether there would be. 

" Should you like to be in it if there was 1" I said in a curious 
doubting manner. 

Bigley rubbed one ear, and picked up a sword. 

"I don't know," he said. "Sometimes 1 think I should; but 
sometimes I feel as if it would be very horrid to give a fellow 
a chop Avith a thing like this, just as if he was so much meat. 
I would, though, if he was going to hurt my father," he cried with 
his eyes flashing. "I'd cut his arm right off. Wouldn't you T' 

"Dunno," I said, and I began wondering whether tliere 
would ever be any occasion to u^e these weapons, and I could 
not help a shrinking sensation of dread coming over rae, for I 
seemed to see the horror as well as the glory of shooting down 
human beings, and more than ever it occurred to me that if 
trouble did come, my old school-fellow might be on one side 
and I on the other. 
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"I say," said Bigley suddenly; "we've only undone one box, 



oughtn't we to undo the other?" 

"What, thafi" I said, looking at a shorter smaller box on 
end in the corner behind the door. 

"Yes." 

"Father didn't say I was to." 

"But that looks as if it came from the same place." 

" Why, Big," I cried eagerly, " that must have the uniforms 
in it." 

"Hurray! yes," he cried. "Wonder whether they're scarlet 1" 

"No," I said. "They're sure to be blue, like the sailors'." 

"Oh! I don't know about that," he cried. "Marines wear 
scarlet. I daresay they^re red." 

"Should you open the box if you were mcT' 

"Well, no," said Bigley; "perhaps not. He didn't tell us to. 
But oh, how I should like to take the paper off one of these 
pistols!" 

"So should I," was my rej^ly, with a longing look at the 
array of quaint-looking parcels; "but we mustn't do that, 
though I do feel as if I could do it up again just as neatly." 

"No; don't try," cried Bigley. "Let 'em be. AYe can think 
what's inside. I shouldn't Avonder if some of them are mounted 
with brass, and have lions' heads on the Initts." 

"Yes, and tlie swords too — brass lions' heads, liolding the 
guards in their mouths." 
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"Why, we haven't seen any belts. 
No; they would be with tlie uniforms. I say, I wonder 
whether the cutlasses are very sharp?" 

"And whether they are bi-ight blue half-way up the blade; 
you said your father's SAvord Avas." 
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"Yes," I replied; "and inlaid with gold. It was given to 
him when he left his ship." 

"Here, come out!" cried Bigley, laying hold of my hand, 

"Come out? What for?" I said. 

"J3ecause it's the best way. I always run off when I see 
anything very tempting that I want to touch, and ought 
not to." 



"Get out!" I cried. 

"I do, Sep, honour bright, and I feel now as if I should be 



obliged to undo some of those papers, and try the pistols, and 
pull the swoxxls out of the sheaths. Let's go out." 

I laughed, for I felt very much in the same way, only it 
seemed to be so cowardly to go, and Bigley came to the same 
way of thinking, the result being that we kept on picking up 
the different packages and feasting our imaginations by means 
of touch, till suddenly the door opened, and my father came in. 
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CHAPTER XXVn.— Ready for the French. 



ELL, boys," said my father, "unpacked? That's right, 



but you might as well have undone them. 



» 



"We eacli daslied at a package, whii)ped out our knives, cut 
the string, and rapidly unrolled the contents, till Bigley held a 
pistol, and I a cutlass, of the regular navy pattern both. 

My father took the sword from my hand, drew its short 
broad blade, and made it whiz through the air as he gave a 
cut, guarding directly, and then giving point. 

^'Hah!" he said, as we watched Iiim breathlessly, '^I used 
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to have two liimdred and fifty stout Jack-tars under me, boys, 
every one of whom handled a cntlass like that." 

" Two hundred and fifty," I said; " just as man}' as there are 
cartridges in those boxes." 

"How did you know that tliey were cartridges 1" he said 
smiling. 

"Well, we guessed that they were, father," T re])lied colour- 
ing. " It seemed as if there must be cartridges for the pistols." 

" liight, my boy," he replied. 

"And of course cartridges are not wanted for cutlasses," I 
continued. 

*'No," he said laughing; "you load your cutlasses with 
muscles." 

"Eut they want belts," I ventured to observe. 

" To be sure," said my father. " There they are in that box. 
You shall unpack them "when we've undone these. Let me look 

at tliat pistol, Uggleston." 

Bigley handed him the pistol, and my father drew the ram- 
rod, thrust it down the Ijarrel, and gave it two or three taps to 
make sure that it was not loaded. Tlien replacing the ramrod 
he cocked it, held it at arm's length, and drew tlie trigger. 

There was a little scintillation as the flint struck the cover 

of the pan, and he cocked and drew the trigger again, we tw'o 
watching him with intense interest, and longing to try the 
pistol ourselves, but not liking to ask permission. 

"There, work away!" he said, save the string, and lay the 
brown pa[ier in heaps; it may come in useful." 

We set to work, while my father took a hammer and some 
large nails from a drawer, and, standing on a stool, drove the 
nails in a row along a board at one side of the ottice, and as 
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we unpaclvcd he took the -sAcapoiis from us and hung them up, 
a cutlass hetAvcen two pistols, arranging the nails so that the 
arms looked ornamoutal, while at the same time they were 
quite ready to hand in case they should be wanted. 

It took us some little time, but at last the task was done, 
and the cartridge chests stowed away in a cupljoard, but not 
till each one had been carefully wrenched open, the co'pi^eT 
nails taken out, and the lids replaced loose on the top. 

''There, Master Bigley," said my father dryly. "That's 
wdiat I call being ready for action." 

Bigley nodded. 

"If those boxes were put away unopened, the chances are a 
hundred to one that on "the occasion of their being wanted the 
chisel and hammer would not Ijc in their places. Now, then, 
we'll undo that other box." 

I could not help seeing, or thinking I saw, a peculiar meaning 
in my father's way of saying all this, but Bigley did not under- 
stand it I felt, and we set to at once over the other chest, 
dragging it into the middle of the room and prising off the lid, 
for this one Avas only nailed. 

It was not so heavy either, but as we had made up our 
minds that it contained the uniforms, we were not surprised. 

The lid was more tightly nailed down than seemed to be 
necessary; but we had it off at last, and then drew out a dozen 
parcels, which, on being opened, proved to be white buckskin 
belts for the waist, with a frog or j)ouch to hold and sup])orfc 
the cutlasses, and a cross belt of a broader kind, to wliich Avas 
attached a cartouche box, ready to hold the ball cartridge when 
required. 

Another row of nails was driven in for the belts, which w-ere 

(347) • Q 
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liung in pairs, and then wc drew out a couple more boxes of 
cartridges, and that "was all. 

"Why, what's the matter, Sej^l" said my father, smiling at 
my disappointed countenance. 

"I Avas wondering where the uniforms were," I said. 

"Uniforms, boyf said my father. "When my two hundred 
and fifty lads attacked the S2:)anish frigate and took her, they 
wore no uniforms. Every man stiippcd to his shirt and 
trousers, init a handkerchief round his waist, threw away his 
hat, rolled up his sleeves, and tucked up his trousers. They 
fought the Spaniard bare-armed, bare-headed, bare-footed ; and 
if we have to fight, we can do the same, and drive off our 
enemies too." 

"The French, father'?" 1 said, feeling quite abashed. 

"Ay, my boy, or anyone else. These uniforms look very 
attractive, but there's a great deal of vanity in them, and we 



are too busy to give way to that. 

'* Yes, father," I said meekly, and as I said it I thought 

about something else. 

" There, you lads can go now. Thank you for helping to 
arrange my little armoury." 

We should both have lik'cd to examine those arms a little 
more. We should even have liked to try one of the pistols, 
and shoot at a mark, but this was a regular dismissal, and we 
went out, going (piietly down to the stream, all stained now 
with the dirty water from the mine, and for some time we 
preserved silence. 

"What arc you thinking about, Scp^" said Bigley at last. 

"I was thinking how nicely those belts would go with 
a uniform," I said. 
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" Were you ? How funny !" said Bigley. " That's just what 
T was thinking." 

"What, about a uniform?" 

"Yes." 

"Bluer' 

" No, scarlet." 

I went down to the shore with Eiglcy, and we had a good 
ramble, after which he fetched the glass, and we climbed up 
to the place on the rocks where his father used to station him- 
self to look out — for fish, Bigley said ; but my father often said 
they were very rum fish^and there we swept the horizon 
to see if we could make out the lugger, but she was not 
in sight, and after a time we grew tired of this and lay down 
in the warm sunshine upon the cliff, where Bigley dropped off 
to sloe]). 

I did not feel sleepy, though, but full of thought. Above all, 
I could not help thinking over my father's behaviour that day. 
It was evident that he feared attack by making such ^H-epara- 
tions, and no doubt I should soon see him drilling the work- 
people he had gathered around him, and I dwelt a good deal, 
being tolerably observant, upon the fact of his letting Bigley 
see all his preparations. I was asking myself why he had 
done this, and what reason he had for it, when Bigley woke up 
and said that it was time to go and get something to eat. 

I did not answer and say it was, but a silent monitor gave 
me a hint that he was quite correct, and so we went to the 
cottage, and Mother Bonnet gave us quite a feast of bread and 
butter and fried fish, which foimr no bad refreshment for two 

hungry boys. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL— Drilling our Men. 
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Y father's armoury was a good deal tallied about, but 
when reguLar drilling was commenced at the (4up it 
excited no surprise. The grey-beards of Kipplemouth talked it 
over, and said they were glad that Captain Duncan had woke 
up and was ready to defend the Gap when the French came 
to our part of the coast, and they said they expected great 

things of him. 

"Ha, ha, ha!" laughed Bob Chowne one day, as he came 
over; "hoard the news 1 

"No," I said; "have the French comef' 

"No, not yet; but the Eii»plemouth people arc going to ask 
your father to help them make a fort on the clii!' over the har- 
bour, and they're going to get some guns from Bristol." 

"What nonsense!" I said. "Here, I'ui going over to the Gap; 

will you cornel" 

"No, I don't want to come to the okl load pump and see 

your father's people make the water muddy. What are you 

going to do ? 

"Sword drill." 

"Oh! I don't care for sword drill." 

"Biglcy's coming too,^' I said; "and we're going through 

it aU." 

" It's stn})id work standing all in a row swinging your arms 
about like windmills, chopj^ing notliing, and poking at the air, 
and pretending that someone's trying to stab you. I wouldn't 
mind if it was real fighting, but yours is all sham. 
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"Then we're going to do some pistol-shooting at a mark 
Avitli ball-cartridge." 

"Pooh! it's all fudge!" said Bob yawning. *'I wouldn't 
mind coming if you were going to do something with real 
guns. " 

"Why, they're real pistols.'' 

" Pistols! yes — pop-guns. J mean big cannons." 

*^Ah, well," I said, "I'm sorry you will not come, but I 
must go." 

" That's always the way when a fellow conies away from our 
old pliysic-sliop and takes the trouble to walk all these miles. 
You're always either out or going out." 

"I can't help it, Bob," I replied, feeling rather ill-used. "My 
father expects me. I have to help him now. You know I like 
a game as well as ever I did." 

"Ah, well, it don't matter. Be off." 

"I'm very sorry," I said, glancing at the old eight-day clock; 
"but I must go now." 

"Well, didn't I say, Bo off f' cried Bob. 

"Good-bve, then!" 

I offered him my hand, but he did not take it. 

"If you'll walk round by the cliff I'll come part of the way 
with you," he said ill-humouredly. 

"Will your' I cried. "Come along, then." 

I did not let him see it, but I had felt all the time that 
Master Bob meant to come. He had played that game so 
many times that I knew him by heart. I knew, too, that he 
was wonderfully fond of the sword practice, in which he had 
taken part whenever he could, and to get a shot with a pistol 
or a gun gave him the greatest pleasure. 
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*'He won't come away till it's all over," I said to myself; 
and we walked on round by the high track watching the ships 
going up to Bristol, till all at once, as we rounded the corner 
leading into the Gap, Bob exclaimed: 

*'Why, there's old Jonas's boat coming iul'* 

"Where?" I said dubiously. 

"Why, out there, stupid 1" cried Bob, pointing north-west. 

"What! that lugger T' I said. "No, that's not his. He went 
out four days ago, and isn't expected back yet. That's nioi'e 
like the French lugger we rode in — Captain Gualtiere's." 

"Yah! nonsense!" 

"Well, but it is," I said. "That has three masts; it's a 
chasse niaree. Jonas's boat has only two masts — a regular 
luirii:er." 

"You've got sand in your left eye and an old limpet-shell 
over the other," grumbled Bob. " French boat, indeed ! why, no 
French boat like that would dare to come near England now. 
I s'pose that's a French boat tool" 

He pointed to another about a mile behind. 

"No," I said; "that looks like a big yiicht or a cutter. I 
shouldn't wonder if it's a revenue cutter." 

"Well, you are a clever chai>," said Bob mockingly — "set- 
ting up for a sailor, and don't know any more about it than an 
old cuckoo." 

"I know what our old Sam and my father and Binnacle Bill 
have taught me," I said quietly. 

"No, you don't — you don't know anything only how to be 
surly and disagreeable to your visitors." 



"I say, Bob," I said, "is it true what people say'f 
"I don't care what people say." 
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*'AVhy, that your father gives you so much physic that it 
makes you sour?" 

I repented saying it directly, for Bob stopped sliort. 

"A\'ant nio to chuck you off the cliif "?" he said fiercely. 

"No, that I don't," I said, pretending to be horribly fright- 
ened. 

*' Because, just you look hero — " 

"Ahoy—oyl" 

"Ahoy — oyl alioy — oy!" I shouted back in answer to the 
faint cry that came from below, Avhere we could see Bigley 
waving his hat. 

It was easier work for us to go down the precipitous slope 
than for him to climb up ; but he did not seem to study that 
for he came eagerly towards us, while we slii)ped and scrambled 

down, ignoring the path, which was a quarter of a mile away. 

Bob did not speak as Ave were scrambling down, and the 
exertion made him forget his ill~tcmpor, so tliat lie "was a little 
more amiable when we came within speaking distance of 

Bigley. 

"Going to the drill 1" he shouted; and then without waiting 



for an answer, " So am I. H;is your father come back, ScpV 
"Come back!" I said. "What do you mean 1 He came on 



here." 

" Yes," said Bi<;'lev; "and tlion he c'ot our boat and went oil* 
in her^ — ^so Motlior Bonnet suid. I was not here." 

"Wh}^, where has ho goneV I asked. 

" I don't know. I thought he bad rowed round to the Bay." 

I sliook my head and began to wonder wliat it meant. 

"Father has been round to Benzance or Plymouth, 1 think," 
said Bigley. " He'll be back soon, I expect." 
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''What's he gone after?" said Bob shortly. 

"I don't know," said Bigloy, colouring a little. "Fit^hiiig or 
trading or carrying something, I expect." 

"I don't!" sneered Bob. "I know." 

"Tliat you don't," said Bigley quietly; "even I don't." 

" No !" sneered Bob; " you never know anything. People at 
Ripplemoutli do. Ho has gone on a jolly good smuggling trip, 
I know." 

I saw Bigley's eyes flash, and for a moment I thought that he 
was going to say something harsh, and that we were going to 
have a quarrel through Bob Chowne's propensity for saying 
disagreeable things; but just then I ha])pened to turn my 
head and saw a boat coming round the western corner of the 
entrance to the Gajx 

"Why, there's father!" I cried. "Where can he have beenf 

That exclamation changed the conversation from Avhat was 
a terribly touchy point with Bigley, who always felt it acutely 

if anyone hinted that his father indulged in smuggling. 

"I know," said Bob Chownc, changing his attack so that it 
was directed uj^on me. "Well, if my father was so precious 
selfish as to get a boat and go out fishing without me, I should 
kick up a row." 

"Why, you are always making rows without," I said testil}^ 
"My father has not been fishing, I'm sure." 

"There he goes again," cried Bob in an ill-used tone. "That's 
Sep Duncan all over. I say, Big, he was trying to 2)ick a quar- 
rel with me up on tlie ciifi when you came, and I wouldn't. 
Now he's at it again." 

"Well, I sha'n't stop to quarrel now," I replied, "Come on 
down and meet father." 
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We were a good three hundred feet above the shore when 

I spoke, and starting off the others joined me, and we went 
down over tlie crumbling slates and then past the pebble ridge 
to where the little river bubbled up again through the stones 
before it reached the sea, and then in and out among the rocks, 
to stand and wait till my father rowed in. 

"Ah, boys," he cried, as the boat grounded, and wc dragged 
it up over a smooth patch of sand, "you arc just in time to 
help." 

"Been fishing, fatherf I said. 

" No; only on a little bit of investigation along the coast; 
but I found I had not time as it was drill day. There, make 
the boat fast to the buoy line, and let's get up to the mine, and 
we'll all go this afternoon when the drill's over/' 

"This afternoon'?" I said eagerly. 

"Yes; the weathei^s lovely and warm, and you fellows can 
row me." 

I felt ready to toss up my Iiat and cheer, and I saw that 
Bigley was ready to do the same; but we both felt that we 
were getting too old, so we refrained. 

"I'm afraid I cau't go. Captain Duncan," said Bol) in an ill- 
used way. "My father will be at home ex})octiug me." 

"No, he will not. Bob," said my father smiling; "he will 
not be back from Barnstaple till quite late. Come along, my 
lad, and we'll have some lunch, and then begin drill. Had 

Sam started with the basket, Sep?" 

" No, father," I replied; "but I saw Kickscy packing it when 
I came away." 

"Sure to be there," said my father; and he led the way up 
the Gap with Bigley, to whom he always made a great point of 
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being kind, partly because ho ^vas my old cornpaiiion, and 
partly, as I thought, because he wanted to smooth away any ill 
feeling, and to make up for tlie break between us that kept 
threatening to come. 

This upset Bob, who hung l>ack and began to growl about 
not being siu'c he could stop to drill, and thought that, as we 
reached the end of the cliii' path, he onght to go now, and 
altogether he required a great deal of coaxing to get him along, 
or rather he professed to want a great deal, till we reached the 
mine, where all was going on just as of old, the wheel turning, 
the water S2)lashing, furnace roaring, and the pump keeping on 
its regular thump. 

Old Sam was standing; at the countini^-housc door with a bis; 
basket, the one he always brought over, filled witli provisions 
for our use, as so much time was spent at the mine; and as my 

i 

father pulled out a big ke}', Sam took in the basket, cleared 
the table, and threw over it a white cloth, upon which he 
spread the provisions. 

For a few minutes after we had sat down — Bob Chowne 
having to be fetched in, after sliding off so that he might be 
fetched back — we could not eat much for feasting our eyes on 
the bright SAVords and pistols; but young appetites would have 
their way, and we were soon eating heartily till the meat pasty 
and custard and cream were com})letely destro3^ed. 

"A very bold attack," said my father smiling. "Now that 
ought to make muscle. Off with your coats, my lads, and roll 
U2) your sleeves. 

As he spoke ho went to the door, and blew an old silver 
boatswain's whistle, when work was dropped, and the men 
came running up quickly from furnace, and out of the pit and 
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stone-breaking sheds, till ten stout work^staincd fellows stood 
in a row, showing the effect of the drill and discipline already 
brought to bear. 

"Like the old days on the quarter deck," said my father to 
Bob Chowne. '^Now, Sep, serve out the arms." 

I had done this several times before, and rapidly handed to 
each man his cutlass and bolt, which was as quickly buckled 
on. Then one each was given to Bob Chowne and Bigley, and 
I was left without. 

*' Humph, twelve," said my father counting, as he saw me 
unarmed. " Yon can take that new sword, Sep." 

I could not help feeling pleased, for this w^as the ofhcer's 
sword which had come down with the others; and as I buckled 
on the liou-headcd belt I had hard work to keep from glancing 
at Bob Chowne, who, I knew, would feel disgusted. 

There was no time Avasted, for my father at these diills kept 
up his old sea-going officer ways; and in a few minutes we were 
formed into two lines before him, oi)ened out, proved distance 
with our swords, so as to have i)lcnty of room, and not be 
likely to cut each other; and there for a good hour the sun 
flashed on the blades, as the sword exercise was gone through, 
with its cuts, points, and guards, tlie men taking to it eagerly 
as a i)Iea8ant change from the drudgery of the mine, and show- 
ing no little proliciency already. 

"There," said my father at last, after the final order to 
sheathe swords had been given. *' Break otf. Ko pistol practice 
to-day. Your hands will be unsteady." 

"Always the way!" I heard Bob Chowne grumljle. *'l 
stopped on purj^ose to have a bit of pistol shooting, and now 

there's none. See if Td have stayed if I had known." 
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I had to run to the door of the great stone-l)uilt counting- 
house and receive the swords as the men tiled up, and for the 
next ten nnnutes I was busy hanging al] in their places. 

When I had finished the men had all gone back to their 
work, and after a look round, my father said a few words to a 
big blackdooking Cornishman, who had lately been selected 
as foreman from his experience about mines, locked up the 
countingdiouse, and turned to us. 

"Now, boys," he said, "we'll go back to the boat." 

Bob Chowne's lips parted to say that he could not stop; but 
he had not the heart to speak the words, and we went back to 
the beach, to enter upon an adventure that proved rather start- 
ling to us all, and had a sequel that was more startling, and 
perhaps more unpleasant still. 



CHAPTER XXIX.— We Lose ouk Boat. 




E'RE going to take the boat again, Mrs. Bonnet," said 

my father, as we passed Uggleston's cottage. 

"Oh, I'm sure master would say you're welcome, sir," said 
the rosy-faced ohl lady. " It's a beautiful afternoon for a row." 

Ten minutes after we were well atloat, and Bigley and I were 
pulling, making the water patter under the prow of the boat, 
as it rose and fell on the beautiful clear sea. Below us were 
the rocks, which couhl be seen far enougli down, all draped 
with the brown and golden-looking weed; and we felt as if it 
was a shame not to have a line over the side for pollack or 
mackerel on such a lovely afternoon. But there was to be no 
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fishing, for my father evidently had some serious object in 
hand, telling us liow to pull so as to keep regularly along at a 
certain distance from the mighty wall of rock that was on our 
left till, about a mile from the Gap, where there were a great 
deal of piled-up stone in huge fragments that had fallen from 
the cliff", he suddenly told Biglcy to easj^, and me to row. 
Then both together, with the result that wo pulled right into 
a little bay where the cliff not only seemed to go up perpendi- 
cularly, but to overhang, while in one place at the bottom a 
dark patch or two showed where caves ran light in. 

As we neared the shoi'o he bade us cease rowing, and taking 
one of the oars he threw it over the stern, and sculled the 
boat in and out among the rocks that were half covered by 
the sea, threading his way carefully, and finally beaching her on 
a soft patch of sand. 

We all leaped out, and the little anchor was thrown ashore 
to keep the boat safe wliile we went away. 

"For neither of you Mill care to be boat-keeper," said my 
father smiling. 

"What are you going to do?" I asked as we walked up 
together. 

"Don't ask questions, my boy," he replied quietly. "If I 
tell you, of course you cannot, without seeming mysterious, 
refuse to tell your companions, and I do not care to say much 
at present. It does not matter, but I 2:)refer not to talk." 

We walked up straight to the caves, which were very beauti- 
ful, covered as their mouths were with ivy and ferns, while 
over each a perfect sheet of dripping rain fell like a screen and 
threatened to soak anyone who attempted to enter. 

We did not attempt it, for my father led us away to the 
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west, and soon after, hammer in hand, he was examining the 
cliff face and tlie various blocks of stone that had fallen down 
in days gone by. 

We walked on for a time, but it soon became too monoton- 
ous, and we took to something to amuse ourselves, to my 
father's great satisfaction, for he evidently now preferred to be 

alone. 

We did not watch him, but to me it seemed evident enough 
that he was searching for minerals, of which he believed that 

he had seen some trace. 

As for us, we rather enjoyed our ramble, for this was a part 
of the shore that we had not explored for some time, and the 
number of pools and hollows among the stones were almost 
countless, while at every turn we had to lament the absence of 
our baskets and nets. 

Sometimes we climbed on to some difficult-looking pile, at 
other times we crept in under the cavernous-looking places, 
where, at high tide, the sea rushed and roared. Wearying of 
this, we explored the edge where high water left its marks, to 
examine the curious shells washed up, and the varieties of sea- 
weed driven right under the perpendicular wall of roclc, that 
towered up above us fully tAvo hundred feet before it began to 
slope upwards as a hill. 

Then after laughingly saying that if the French came, they 
would have to bring very long ladders and use them at low tide 
if they wanted to get into England, we sauntered back to- 
wards where we had left my father, but chose our path as 
nearly as we coidd close down l:>y tlie edge of the water. 

The tide was coming up fast, but this was all the better, as 
it was likely to bring in objects worthy of notice; but we 
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found nothing, and at last the time had so rapidly glided away 
that evcninc; was cominfi; in as it were on the tide. 



We looked about us, and found that we were well inside the 
little Lay where we had first landed, its two arms stretching 
well out as jagged points on either side, among whose rocks 
the sea was foaunng and plashing, although it was quite cahu 
a little way out. 

"No getting back, boys, now," said Bigley, "if it wasn't for 
the boat." 

" Yah! nonsense!" cried Bob. "If the tide was to catch mo 
in a bay like this, I should make a run and a jump at the cliff, 
catch hold of the first piece of ivy I could see, and then go up 
like a squirrel." 

"Without a tail," I added laughing. 

" Hark at clever old Sop Duncan," sneered Bob. " He'd walk 
up the cliff without touching. It's -a strange thing that we 
can't come out without your saying something disagreeable, 
Sep." 



"I'm very sorry," I said with mock humility, for I had just 
caught sight of Bigley's face, and he was grinning. 

" Weil, don't do it again, then," said Bob pompously, and then 
we listened, for a voice hailed us from somewhere among the 
wilderness of piled-up rocks. 

"Ahoy, there! Ahoy!" 

"Here we are, father!" I shouted, and trudging on we met 
him coming down from a place where he had evidently been 
sitting smoking his pipe. 

"Didn't you hear me hail befoj'or' he said as we met, 

"No, father." 

"Why, I've been shouting at intervals for this last hour, and 
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I should have been nncomforfcable if I had not thought you 
had common sense enough to take care of yourselves." 

"Oh! we minded that, sir," said Bob importantly. "We 
are older now than we use<l to be." 

"Yes," said my father dryly, "so I supposed. Well, let's be 
off; we've a long row, and then a walk, and it's time to feed the 
animals, eh. Bob Chowne'?" 

"Yes, sir," said Bob; "but I've got ever so much farther to 
go before I can get anything to eat," 

"No, you have not," said my father in his driest way. "I 
should think there will be enough for us all at the Bay." 

"I — I didn't mean," said Bob in a stammering way; but he 
had' turned very red in the face, and then he quite broke down 
and could get no further, being evidently thoroughly ashamed 
of the way in which he had spoken. 

My father noticed it, and changed the conversation directly. 

"Found anything very interesting'^" he said; "anything 
good among the rocks'?" 

"No, father," I said; "nothing much." 

" Why, you blind puppy!" cried my father; "nothing? Don't 
you know that every pool and rock hole teems with wonders 
that you go by without noticing. Ah ! I shall have to go with 
yon, boys, some day, and show you a few of the grand sights 
you pass over because they are so small, and which you call 
nothing. Why, how high the tide has risen!" 

" Didn't we leave the Ijoat just beyond those rocks, sirf ' said 
Bigley. 

" Yes," said my father, " One of you will be obliged to 
strip and wade out to it. No, it couldn't have been those 
rocks." 
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"ISTo, sir," said Bob Chov/ne; "it was round on the other 
side of this heap." 

He pointed to a mass of rock lying right in the centre of the 
embaymcnt, a heap which cut off our view on one side. 

"I suppose you must bo right, Chowne," said my father; 
"come along." 

"I feel sure it was here, father," I said: "just out here." 

*'No it wasn't," cried Bob pettishly. '*I remember coming 
round here after we left the boat." 

Bigley and I looked at each other, but we said nothing, only 
followed my father and Bob Chowne as they went round to the 
other side of the pile of rock, and there lay the sea before us 
with the tide racing in, and sweeping over the rocks, but no 
boat. 

"It's very strange," said my father; "we must have left it in 
one of these places." 

"Perhaps it was behind the other heap, sir," said Bob eagerly. 

"What heap'?" said my father. 

"That one, sir," said Bob, pointing towards the west. 

"Impossible!" cried my father, and then he stopped and 
waited, while Bigh-y, who liad, by getting on my back and 
shoulders, managed to climb up the highest jmrt of the mass 
which stood like an island out of the stones and sand, shaded 
his e3^es with his hand, and hjokcd all round. 

It was so still that the lapping of the evening tide sounded 

quite loud, and the querulous call of a gull that swept by 
was quite startling. 

"Well," said my father, "can you see the boat? N"o no, 
don't look out there, my lad, look in here close." 

"She isn't in here close," said Bigley quietly. 

(847) B 
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"She must be, Big," cried Bob. "Here, let me come." 

" I see her!" cried Bigley just then. " No. Yes. There she 

is, sir!" he said, pointing to the east. "She's broke adrift, and 

is floating yonder half a mile away towards the Ga]). 



!J 



" Tut, tut, tut!" ejaculated my father. "Are you sure?" 

" Yes, sir," said Bigley, " I'm quite sure. I was quite sure 
before that we left her where we looked first, but I didn't like 
to say so." 

"Here, give me your hand," said my father. " You, Sep, 
let me try and get up over jou. Bob Chowne, you had better 
stand by him to strengthen him. I'm heavy. Keacli down, 
Bigley, and give me your hand," 

My father was active enough, and with our help scrambled 
up on to the top of the rock, where he gave one glance at the 
speck Bigley pointed out, and then uttered an impatient ejacu- 
lation. 

" Come down," he said. " You're quite right, my lad. But 
how can that boat have got away? The grapnel was good." 

"I'm afraid I know," said Bigley sadly. "I don't think 
anyone looked to see if the painter was made fast to the ring. 
I didn't." 

"And as I'm an old sailor, who ought to have known better, 
I confess tliat I did not," said my father. " AYell, boys, it's of 
no use to cry over spilt milk. If the boat is not recovered 
unhurt, Mr. Jonas Ugglcston will have a new one, and I 
must apologize for my carelessness. Xow, then, we must walk 
home." 

Bigley looked at him in rather a curious way; and as I 
divined what he meant I glanced at the two points which pro- 
jected and formed the bay, and saw that they were being 
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swept by the waves to such an extent that it would have been 
madness to attempt to get round either wading or swimming. 

" Yes," said my father, speaking as if someone had made 
this remark to him, *' it woukl be impossible to get round 
there. Come along, boys, help me down; I can't jump. Let's 
see for a place to climb the clifF." 

We helped him down by standing with our heads bent 

upon our arms, as if we were playing at ^^ Saddle my nag" 
then he lowered himself till he could rest his feet upon our 
shoulders, and the rest was easy. 

*' We mustn't lose time," he said, as he stood on the rough 
shingle; *'the tide is running in very fast." 

It was quite truOj and before long it would certainly com- 
pletely fill the l)ay. 



CHAPTER XXX.— A Night on the Eocks. 




T was very satisfying in a case of emergency to have with 
us some one so old and staid and full of authority as my 
father, who set the example to us lads of hurrying close up to 
the cliff right at the head where the caverns ran in, and the 
rain-like water streamed down from the ferns and saxifrages 
to form a veil that now looked golden in the glow from the 
west. 

"Hah!" said my father decisively, "no standing here; 
and it would not be safe to go into the cave, the water rises 
six or seven feet here riglit up the chfF." 

It was so all round, as we plainly saw by the sea-weed that 
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clung in the crevices, and the hmpets and. barnacles on the 
smooth places right above the heads of ns boys, while every 
here and there at our feet we could see the common red sea 
creatures, which look like red jelly when the tide is down, and 
like daisyiied flowers when it is up, 

"No stopping down here, boys," cried my father. "Is^ow, 
then, Where's the best j^lace to. climb the cliff? You two try 
one way, Chowne and I will go the other. 

We separated, and Bigley and I ran right round the steep 
wall, looking eagerly for a spot where foothold could bo ob- 
tained, but it was generally overhanging, while elsewhere it 
rose up perfectly straight, so that a cat could not have run up 
it. Only in one lAace where there was a great crack did it 
seem possible to climb up any distance, and that crack seemed 
to afford the means of getting to a shelf of rock just beneath a 
tremendous overhanging mass, some fifty feet above where we 
stood. 

This was very near tlie eastern arm of the little bay, where 
the tide was fretting and splasln'ng and gurgling among the 
rocks, and threatening every minute to come right up amongst 
the stones that filled the foot of the crack. 

" Let's look more carefully as we go back," said Bigley; and 
we did, but our only discovery was the entrance to another 
cave, which seemed to be quite a narrow doorway or slit behind 
some tall stones piled right above it, and shutting it from the 
sight of anyone walking by. In fact, we had missed it as we 
came. 

" That might be a good place," said Bigley; " but it wouldn't 
be safe to ivy, for perhaps the sea fills it right up every tide." 

We went on back, looking eagerly upwards, and stumbling 
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over the stones that strewed our path, till we met my father 
and Bob Chowne. 

" Well," said my father, in his short stern way, as if he were 
addressing his sailors on board ship. "Eeport!" 
" No way up to the top, sir," said Bigley. 

r 

" No, father, none," I said. 

*' No way?" said my father, and he frowned severely; *'and 
there is no way up whatever at our end. Boys, we shall have 
to venture out, and swim round the point." 

Bob Chowne shuddered, and I felt a curious sensation of 
dread creeping over me which I tried to shake off. 

" But there seems to be a way up to a shelf of rock, father," 
I said; " close there by the point." 

"Ah!" he cried. 

''But no higher." 

" Never mind," he said sharply. *' Go on first. Quick!" 

It was quite necessary to be quick, for the water was already 
lapping among the stones at the foot of the chink and mounting 
fast. 

"Yes, I see," said my father. "There! lose no time. Up 
with you, Uggleston. You next, Chowne. Climb your best, 

boys, and help one another." 

The climb was awkward and steep, but j^ossible, and by one 
giving another a back and then crouching on some ledge and 
holding down his hand to the others, we got on up and up, 
till the big ledge was reached, and proved to be some twenty 
feet long by about nine broad in the middle, but going off to 
nothing at either end, while it went in right under a tremen- 
dous projecting portion of the cliff, that looked as if it would 
crumble down and crush us at any moment. 
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"Hah!" ejaculated my father breathlessly, as ho 2)aitly 
dragged himself up, and was partly dragged Ly us on to the 
shelf. " AVhat a place! Why, we must he at least eighty feet 



above the shingle. 



J) 



j; 



"As much as that, father?" 

"Yes, my boy; so mind all of you. No rolling off. Now, 
then, is there any other way of getting higher, and so on to 
the slope?" 

A very few minutes* examination satisfied him that there 
was none. 

"Noj only a fly could get up there, boys," he said merrily. 
" Well, we are safe and quite comfortable. This will be 
another adventure for you. Why, my lads, I shall never have 
the heart to scold you for getting into scrapes after leading you 
into this one. It is easier to get into trouble than out. 

"Shall we have to stay here very long, fatherV I said. 

"Only all night, my bo3's, so Ave must make ourselves as 
comfortable as we can. We shall luive to divide ourselves into 
two watches and make the best of it. Certaiidy we shall not 
be able to climb down till daylight to-morrow morning." 

"What! do you mean for us to go to sleep in turns?" 

"Or sit up, which you like, my boys," he said quietly. "And 
no very great hardship either. You have not touched upon 
our greatest difficulty." 

"What's that, sir?" said Bob. 

"Nothing to eat, my boy, and we are all very hungry." 

"Oh!" groaned Bob; and if ever the face of boy suggested 
that he had just taken medicine, it was Bob Ghowne's then. 

"Worse disasters at sea, my lads; we shall not hurt. The 
worst is that people at our homes will not kno\v what we know, 
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and be very niucli troubled about us. If the boat is picked up 
they will fear the worst. For 1113- part, I hope it will not be 
found." 

"But are wo safe, sirf said Bob, with tribulation in his voice, 

*' Perfectly, my lad, so long as you don't roll off the lodge, 
which, of course, you will not do. There, boys, let's look on 
the bright side of it all, and be very thankful that we have 
reached so comfortable a haven. Make the best of it, and 
think you are on an uninhabited island "waiting for rescue to 
come, with the pleasant knowdedge that it won t be long." 

"Oh, I don't mind," I said. 

"Nor 1," cried Bigley. 

'' I rather like it," said Bob, with a very physicky face. 

"Then, choose your places, hoys," said my father, "and 

we'll sit and sing and tell stories, after w^e have grown tired of 
watching the glorious sunset; for, my lads, while we are talking 
see what a magnificent sea and sky are spread before you." 

AVe looked out from our niche under the stony canopy, to 
see that the sk'y was one blaze of orange, and gold, and fiery 
red, which in turn seemed to stain the sea, as if it was all 
liquid topaz, and sapphire, and amethxst, like the old jewels 
that had belonged to my mother, and wdiich I had sometimes 
seen in my father's desk. Nothing, I suppose, could have been 
more lovely, nothing more grand. If we looked to the left, 
the rocky cliff was all glow hero, all dark puri)le shadow there, 
and the clustering oaks that ran right up to tht; top were as if 
they were golden green. If we looked to tlie right, the clifls 
seemed as if on fire where the rock was bare, and as our eyes 
fell to where the tide was coming in, the waves, as they curled 
over, were burnished, and flashed and glowed like liquid fire. 
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It was all grand in the extreme, but somehow I felt, as did 
Bob and Biglej, that a well-spread tea-table with some hot fried 
ham and some eggs, with new bread, would have been worth 
it all. 

1 am almost ashamed to put this down, but my companions 
conlidcd their feelings to me afterwards, and it is perfectly true. 

By degrees the bright colours on tlie sea and overspreading 
the sky faded out, and all grew dark, save where there was a 
glow in the north. The stars had come out bright and clear, 
and covered the sky like so many points of light looking down 
at themselves in the mirrordike sea. The tide came up fast, 
and as the Avaves lieavcd and swayed and ran in, it seemed as 
if they were sweej^ing befoi'e them myriads and myi-iads of 
stars, for the water was covered with light, some being the 

reflections from the sky, others the cuiious little specks that we 
used to see in the water in warm weather. 

We sat and talked and lay close to the edge to watch the 
waves come sweej)ing in more and more, till the little bay was 
covered and the tide rose over the outlying rock, the water 
sounding wild and strange as it washed, and splashed, and 
sighed, and sucked in amongst the stones. Tlien, by slow 
degrees, as we gazed down we found Iioav necessary it had been 
for us to climb u}^ to our perch, for the tide rose and rose, 
liigher and higher, till it must have been seven or eight feet 
up the rocks below us; and now it was that we listened with a 
peculiar creeping sensation to the swell, as it rolled in and evi- 
dently right up into the caves which we had seen. 

"Why, those places must go a long, way into the cliffs," said 
my father as wc listened. *' Hark at that." 

It was ix curious creepy sound of hissing and roaring, as if 
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there were strange wild beasts right in amongst the windings 
of the cave, and tliey had become angry with the sea for in- 
truding in their domain. 

"Seals!" said Bob Chowno decisively, 

" No," said my father, *' it is only the imprisoned air escaping 
from some of the cracks and crevices into which it is driven by 
the sea. Why, boys, those caves must be very large, or at ail 
events tliey go in a long way. You ought to exjilore thera 
some day at low water. Warm enoudif 

We all declared that we were, and sat gazing out at the soft 
transparent darkness overhanging the sea, which was wonder- 
fully smooth now, in spite of the soft western breeze that was 
blowing; and at last the silence seemed to have become per- 
fectly profound. So silent were we tliat every one started as 
my father said suddenly: 

"Look here, boys, suppose I tell you a story." 

The proposal was received with acclamation, and he lay back 
against the cliff and related to us one of his old sea-going ex- 
periences, to the very great dehght of aU. 



CHAPTER XXXI.— The Smugglers' Landing. 



AFTER my father had finished his story it was arranged 
r\ that watch should lie set, and the arrangement made 
was that 1jo1> Chownc and I should take the first spell, and it 
was to last as long as we liked — that is to say, we were to 
watch until we were tired, and then call my father and Biglej^ 
who would watch for the rest of the night. 
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Bigley said he slioukl not sleej), bat he foUoAvcd my father's 
exami)le and lay down, wliile in a few minutes his regular 
breathing told tluit he had gone off; and before long, as Bob 
Chowne and I sat talking in a low tone, we knew that my 
father was asleep as well. 

And there we two lads sat on the shelf of rock listening to 
the sobbing and sighing of the tide, and staring out to sea. 
Sometimes wo talked in a low voice about how uncomfortable 
some people would be about us, and Bol.) said it was like my 
luck — that I had my father with nic, while his and Bigley 
Uggleston's would be in a terrible way. 

"And a nice row there'll be about it," he said dolefully. 
" There never was such an unlucky chap as I am." 

"AndBic^f 

"Oh, Bigl Poohl his father never takes any notice about 



him. " 

Then wo talked about the drilling, and the silver mine and 
my father's success, and what a fine thing it was for me; and 

about school-days, and what it would cost to get a new boat 

for old Jonas, and about Ijob going up to London to be a 

doctor; and wo were prosing on, but this gave him a chance to 

become a little animated. 

"I don't want to be a doctor," he said fiercely; "but Til 
serve some of 'cm out if I'm obliged to be. I'll let them know I" 

"What stuff!" I said. " Wli}^, I should like to bo a doctor, 
and if I was I'd go in for being surgeon on board a ship." 

"Whyf' said Bob. 

" So as to go all round the world, and see what there is 
to see." 

"Ah!" said Bob, "I hadn't thoudit about that; but it isn't half 
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SO good as having a mine of your own, as you'll have some day. 
I wish we could cliange fathers, but I sa2)pose we couldn't do 
that." 

We did not argue out that question, but went on talking in 
a low prosy tone, as we sat there with our backs supported 
against tlie cliff; and I suppose it must have been Bob's low 
muttering voice, mingled with the dai'kness, tlie natuj-al hour 
for sleej:), and the murmuring of the waves, that had so curious 
and lulling an effect upon me, for all at once it seemed that the 
water was running down from the mine shaft wliere it was 
being pumped up, the big pump giving its peculiar beats as it 
worked, and the splash and rasli of the water sounding very 
soft and clear. 

Then I seemed to be down in the mine, and it was very dark 
and cold, and I climbed up again and sat down on the ground 

to listen to the washing of the water, the hurrying of the 
stream, and the regukir beat of the pump; and then I was 
awake again, staring out into the darkness that hung over 
the sea. 

For a few minntes I was so confused that I could not make 
out where I w^as. It was cold and I was shivering, and the 
rushing of the water and the beat of the pump was going on 

still 

No, it was not; for I was up there on the shelf of rock 

miles away from our mine, and I had betsn set to keep watch 

with Bob Chowne; and here was he, close by me, breathing 

heavily, fast asleep. 

I felt miserable and disgraced to think that I should have 

been so wanting in my sense of duty as to have slcj^t, and Bob 

was no better. 
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"Bob! Bob!" I wliispered, shaking him. 

" Yes," he said with a start; '*I kuow^I wasn't asleep." 

''Hush! listen!" I said. "What's that noisef' 

We both listened, and my heart throbbed as I heard a 

regular plash and thud from off the sea. 

"Boat," said Bob decidedly. "Shall I hail it?" 

"No," I replied quickly. 

" Why not 1 It's a boat coming to fetch us." 

I could not think that it was, and creeping to where my 

father lay I shook him. 



"Yes. Time to watch?" he said quietly. 

"Hush! listen!" I said. 

He sat up. 

"Boat," he said, "close in." 

"Is it coming to fetch us, father?" I whispered. 
"No, boy; if it were, those on board would hail." 

"What shall we do — shout?" I asked him. 

" Certainly not. Here, Bigloy, sit up, my lad ! All keep per- 
fectly still and wait. We do not know whose boat it may be." 

He was our leader, and we neither of us thought of saying a 
word, but sat and listened to the low plash and roll of the 
oars of some big boat that seemed to be very close in; and so 
it proved, for at the end of a few minutes we could distinctly 
see something large and black looming up out of the darkness, 
and before long make out that it was quite a large vessel that 
was being worl^ed with sweeps or large oars till it was close 
in; and then there was the noise of the oars being laid in- 
board, and the sound of orders being given in a low firm 
voice. 

"Keep perfectly still,'* my father whispered to us; but it 
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was "unnecessary, and we sat together there on the rock shelf, 
the projecting portion making our resting-place quite black, as 
we watched and listened to what was c;oin2; on. 



Then for about three hours there was a busy scene below us. 
Men seemed to have dropped down into the water from both 
sides of the vessel. Some went up to the clili-face away to onr 
left where the caverns lay, and at the end of a minute the light 
of a couple of lanthorns gleamed out and then disappeared in 
the cave. 

Hardly a word was spoken save on boc.rd the vessel, where 
those upon deck scorned from time to tin:e to be doing some- 
thing with poles to keep her from getting aground as the tide 
fell. 

It must, I say, have been for nearly three hours that the 

busy scene lasted, and a large body of men kept on plashing 
to and fro witli loads from the vessel to the cavern and back 
empty-handed. Everything seemed to be done as quietly as if 
the men were well accustomed to the task Xot a word was 
spoken, except by one who seemed to be leader, and the only 
sounds wc heard were the ti*amping upon the slate-sprinkled 
sand and the s^^lashiug as they waded in to reach the vessel's 
side. 

It was evident enough that they were landing quite a store 
of something or another from the vessel, and I knew enougli of 
such matters to be sure that it was a smuggler running a cargo. 
For the first few minutes I felt that it must be the French 
coming to take us unawares; but the French would have 
landed men, not packages and little barrels. 

It was a smuggler sure enough, and hence my father's strict 
order to be silent, for the smugglers had not a very good char- 
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acter in onr parts, and ugly tales wore told of how tliey had 
not scruiJed to kill people who had interfered with them 
when busy over their dangerous work, 

I was watching them eagerly, when, all at once, I turned 
cold and shivered, for it had suddenly struck me that old 
Jonas was away ^^ith his lugger, and that this must be it 
landing its cargo, while all the time, so close to me that I could 
have stretched out my hand and touched him, there lay my 
school-fellow — the old smuggler's son. 

"He must suspect him," I said to myself; and then, "What 
must he feel?" 

And all the while there below us was the busy scene — the men 

coming and going and the cargo being landed, till all at once there 

was a cessation. Those who returned from the cave staj^ed 

about the vessel, and seemed, as fur as we could make out, to be 

climbing on board, and as I suddenly seemed to be making 

out their figures a little more clearly, my father whisj^ered, 
" Lie down, boys, or you will bo seen. The day is beginning 
to dawn." 

We obeyed him silently, and lay watching, seeing every 
minute more clearly that the dark-looking vessel, which loomed 
up verj' big, was lieing thrust out with long oars, and l)cginning 
to glide slowly away in a thick mist which hung over the sea 
a hundred yards or so from shore. Then as it reached and 
began to fade, as it were, into the mist, first one then another 
dark patch rose from the deck. 

"Hoisting sail," I said to myself. "Two big lug-sails. It is 
the Saucy Lass — old Jonas's lugger, and it looks big through 
the fog." 

Just then in the coming grey dawn I saw another patch rise 
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up, following a creaking noise, and I could make out tliat it 
was a third sail, when I knew that it could not be the Saucy 
Lass, but must be a stranger. 

I was so glad, for Bigley's sake, that my heart gave quite a 
heavy throb; and, unless I was very much deceived, I heard 
my father draw a long breath like a sigh of relief. 

As we gazed at the sails and tlio dark hull in the increasing 
light, everything looked so strange and indistinct that it 
seemed impossible for it all to be real. The sails began to 
fill, and the vessel glided silently away without a voice on 
board being heard, till it was so far off that my father said: 

"I think we may begin to talk, my lads, now." 

"I say, sir," cried Bob excitedly, "weren't those smugglers?" 

''I cannot say," replied my father coldly. 

*' Let's get down now and look," said Bc-b. 

"I think," said my father, "that we had better leave every- 
thing alone, and, as soon as the tide will allow us, get home to 
breakfast. You, Bob Chowne, if I were yoii, I should keep my 
own counsel about this, and you too, Sep." 

I noticed that he did not say anything to Bigley, who was 
kneeling down gazing after the vessel in the mist which was 
d3dng away about the land, and appeared to be going off with 
the vessel, surrounding it and trying to hide it from those on 
shore, as with the faint breeze and the swift tide it glided 
rapidly away. 

Soon after there was a warm glow high up in the east. 
Then hundreds of tiny clouds began to fleck the sky with 
orange, the sea became glorious with gold and blue, the sun 
peeped above the edge, and it was day once more, with the 
vessel a couple of miles away going due west. 
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CHAPTEE XXXII. —Doing One's Duty. 



w 



E did not have to stay very long before we descended. 

My father said it would be better to stop, and while 

w^e were waiting Bob Chowne asked whether we were going 

to search the cave and see Avhat was there. 

"No!" said my father in very decisive tones. 

*'But you said something about us lads exploring it, sir, 



yesterday — I mean last night." 

"Yes, my lad, I did," replied my father so sternly that Bob 
Chowne was quite silenced; "but I have changed my mind." 

I noticed that he still did not say anything to Bigley, and that 
my old school-fellow was very silent, in fact wo were none of 
us in a conversational frame of mind, but every now and then 
the idea kept creeping in that old Jonas must know about that 
cave, and the purj)osc for which it was used; and then I seemed 

to understand my father's tl^oughtful manner, for it was as 

though this discovery was likely to widen the breach between 
them. 

In about an hour's time my father proposed that we should 
climb down, and feeling very stiff and cold we began to descend. 

I went first, lowering myself from ledge to ledge, with my 
father lying down and holding my hands, and then following 
me, though really it was not very difficult, for we ])oys had 
been up and down far more dangerous places after gulls' eggs 
in our earlier days. 

But, though we could go down in the bay, we could not get 
out of it as yet, for the tide was some distance up the point we 
wanted to pass. The eastern one was clear, and we could have 
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gone that Avay, and, after two miles' walk and scramljle along the 
beach, have found a place where we could climb up, but that 
was not our object, and we waited about looking at the falling 
tide, and watching the rapidly disappearing three masts of the 
lugger. Then, too, we noted the tracks on the beach, some of 
which were quite plain, but they did not show higher up by the 
cavern, and we knew tliat they would all disappear with the 
next tide. 

The temptation was very strong to go in and explore the place, 
but neither Bob nor I hinted at it, and Bigley was exceedingly 
quiet and dull. In fact he went away from us after a time 
and sat down on the top of a rock close to the eastern point, 
a rock to which he had to leap, for it was still in the water, 
and there he sat waiting till he could get to another and 
another, and at last waved his hand to us, when we followed 
him and got round on to the shore on the other side. 

It was no easy task even there, for the beach was terribly 
encumbered with rocks, but by creeping in nnd out, and by dint 
of some climbing, we managed to get along, and at last reached 
the Gap just as Doctor Cliowne was about setting olf back to 
get a boat at Kipplemouth and come in search of us, after 
having been up all night waiting for Bobs return, and then 
riding over to the Bay to hear from Kiclcsey that we had 
not been back, an<l then on to the Gap, to hnd that we had all 
gone out in Jonas Uggleston's boat, and not been heard of 
since. 

" Well," said the doctor, after hearing a part of our adven- 
ture, "I suppose I must not thank Bob for this job, eh, Dun- 
can ? It was your fault, you see. My word, sir, you did give 



me a fright. 
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"Fll take all the blame, ChoAvne," said my father; "but let 
me tell Mrs. Bonnet that we're all right, poor woman, and then 
let's walk across to my place to breakfast." 

There was no need to go and tell Mother Bonnet, for she had 
caught sight of us, and came at a heavy trot over the pebbles 
to display a face and eyes red with weeping, and to burst forth 
into quite a wail as she flung her arms about Bigley, and hugged 
and kissed him. 

"Oh, my dear child! my dear child!" she cried, "I've been 
up and down here all night afraid that you was drowned," 

Just then I noticed that Bob Chowne was backing behind 
his father, and feeling moved by the same impulse, I backed 
behind mine, for we were both in a state of alarm for fear that 
the good-hearted old woman should want to hug and kiss us 
too. Fortunately, however, she did not, for all her attention 
was taken up by Bigley, and we soon after parted, Bigley going 
with Mother Bonnet towards old Jonas's cottage, and we boys 
following our fathers to reach the cliff path and get home. 

"You will not come along here on the pony," said my 
father as the doctor mounted his sturdy little Exmoor-bred 
animal. 

"Indeed but I shall," replied the doctor. " Why not?" 

"It will be so dangerous for a mounted man." 

"Tchah!" exclaimed the doctor, "my pony's too fond of 
himself to tumble us down the cliff; but there, as you are so 
nervous about me I will not ride. Here, Bob, you ride the pony 
home, and I'll walk." 

"Ride him home along the cliff path, father?" said Bob, 
looking rather white. 

" Yes, of course. Captain Duncan is afraid of losing his 
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doctor, and jon arc not so much consequence as L Here, jumi? 
up, and ride on first. Then we shall see where you fall." 

Bob looked at me wildly. 

" Xot afraid, are you ? " 

"N — no, father," cried Bob desperately; and setting his 
teeth, ho put his foot in the stirrup, mounted, and rode on 
along the high })ath with the rock on one side and the steep 
slope on the other, which ran doAvn to where the perpen- 
dicular cliff edge began, with the sea a couple of hundred feet 
])elow. 

*' I don't think I'd do that, Cliowne," I heard my father say 
in remonstrance. 

" Bah, sir! Give the boy self-reliance. See how bravely he 
got over his scare. Haven't liked hhn so well for a week. Do 
you think I should have let him get up if there had been any 

danger '] " 

"But there is danger," said my father, 

"Not a bit, sir. The pony's as sure-footed as a mule. He 

won't slip." 

No more was said, and in this fashion wo walked home, with 
Bob in front on the pony and me by his .side, for I ran on to 
join him, my father and Doctor Chowne coming behind. 

Old Sam was outside as we came in sight of the cottage, and 
the old fellow threw his hat in the air as ho caught sight of us, 
and then came to meet us at a trot, aftei- disappearing for a 

moment in the house. 

"I said you'd come back all right. I know'd it when they 
tolled me about the boat," he cried to me as he came up. 

"Boat! What about the boat?" I said. 

" One o' the fishermen picked her up, and as soon as I heered 
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as her oars and liitclier were all right, I said there Avas no acci- 
dent. The rope had loosed and she'd drifted away." 

"But how did you know Ave had gone off in the boat, Samf 
I said eagerly. 

"How did I know?" he said. "Think when yon didn't 
come back a man was going to bed and forget you alii " 

"Well, I hardly thought that, Sam/' I said. 

"Because I didn't, and I went right over to the mine and 
asked, and you weren't there, and then I Avcnt to Uggleston's 
and heerd you'd gone out in the boat, and that's how I know'd, 
Mast' Sei3, sir." 

"Here, Sam, run back and tell Kicksey to huny on tlie 
breakfast," said my father. 

"Hurry on the braxfass, captain," said Sam grinning, "why, 
I told Kicksey to put the ham in the pan as soon as I see you 



a-coming." 



The result was that we were soon all seated at a capital break- 
fast and ready to forget the troubles of the night, only that 
every now and then the recollection of the smuggling scene 
came in like a cloud, and I could not help seeing that my father 
was a good deal troubled in his mind. 

Nothing, however, was said, and soon after breakfast the 
doctor went off Avith Bob ChoAvne. 

As soon as Ave Avere alone my father began to Avalk up and 
down the room in a very anxious manner, and once or twice he 
turned towards me as if about to speak, but he checked himself 
and went on Avith his Avalk. 

At last the silence became so irksome that I took upon 
myself to speak first. 

" Are you going oAxr to the mine, father?" T said. 
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'' YeSj my boy," he rej^lied. "But you had better go and he 



down for an hour or two. 



J) 



"Oh, no, father," I said. "I'm not tired. Let me go with 
you." 

He nodded, and then stood thoughtful, and tapping the ground 
with his foot. 

All at once he seemed to have made up his mind. 

" Look here, Sep," he said ; " you arc growing a great fellow 
now. I've been helping you all these years; now you must 
help me." 

"Tell mc how, father, and I "vvill," I said eagerly. 

"I know you will, my boy," he replied, "and Tm going to 
treat you now as I would a counsellor. This is a very unfor- 
tunate business, my boy." 

" What, our seeing the smugglers last Jiight?" 

He nodded. 

" Did you think, then, like I did, that it was Jonas Uggle- 
ston's boat? 
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"I did, my boy." 

"But it was not, father." 

"No, my boy; but—" 

"You think Jonas Uggleston knew the boat was coming, and 
he knows all about that hiding-place, father^" 

"Is that what you have been thinking, Sep?" 

"Yes, father." 

"And so have I, my lad. Now, though I am, as I may say, 
still in the king's service, and I feel it my duty to go and 
inform the officers of what I have seen, on the other hand there 
is a horrible feehng of self-interest keeps tugging at me, and 
saying, 'Mind your own business. You are bad friends enough 
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with Jonas Uggleston as it is, so let matters rest for your own 
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sake and for your son's. 

"Oh, father!" I exclaimed. 

" Then this feeling hints to mc that I am not sure of any- 
thing, and that I have no business to interfere, and so on. 
Among other things it seems to whisper to me that old Jonas 
will not know, when all the time he must. Now come, Sep, 
as a thoughtful boy, Avhat should you recommend me to do?" 

"It's very queer, father," I said rather dolefully; "but how 
often one is obliged to do and say things one way, when it 
would be so easy and comfortable to do and say things the 
other way." 

"Yes, Sep," he rej^lied, turning away his face; "it is so all 
through life, and one is always finding that there is an easy 

way out of a difficulty. AYhat should you do here] 

"What's right, father," I said boldly. ""What's right." 

He turned upon me in an instant, and grasped my hand with 
his eyes flashing, and he gripped me so hard that he hurt me. 

As we stood looking in each other's eyes, a strange feeling 
of misery came over me. 

"What shall you do, father^' I said. 

"I don't quite know, Sep," he replied thoughtfully. "I 
think I shall wait till Jonas Uggleston gets home, and then 
tell him all I have seen." 

"But it seems so hard on poor Bigley," I said dolefully. 

"Ah!" shouted my father. "Stamp on it, Sep; stamp it 
down, boy. Crush out that feeling, for it is like a temptation. 
Duty, honesty, first; friends later on. It is hard, my boy, but 
recollect you are an officer's son, and officer and gentleman are 
two words that must always be bracketed together in the king's 
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service. Theresa that one word, boy, for you to always keep 
in your heart, where it must shine like a jewel — duty— duty. 
It is the compass, my lad, that points always — not to the north, 
but to the end of a just man's life — duty, Sep, duty." 
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CHAPTER XXXIII.— Old Uggleston is too Sharp for 

THE Revenue. 

E did not go over that afternoon till it was growing late, 
for my father had a number of letters to write, and 
when we did go along the cliff, and reached the descent to the 
Gap, to our surprise there lay Jonas Uggleston's lugger, and 
we knew he had come home. 

"Huh!" ejaculated my father after drawing a long breath. 
*'I shall have to speak at once. He doos not seem to have 
landed yet." 

For the lugger was swinging to the b^oy that lay about a 
hundred yards out, and we could see figures on board. 

There was a brisk breeze blowing down the Gap, and the 
lugger was end-on towards us, rising and falling on the swell, 

while the sea was all rippled by the wind. 

*'Look, father," I said, as we went on down, seeing each 
moment more and more of the opening to the sea; "there's a 
boat coming ashore." 

"Man-o'-war's," cried my father excitedly. "Look at the 
way the oars dip, Sep. Hah, it's a treat to see the lads handle 
them again. There she is!" he cried. " Look! Why, it's the 

revenue cutter." 

She had just rounded a bo;id uti l.a spjke, and there, sure 
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enough, was a large cutter with snow-white sails lying off the 
point that formed the east side of the Gaj), head to wind, and 
waiting evidently for the return of the boat that had come 
ashore. 

My father walked rapidly on, and we reached the shore 
nearly at the same time as the boat, from which sprang an 
officer, and to our surprise Jonas Uggleston stepped out more 
slowly. 

Just then Biglcy appeared, I never knew where from; but 
I think he must have been watching from among the rocks, and 
in a quick husky voice he said to my father: 

" Captain Duncan, please, pray don't say that you saw that 
cargo landed last night." 

"My poor lad!" said my father kindly. "Bat tell me; have 
the cutter's men been aboard the lugger f 

"Yes, sir, searching her, I think; and you see they chased 
her in, and now tiiey're bringing father ashore a prisoner." 

He could say no more, for the cutter's officer came up. 

"You are Captain Duncan, I thiiik^" he said. 

"Yes," said my father, returning his salute. "AVhom have 
I the pleasure of addressing^" 

"Lieutenant Melton, His Majesty's cutter Flying FlshJ' 

They both saluted again, and old Jonas, who looked curi- 

oufily yellow, and with his eyes seeming to search the officer's, 

drew nearer. 

"Look here, Captain Duncan, I have been for some time on 

the look-out for this man." 

"Well, sir, you have caught him," said my father coldly, 
"Yes, sir, I have, and I have overhauled the lugger, but 

without success." 
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Old Jonas glanced at me and then at my father, who did not 
speak, only bowed, and the officer went on, 

"Now, then, Captain Duncan; you know this man to be a 
notorious smuggler, do you not?" 

**I have heard him called so." 

''And you know it, sir." 

"I never detected Mr. Uggleston in any act of smuggling," 
replied my father more coldly, for the oihcer's hectoring 
manner ofFcaded him, and I felt that if he told what he knew, 
it would be to someone more in authority. 

I glanced at old Jonas, and his eyes twinkled with satisfaction. 

"This is prevarication, sir,'' cried the lieutenant; "but I am 
not to be put off like this. Come, sir, I ri3ceived information 
about a very valuable contraband cargo thaj has been run fi'onj 
Dunqucrque. It has been landed here successfully during the 
past night or the night befoio. Xow, sir, if you please, where 
was tliat cargo landed^" 

My father was silent, but his face was flushed, and I saw 
Jonas Uggleston dart a curious look at him as he screwed up 

his face, and at the same moment Bigley grasped my hand. 

" I see," said the oilicer, " I shall have to question the boys. 
Once more, sir, I ask you as an officer and a gentleman, do you 
not know where that car^o was landed 1'^ 

"Sir," said my father, "your manner is dictatorial and offi^n- 
sive to a man of higher rank than yourself; but you ask me 
this question as one of his majesty's servants, and I am bound 
to reply. I do know where a cargo was landed, but it was not 
from this man's boat." 

"But he was in the business, captain," said the lieutenant 
with a laugh. " Now, sir, if you please, where was it? 
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" In the second bay to the westwardj sir," said my father 
coldly; and Jonas Uggleston gave his foot a stamp, and 
uttered a fierce oath. 

" You see, he is in the business," said the lieutenant laugh- 
ing. "There, Uggleston, you have betrayed yourself." 

I heard Bigley utter a piteous sigh, and I looked round at liim 
to see the great drops standing on his forehead. 

"I am so sorry, Big," I whispered; but he did not reply. He 
went and took hold of liis father's arm. 

Old Jonas turned round fiercely, but he smiled directly, and 
whispered something to Bigley, who fell back with his head 
drooping, and in a dejected way. 

*' Now, Captain Duncan, if you please, you will come with 
us on board the lugger, and we'll run along to the second bay," 

said the lieutenant; " it will not take long." 

" Sir," said my father, " I have replied to your questions as 
I was bound, but I am not bound to act as your pilot." 

" Sir," said the lieutenant, "I demand this service of you as 
his majesty's servant. Kindly step on board the boat. I^ow, 
Uggleston. " 

I shall never forget old Jonas's fierce scowl as he walked 
down to the boat, into which he stepped, and remained in the 
bows, while my father went into the stcrn-shects, and was fol- 
lowed by the lieutenant. The barelegged sailors ran the 
light gig out, and sprang over the side, seized their oars and 
backed water, turned her, and began to row with a light 
springy stroke for the lugger. 

" Big, old mate," I said, " I am so, so sorry." 

"Don't talk to me," he groaned. "1 never said anything: 

but I was always afraid of this." 
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" Don't be angry with father/' 1 said appeahngly. " He 
was obhged to speak." 

" I can't talk to you now — I can't talk to you now," the poor 
lad groaned more than spoke, as we stood there close to where 
the waves came running in. 

The lugger had a good many men on board as she lay out 
there, quite three hundred yards away, though it had seemed 
only one from high up in the Gap, and the cutter was quite 
half a mile from where we stood, and more ':o the east. 

All at once Bigley lifted up both his arms, and stood with 
them outstretched for quite a minute. 

*' What are you doing that forf I said. 

He made no answer but remained in the same position, and 
kept so while I watched the boat rising £!,nd falling on the 
heaving tide, with every one distinctly visible in the evening 
sun. 

As I have said the lugger lay with her bo"v/s straight towards 
the Gap; but all of a sudden she began to cliange her position, 
the bows swinging slowly round, and I realiz<;d that the rope by 

which she had swung had been cast off, for the buoy was plainly 
to be seen now several fathoms away. 

Just then I saw old Jonas start up in the bows of the boat 
and clap his hands to his mouth, his voice coming clearly to us 

over the wave. 

*'You, Bill! you're adrift! Lower down that foresail, you 
swab, lower down that foresail! Throw hei' up in the wind!" 

This sail had begun to fill, but a man ran to the tiller, and 
the lugger's position changed slowly, the sails flapping and the 
bows pointing gradually in our direction again. 

All this Avhile the men in the cutter's gig were pulling with 
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all their might, and raj^idly shortened the distance, till the 
bow man picked up a boat-hook, and stood ready to hold on. 

It was all so clear against the black side of the lugger, that 
we missed nothing, and to my surj)rise, I saAv old Jonas draw 
back as if to let the bow man pass him, and then there was a 
tremendous splash, the bow man was overboard, and old Jonas 
had made a leap driving the light gig away with his feet, 
catching the side of the lugger, and swinging himself aboard. 

It was so quickly and deftly done that the cutter's gig was 
driven yards away, and Jonas was aboard before the lieutenant 
had recovered from his surprise. 

Then the men pulled their hardest, and the distance be- 
tween lugger and 'boat diminished fast, but as it did the sails 
began to Hll, antl the position altered, for a man had run to 
the tiller, while half a dozen more stood at the side, one of 
whom was old Jonas. 

Bigley uttered a curious hissing noise as he caught my hand, 
while we stood straining our eyes, and as we stared wildly 
there was a cheer, and we saw the boat tou.ch the lugger's 
side, the sailors and the lieutenant spring up, and they made a 
dash to leap on board. 



CHAPTER XXXIV.— I sef.m to be an Enemy to an 

Old Friend. 

DON'T know which of us lads grij)ped his comj^anion's 
hand the harder as v,^e saw the struggle begin. 
"They'll half kill him," groaned Bigley; and then he 
remained panting there with his eyes starting as we saw the 
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men on the lugger, headed by old Jonas, make a brave defence 
of their deck, being armed with capstan bars and cudgels, 
while the revenue cutter's men had cutlasses which flashed in 
the evening sunshine as if they had been made of gold. 

We could hear the sound of the blows, some sounding sharp, 
which we knew to be when the bars struck on the sides of the 
lugger; some dull, when they struck upon the men; while others 
made a peculiarly strange chopping noise, wliicli was of course 
when sword encountered cudgel. 

'^It's all over," groaned Bigley at last, as the sailors seemed 
for the moment to have mastered the lugger; but just then I 
saw old Jonas tumble one man over the side into the boat, and 
another over the bulwark into the water with a great splash, 
and all the while the sails of the lugger were full, and the little 
vessel was beginning to move faster and faster through the 

water. 

One of the men in the gig was still holding on by the bul- 
wark as the struggle went on, but I suddealy saw old Jonas 
bring down a cudgel smartly upon his head, the blow sounding 

like a sharp rap, when the man fell back, and my father caught 
and saved him from going overboard. 

The next moment there seemed to be a. gap between the 
lugger and the gig, and we could see the heads of three men in 
the water swimming, and the next minute or two were occu- 
pied in dragging them in, two being sailors,, and the other the 

lieutenant, who stood up in the stern-shec':s and shook him- 
self. 

"Heave to! "he roared after the luir£>^cr : "heave to, or we'll 
sink you!" 

"Ila, ha, ha, lia!" came in a mocking laugh, that from its 
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hoarse harshness was evidently old Jonas's, and the lugger 
heeled over now and began to skim through the water. 

" Why, they're going to run for it," I cried excitedly. 

"But the cutter will sink them," panted Bigley. "Oh, father, 
father, why didn't you take me too'?" 

"Never mind that, Big," I cried. "Look, they're going to 
row to the cutter." 

For the oars were dipping regularly now as the gig was 
turned towards the cutter, aboard which there was an evident 
change. Her main-sail, which had been shaking in the breeze, 
gradually filled; we saw the stay-sail run up, and the beautiful 
boat came gliding towards the gig so as to pick her up with 
her crew before going in pursuit. 

"How quickly she sails 1" cried Bigley. "Once they've got 

their men on board they'll go like the wind." 

" But they haven't got them on board yet," I said, unable in 

spite of myself to help feeling a little sympathy for the man 
who was making such a bold effort to escape. "Why, they're 
taking my father prisoner instead of yours, Bigley. I hope 
they'll bring him back," 

"Look!" cried Bigley; "father's getting up a topsail, and 
that'll help them along wonderfully." 

"Look!" I cried; "the cutter's close up to the gig now." 

" Hurrah!" cried Bigley; " there goes the topsail. Look how 
tight they've hauled the sheets, and how the lugger heels over." 

"The cutter has the gig alongside," I cried as excitedly, for, 
though I did not want old Jonas caught, my father was there. 

"Why, they're running out another spar," cried Bigley, "so 
as to hoist more sail. Look at the lugger, how she is spinning 
along ! " 
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*' Yes," I said; "but look at the cutter now!" 

Bigley drew a long breath as he saw with me that the gig's 
crew were on board the cutter, and that the boat was being 
hoisted up, while, at the same time, with the speed to be seen 
on a man-of-war, even if it be so insignificajit a vessel as a re- 
venue cutter, sail was being hoisted, and she was off full chase. 

First we saw the jib-sail run up and fill. Then up went the 
gaff topsail, and as it filled the cutter seemed to lie over, so that 
we could not see her deck, while the white water foamed away 
from her bows, and she left a long streak biihind. 

She was now well opposite to the Gap, down wliich the 
breeze blew straight. In fact the cutter seemed to have too 
much sail up, and rushed through the watsr at a tremendous 

rate. 

' She'll soon catch the higger going like that. Big," I said. 
"Look! your father's not going straight away; he's going more 
off the land." 



" Yes, because he knows what he's doing. He wants to get 
more out so as to catch the wind. You'll stie in a few minutes 
the cutter wont go half so fast. Hah! I was afraid of that." 

For just then there was a i^uff of smoke f mm the cutter, and 
we could just make out, by the way it dipped, the round shot 
tliat went ricochetting over the sea. 

"That will stop him," I said gloomily. 

"No, it will not," said Bigley angrily. "You don't know 



my father. He'll keep on as long as the lugger will swim." 
I shook my head as I strained my eyes at the exciting chase 

going on before me. 

Bigley was right, for in place of lowering sails in token of 

submission, the lugger ran out another from her bows, and kept 
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on her rapid flight, altering her coiirse though, so as not to ofier 
so fair a mark to the cutter, and the cutter seemed to spit out 
viciously another puff of white smoke, and then tliere was a dull 
thud and an echo among the rocks. 

We could not trace the course of the shot, but it evidently did 
not hit its mark, the first having probably been aimed ahead. 

"They can't hit her," cried Bigley, clapping his hands. 
" Oil, I wish I was aboard." 

"What, to be shot at?" I said. 

"Let them shoot!" he cried. "I should like to be there. 
Now, tlien, what did I tell you? The cutter is not going half 
so fast now." 

He was quite right, for, as the white-sailed vessel got beyond 
the entrance to the Gap, she was more and more under the 
shelter of the huge headland and the mighty clifl's that ran on 
for miles, and instead of lying over so that we half expected to 
see her keel, she rode more steadily and upright in the water, 

and her sjDeed was evidently far less. 

Another white puff of smoke, and another shot sent skipping 
after the lugger, but with what result we could not see. The 
firing made no dilFerence, though, to the lugger, wliich continued 
its course towards the west, and ]>igley gave me a triumphant 
look from time to time. 

The firing had now become regular, and had brought down 
all the miners from the pit, and Mother Bonnet, to see the ex- 
citing chase. One climbed up the side of the Gap here, another 
there, and then higher and higher, and seeing the advantageous 
position they occupied I turned quickly to Bigley. 

"Eun and get the glass. Big," I said, "and then we'll climb 
right up to the top of the head." 
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Eij^ fihook his head. 



"Father has it in the higger," he said; "but let's chinlj up 
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all the same. 

We knew the wa3's of the great headland better than the 
people, and were about to start upon our climb when Mother 
Ilonnct came up and caught Biglcy's arm. 

"Think tliey'il get away, Master Big?" she whispered with 
her face mottled with white blotches. 

"I'm sure of it," he cried triumphantly, "It will soon bo 
dark, too, and father will run in and out among the rocks 

where the cutter daren't follow." 

"To be sure he will," said the old womn.n with a nod and a 
smile. "They will get away if — if — Oh! there goes that hor- 



rible gun again ! " 

The poor creature turned white and hurried away from us 

to get a better view of the chase, while Bigley and I cliud)ed 

right up by degrees to the very highest ])oiut of the headland 

and sat upon the rocks watching the long chase, with the 

cutter, in spite of her superior rig and sailing powers, seeming 

to get no nearer to her prey, while the evc^ning shadows were 
descending, and the two vessels kept growing more distant 

from the Gap. 

The cutter continued firing; at regular intervals, and once we 



thought that the lugger was hit. But if she w\as the shot 
made no difference to her attempts at escape; and though we 
stayed up there in our windy look-out, fu'ly expecting to see 
licr lying like a wounded bird upon the water with broken 
"wing, no spar came down, and at last the fugitive and the pur- 
suer had become specks in the distance, fading completely from 
our siglit. 

(347) T 
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"It's no use to stay any longer," I said. "Let's go down 



now." 



Bigley strained his eyes westward and seemed unwilling 
to stir. 

"It will be so dark directly we shall have a job to get 
do^Yn," I said. "Your father's sure to get away." 

"Yes," said Bigley; "they'll never catch him now. Ilell 
get right away in the darkness." 

Just then tliere was a familiar hail from below. 

" Chowne, ahoy!" I responded; and as w^e reached to about 
half-way down we encountered Bob coming up panting and 
excited. 

"You are a nice couple!" he began to grumble. "I do call 
it mean." 

"What is mean r' I s;dd. 

"Why, to have all the fun to yourselves and never send 
for a fellow. If it hadn't been for the firing T shouldn't have 
known anything about it. I wouldn't have been so shabby to 

you." 

"Why, I didn't think about you, Bob," I said. 

"That's just like you, Sep Duncan. But I say, what a 
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game ! 

" I don't see much game in it," I said sadly. " Big's father 
is in the lu2:2;er, and mine — " 

"In the cutter trying to catch him," cried Bob. "Oh, I 
say, what a game ! 

"Look here!" said Bigley in a deep husky voice, "come 
down along with me, Sep, and take hold of my arm. I feel 
as if I wanted to fight," 

I did as he asked me and wo went down, with Bob very 
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silent coming behind, evidently feeling that he had said too 
much. 

Bigley went straight to the cottage, where Mother Bonnet 
was waiting for him and ready to catch him by the shoulder. 

"There now, my dear! it's of no use for you to hang away," 
said the old woman, "I've got a nice su]:)per ready, and yon 
must eat or else you won't be able to help your poor father if 
he should come back" 

"But he won't corno back," said Bigley. " He will not dare." 

" I don't know what lie may not do when it's quite dark," 
said the old woman, "There! you come and sit down, and 
you too, my dears, for you must be famishad." 

Bigley yielded, and Bob and I were going away, but Bigley 
jumped up and stopped us. 

"I'm not bad friends, Bob," he said, holding out his hand. 
"You didn't mean what you said, only when a fellow speaks 
against my father it hurts me, and- 

" I'm so sorry, Big," exclaimed Bob eagerly, and they shook 

hands. 

I was glad, but still I was going away. Bigley stopped me 
though. 

" I sha'n't eat if you don't," he said. 

"But I can't now after what has happened," I said. 

"It wasn't your fault," replied Bigley gloomily. "Your 
father was obliged to s})eak. Come and sii: down." 

I was so faint and exhausted that I yielded, and we three 
lads made a tremendous meal, to Mother Bonnet's great delight. 

This ended, the inclination was upon us all to go fast asleep 
after the broken night we had passed; but Biglej' jumped up 
and led the way to the door. 
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'*Come along," he said. ^*The cTitter will be back soon to 
clear off the cargo, and I Avant to hear ^vhat tlie}' sa}^" 

He walked out and we followed him to tlic beach, which 
was quite deserted; and we three lads began to wallc up and 
down, too much excited to feel slec^py now, and kept on gazing 
out to sea for the returning cutter. 



CHAPTER XXXV.— BiGLEY does not Think his Father 

IS A Dog. 




E went up to the cottage two or tln^ce times, to iind 
Mother Bonnet keeping u}) the fire and the table laid 
for a second supper; and then we went back to the beach. 

Everything was perfectly still. The mine people had long 
before gone to bed, but Ave watched on, feeling sure that some- 
thing was going to ]iap[)cn ; and so it was that about half-past 
twelve wo heard oars, and soon after made out a boat which 
was being pulled by four men, while as soon as we were seen a 
voice cried from the boat : 

"Ahoyl Who's there?" 

*' Father!" cried Bigley excitedly. 

*'Hush! ^^'ho's there?" said old Jonas ns we felt quite 
stunned with surprise. 

"Only Bob Chowne and Sep Duncan, father." 

"No one else?" 

"No one." 

"Pull, my lads!" cried old Jonas; and as the boat grated on 
the beach he leaped ashore. 
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"I shall not be a (piarter of an hour,' h'3 said. "Keep her 
afloat. Here, Bigley." 

He caught his son's arm and they weni: up to the cottage 
together at a trot, and in less than a quarter of an hour they 
were back again, and old Jonas clapped me on the shoulder. 

"Look here, Duncan," he said, "I always liked you, my boy, 
hcH-ause you and Bigley were such mates." 

"Are you going to take Big away, sir?" I said. 

"No, boy, but I'm going to ask you to be a true mate to 
him still. He's going to stay with Mother Bonnet." 

"I will, sir," I said. 

"That you will, my lad," he cried, shaking hands. "Now, 
Bigley, no snivelling — be a man! Good-b}^e! I'll write." 

He shook hands with his son, seized a bag they had brought 
down between them, and the next minute he was on board the 
boat and they disappeared into the darkness. 

"How came ho back again. Big"?" I whispered as we listened 
to the beat of the oars which came fi'om ouIj of the gloom. 

"Doubled back along with the French boat La Belle Hiron- 
dalle. They saw her about ten miles away.'' 

"Was it the Ilirondelle we saw last night?" I said. 

"Yes," said Bigley shortly. "Be quiet." 

"I think your father might have said good-bye to me, 
Bigley Uggleston," said Bob Chowne shca-tly. " I've done 



nothing to offend him. But it don't matter. Never mind." 

There seemed to be nothing to wait for, but we hung about 
the beach till daylight, and then went in and had some break- 
fast, which Mother Bonnet, who was red-eyed with weeping, 
had ready for us, and then we went down to the beach again. 
By this time the nn'ne people were out once more, an^ they 
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came and had a look, but tlicre "vvas nothing to see, and no one 
told the sturdy fellows or their families that Jonas Uggleston 
had been back. As for me, I only meant to tell my father 
when he returned. 

So the mining people went to work, and we lads stood gazing 
out to sea, till suddenly Bob Chowne shouted: 



"I can see the cutter." 

He w^as quite right, for it proved to be the cutter, but there 
was no prize coming slowly behind; and when at last she came 
close in, the boat was lowered, and we saw my father step in 
and come ashore with the lieutenant, w^e were ready to meet 
them. 

I wanted to speak to my father about what had happened in 

the night, but I had no opportunity, and it seemed that he 

had only l:»een brought ashore so that he could go up to the 

mine, give some orders, and then return, when 'he was to show 

the lieutenant w^hcre the cave lay to which the smugglers had 
taken their cargo of contral^and goods. 

The lieutenant walked up to the mine w^orks with my father, 
and as he evidently wished me to stop, I remained by the cut- 
ter's boat with my companions, and, boy-like, "vve began to joke 
the sailors for not catching the lugger 

They took it very good-temperedly, and laughed and said 
no one had been much hurt. 

"He was too sharp for us," the coxwain said grinning; 
"and — my! how he did do the skip})er over getting away. 
He's a cunning old fox, and no mistake," 

" How did you lose the lugger f I said. 

"Oh, it was too dark to do any more, and she w^ent right in 
among the rocks about JStinchcombe, where we were obliged to 
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lie to ami wait for daylight. He's a tine sailoi', I will say that 
of him." 

''What, your lieutenant ^"' I said. 

" Oh, he's right enough. I meant smuggler IFggleston. He's 
got away, and it don't matter; we're hound to have a lot o' prize- 
money out of the cargo we're going to seize. 

"Are you going to seize it this morning?" I asked. 

"Yes, my lad; and here comes the skipper hack along o' the 

old capen." 

They were close upon us already, and wo boys looked 
eagerly at the lieutenant, longing to go with them, but not 
being invited of course. 

It was too much for Bob Chowne thouf;h, who spoke out. 

"I say, officer," he cried, "we three saw the cargo landed 

night before last." 

"You three boys r' 

"Yes," said Bob, "we were all there." 

" Jump in then, all of you," said the lieutenant. 

We wanted no further asking, and the men pushed off and 
rowed straight for the little bay, where in due time we arrived 
in face of the caves. 

"And a good snug place too," said the lieutenant. "Good 
sandy bottom for running the lugger ashore. Nice game must 
have been carried on here. Come, Captain Duncan," ho con- 
tinued in a jocular tone, "you knew of tliis place years ago." 

" I give you my word of honour, sh'," replied my father 
coldly, "that I was quite unaware of even the existence of the 
caverns till a few days ago; and even then I did not know^ that 
they wore applied to this purpose. 
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" You forget, sir, that luy house Ls two miles and a half 
along the coast, and I have only lately purchased the Gap. 

My father "vvas evidently very much annoyed, but as a 
brother officer he felt himself bound in duty to put up -svitli 
his visitor's impei'tinences, and accordingly he said very little 
that was resentful. 

The men rowed on steadily, and as my father grew more 
reserved in his answers the officer turned to Bob Chowne. 

"So you were there wdien the cargo was lauded, "were you?" 
he said. 

" Yes/' replied Bob coolly. 

"Yes, sir" said the lieutenant shar])ly; "recollect that you 
are addressiuG; an officer." 

"Doctors don't say sir to everybody they meet," retorted 
Bob quickly. 

"Doctors?" 

" Well, my father's a doctor, and I'm going to be one, so it's 
all the same. I can make pills." 

The lieutenant frowned and looked terribly fierce; but his 
men had burst into a hearty laugh at the idea of Bob making 
pills, so he turned it ofi' with a contemptuous *'Pooli!" 

"Well," he said, "how came you to be there when the cargo 
was lauded?" 

"Thought you knew," said Bob; "we were slmt in by the 
tide. Our boat had drifted away." 

"You three boysf' 

"Yes, and Captain Duncan," replied Bob. 

"And what did the smuggler say to you?" said the lieu- 
tenant, turning sharply on me. 

"Say to us, sir?" I replied. 
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"Yes, answer quickly, and don't repeat my words." 

"I didn't know smugglers spoke to people they could not 
see. Plasn't my father told you that we wore in hiding f' 

The lieutenant was about to say something angry; but we 
were coming alongside of the bay, and my father stood up, very 
unwilhngly as I could see by his manner, and guided the men 
so that they might avoid the rocks. 

" I suppose we could almost run the cutter in here, Captain 
Duncan, ehf' 

"Oh, yes, I think so," said my father, "on a very calm day. 
There is deep water all along, and a way cculd bo found with 



ease." 



"Such as the lugger people knew, of course. Steady, my 
lads, stead}^; that's it, on tliat wave." 

The men followed his instructions, and tbe boat was beached 
pretty close to the entrance to one caver].!, the water being 
high, and we all jumped out. 

"Get the lantern!" cried the lieutenant; "and light it now, 
coxswain." 

This was done, and two men ])eing left in charge, the officer 
gave the order, swords were drawn, and he led the way in. 

As he reached the mouth he placed two men as sentries at 
the entrance of the other hole where the "water rained down, 
and turned to my father. 

" You need not enter unless you like, captain. We may 
have a brush, for some of the scoundrels are perhaps still here. 
By the way, where's the ledge where you people were hidden?" 

" Up there," said Bob promj^tly, and I saw the officer scan 
the place, 

"What, coming?" said the lieutenant. 
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"Yes," replied my father; *'but i think these lads ought to 
stand aside in case of danger." 

" Yes," was the short response, " Here, boys, you stop here. 
You are not armed," he added with a sneering laugh. 

'' I only wisli we had your father's cutlasses here, Sej)," whis- 
pered Bob, "and we'd show them." 

We stood back as the man went first with the lantern, closely 
followed by the lieutenant with his drawn sword; and we 
waited as the last disappeared in the opening, fully expecting 
to hear shots fired. 

But all was perfectly still, and Bigley was creeping slowly 
nearer and nearer to the opening when Bob Chowno made a 
rush. 

"Here, you chaps get all the fun," he exclaimed. "I shall 

go in and s^e." 

The two sentries laughed, for they Avere big broAvn good- 
tempered looking fellows, and in w^e all three went, to find our- 
selves in {![uitc a long rugged passage, running upAvard and 
opening into a big hollow at the end, where the lantern was 
being used to peer in all directions, till it was evident that 
nothing was there. 

" We're in the wrong hole," said the oflBcer. " Now, my lads, 
forward!" 

He went sharply out into the dajdight again, to where the 
two sentries were on guard, and entered quickly, passing 
through the dripping water closely followed by his men. 

But there was not room for all, and he backed out directly. 

" There's nothing here," he cried angrily, 

"Try the other hole," said Bob, running to where we had 
found the narrow opening behind an outlying buttress of rock. 
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Bob stepped in first this time, the lieutenant following, and 
then the man with the lantern. 

"Bravo, boy!" cried the lieutenant; "this is the place. 
Rather awkward, but here we are. Come along, my lads.'' 

The sailors scrambled in as quickly as they could, and we 
all followed rather slowly down Avhat was a jagged crack in 
the rock about two feet wide and sloping,, so that one had to 
walk with the body inclined to the right. 

This at the end of about twenty feet oi)ened out into quite 
a large rough 2)lacc, which contained some old nets and tins, 
along with about a dozen half rotten lobster-pots, but nothing 
more. 

"There must be another place somewhere," cried the lieu- 
tenant after convincing himself that there was no inner chamber. 
"Lead on, coxswain, with the light." 

The man went on, and we were left to :he last, hearing one 
of them whisper to his mate : 

"This here's a rum game, Jemmy; don't look l^ke much 
prize-money after all." 

By the time we boys were out the lieutenant had disappeared 
with the coxswain in the first cavern, and his men followed, 
leaving my father outside. 

"Se]>/' he said, as I joined hinij "where do you think the 
men went inl" 

"That first place," I said decisively. 

"Yes," said Bob Chowne; "that^s the hole." 

"So I felt certain," said my father; and Bigley stood aside 
looking on, with his forehead full of wrinkles. 

Another minute and the lieutenant wtis out with his men, 
the officer furious with rage. 
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"Captain Duncan, are you in league with these smuggling 



dogs, or are you not?" 

"What do you mean, sirf cried my fatlier haughtily. 

"Well, look hero, sir," cried the officer moderating his tone. 
"You've brought us here on a fool's errand. Where's this 



cargo that you saw landed]" 

"How can I tell, sir? You appealed to me as an officer to 
show you where it was landed. It was here. The men "were 
going in and out of that cave for two or three hours." 

"Then there must be an inner place," cried the lieutenant, 
stam]3ing his foot with rage. "Come and search again, my 
lads." 

They disappeared for another ten minutes or so, and then 
came back with the officer fuming with passion. 

" Fooled 1" he exclaimed aloud, "fooled! Here, back to the 
boat." 

Everybody cnd)arked again, and the boat was rowed, back in 
silence to the Gap, where we landed, and the lieutenant stepped 
out afterwards leaving his men afloat. 

"Now, then, Captain Duncan," he said, "before I go let me 
tell you that I shall report your conduct at headquarters. I 
consider that I have been fooled, sir, fooled." 

" I had thought of doing the same by you, sir," retorted my 
father coldly; "but I do not think it worth while to quarrel with 
an angry disappointed man, nor yet to take further notice of 
your hasty words." 

"What do you mean, sir? what do you mean?" blustered 
the lieutenant. 

"Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! T see! Here's a game!" roared 
Bob Chowne, dancing about in the exuberance of his deli^jht. 
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" What do you mean, sir 1 How dare you ! " roared tlie officer 
turning upon Bob. 

"Why, I Icnow/' cried Bob. "What a game! Don't you see 
how it was?" 

"Will you say what you mean, yon yoi:ng idiot?" cried the 
lieutenant. 

" Oh, I say, it wasn't me who was tlie idiot," cried Bob 
bluntly. *' Why, you let smuggler Uggleston dodge back in the 
night. He was hero about twelve or one, and he and his men 
nuist have been and fetched all the stuiF away again, while 
you and your sailors were miles away in the dark." 

" Sep," cried my father, as the lieutenant stood staring with 
wrath, *'was Jonas Uggloston back here in the night?" 

"Yes, fatlier," I replied. 

"And you did not tell me?" 

"I have had no opportunity, father; and I did not think 
anything of it. He was here about one." 

"That's it, then," cried my father. "Lieutenant, he has 
been too sharp for you, I noted that the sand was a good deal 
trampled. He has been back with his men and cleared out the 
place in your absence." 

The lieutenant stood staring as if he could not comprehend 
it all for a minute or two, and then Hunhing with rage he 
stamped aljout. 

"The scoundrel! the hound! the thief!'' he roared. "I'll 
have him yet, though, and when I do catch him I'll hang him 
to the yard-arm, like the dog he is." 

"Dog yourself," cried a fierce voice that we did not recognize, it 
was so changed; and Bigley struck the lieutenant full in the face 
with the back of his hand. "My father is a better man than you." 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. —The Lugger's Return. 




HE lieutenant staggertid back from the effects of the blow. 
But recovering, he ^yhipped out his sword and made at 
Bigley, who hesitated for a moment and then dashed up the 
clifF side, dodging in and out among tlie rocks, and he was 

twenty yards away before the lieutenant had gone ten, and 
gaining at every leap. 

Seeing that he could not catch him, the lieutenant drew a 
pistol from his belt and woidd have fired, bub my father caught 
his arm. 

"Stop, sir," he cried; 'Mie is but a boy." 

By this time the coxswain and four men had leaped ashore 
and run to their leader's side. 

*' Up and bring him back," shouted the lieutenant fiercely, 
and wresting his arm free, ho tired at Bigloy, but where the 
bullet went nobody could say, it certainly did not go very near 
Bigley, who knew every rock and crevice on the side of the 
headland, and wound his way in and out, and higher and 
higher, leaving his pursuers far behind. 

"Forward! quick!" roared the lieutenant; but it did not 
seem to me that the sailors got on very quickly, for they kept 
on losing ground, and it was so hopeless an affair at last 
that they were called off, and descended to follow their officer 
to the boat. 

He did not come near us where we stood in a group, and we 
saw him spring into the gig; but all at once he leapt out again 
and walked swiftly to us. 
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" Here," he said authoritatively, as if hi? had forgotten some- 
thing, and he pointed to the cottage. "Whose honse is thatf 

"Mine," said my father promptly. 

The lieutenant looked disappointed, and turned sharply back 
again. 

"It is my house/' said mv father as soon as the officer was 
out of hearing, and as if speaking to himself. " If he had said, 
*Who lives there T it would have been a different tiling. He 
would have burnt and destroyed everything." 

We stood watching the gig as the lieutenant returned and 
it was pushed off. It was not long reaching the cutter, whose 
sails were hoisted rapidly, and, filling as they were sheeted 
home, the graceful vessel began to glide away from the shore, 
and soon afterwards was cai-eoninii; over and Iieadinc: for the 
west in pursuit of the lugger or luggers, whicliever it might be. 

"There, my lads," said my father, "you may go and look 
for your companion. He can come down safely now." 

"Will the cutter come back, father?" I said. 

"I daresay it will, to see if Uggleston's lugger returns; but 

I don't think the lugger will, and certainly Uggleston will not 
dare to return here to live for some time to come." 



"Then what's to become of Bigleyl" cried Bob Chowne. 

" His father must settle that, my lad." 

"But till he does, father f' I said. " Wiil ho stay heref' 

"Certainly, my hoy. Why not? His father rents the cot- 
tage, and his son has a perfect right there."' 

"You will not turn him out, then, because his father is a 
smuggler 1" 

"I always try to be a just man, Sep," replied my father 
quietly. 
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"Ahoy!" came from high up over oni' heads, and, looking 
np there, we conld see Bigley standing on the highest part of 
the headland wa^ang his cap. 

"Come down!" shouted Bob and I in a breath, and lie lieard 
us, gave his cap another wave, and disa]>peared. 

lie was not hmg in scramhhng (h)wu to us, my father stop- 
ping till ho came u]> looking very much abashed. 

"Well, sir," said my father sternly. "AVIiat have you to 
say for yourself for striking one of his majesty's officers?" 

Bigley's manner changed dircctl}', his face flushed and lie sot 
Kis teeth as he raised his head boldly. 

" He called my father a dog and a tln'ef," cried Bigley fiercely, 
"and — and — I don't want to offend you. Captain Duncan, but 
I couldn't stand by and hoar him witliout doing something." 

"And 3'ou did do something, my lad," said my father, 

holding out his hand — -"a very risky something. But there, 

I'm not going to say any more about it. Now, tell me; your 
father has given you some instructions, I supp(ise'?" 

Bigley hesitated a moment. 

"Yes, sir; he said that he sliould not be able to come back 
here, but he would write to me." 

" Yes; 2:0 on." 

"And that I was to stay with Mother Bonnet as long as you 
would lot me, and when you turned us out, we were to take 
loilgings in Ivipplomouth."' 

"When I turned you out!" said my father angrily. "Pish! 
Ah, well, stop till I turn you out then. There, I must go now, 
Sep; this will be a broken day for you. Bring your two 
friends over to the Bay, and we'll have tea and dinner all 
together." 
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He turned off and left us, but I saw him give Bigley a very 
friendly nod and smile as he went away, and 1 felt sure tliat he 
rather admired what Bigley had done, tliough he kept up the 
idea of being very fierce and indignant Avitii him for striking 
an officer of the royal navy. 

As soon as we were well alone Bob Chowne threw himself 
on the ground and Ijegan to laugh and wipe his eyes. 

"Oh, what a game!" he cried, as he rolled about. "Didn't 
old Big run r' 

" Encfugh to make anybody run when a bullet was after 
him," I said. 

"But how he did go up the rocks. Just like a big rabbit. 
I say, Big, you were frightened." 

"Yes, that I was," said Bigley frankly; 'I don't know when 
I felt so scared. Made sure he would hit me, and then that 
the sailors would cut me down with their s>vords." 

This disappointed Bob, who had fully expected to hear a 
denial of the charge of fear, and he sat u|j and stared at the 
speaker, who turned to me then. 

"Why, Sep," he said, "they must have ^TOrkcd hard in the 
night to get all those things away. Do you know, I'm sure tliat 
must have been the Hirondelle. I wonder how they managed 



to get off. 
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"I know," I said suddenly. 

" Yali! not you," cried Bob. "Hark at old cock >Solomon, 
who knows everything." 

"I don't care what you say," I replied. "I'm sure this is 
how they've got away." 

"Well, let's hear," said Bob, and Bigley's eyes flashed with 



eagerness. 
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*'Why, they haven't got away at all," I said. *'They 
wouldn't dare to go down Channel after getting the cargo out 
of the cave, for fear of meeting the cutter just at dayl;>reuk." 

"And you think they've gone uji towards Bristol? " cried 
Bigiey excitedly. 

"Yes," I said; "and they are lying up somewhere over 
yonder on the Welsh coast till to-night, when they'll be off 



again." 



"That's it," said Bigley. "I'm sure that's it." 
"I don't believe it," said Bob sharply. "And if it is true, 
I'm ashamed of you both. Here's Sep Duncan taking part with 
the smugglers, and old Big hitting the officers in the eye, and 
bragging about his father. I shall look out for some fresh 
mates, that's what I shall do." 

"Come and have some tea and dinner first, Bob," I said 
mockingly. 

" Yes, I'll have some food first, for I'm getting hungry. My, 
what a game, though 1 How old Big did run when the lieutenant 
was going to give him a pill! Ha, ha, ha!" 

We strolled about the shore, and then went into the cottage 
for a bit, and that afforded Bob another opportunity for a few 
sneers about this being Bigley's home now, addressing him as 
the master of the house, bantering him about being stiugy with 
his cider, and finally jumping up as he saw my father coming 
down from the mine, and then we all went over to the Bay to 
our evening meal. 

That night Bigley and I went part of the way homo with 
Bob, and then I walked part of the way home with Bigley in 
the calm and solitude of the sunmier darkness. 

We walked along the cliff path, and were about half-way to 
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the Gap when Eig caught me by the arm and pointed down 
below, about a quarter of a mile from the clifi', where, stealing 
along in the gloom, I caught sight of the sails of a small vessel, 
and directly after of those of another gliding on close at hand. 
They were so indistinct at first that 1 could see but little. 
Then I could make out that they were both luggers by their 

rig, and that one of them had three masiis and the other only 
two. 
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IKE all bits of excitement the coming of the cutter was 
followed by a time of calm. BigJey seemed to have 
settled down to a regular life at the cottage, spending part of 
his days looking out to sea, and the other part up at the mine, 
where my father seemed now to give him always a very warm 
welcome. 

We saw the revenue cutter off the G^ap now and then, 
and we had reason to believe that the crew had landed and 
thoroughly examined the caves again, but we saw nothing of 
them; it was only from knowing that one evening the little 
vessel lay off the shore about a mile to the west of the Gap, 
and Bigley went along the shore at next low tide, and said 
afterwards that he thought he could make out footprints, but 
the tide had washed over everything so much that he was not 

sure. 

He heard no news of his father as week after week rolled by, 

till all at once came a letter from Dunquerque, inclosing sozne 
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money, and telling him that he had got away safely, and was 
quite well. 

" He said," Bigley told me in confidence, for he did not show 
me the letter; "he said that if your father behaved badly to 
me I was to go away at once with Mother Bonnet and take 
lodgings at Eipplemouth, just as he told me; but 1 don't think 
I shall have to do that." 

I laughed as he told me this, and tlien asked him if he was 
going to write back to his father. 

''iSTo," said Bigley; "he says I am not to write, because it 
might give people a clue to where he is. I don't care, noAv I 
know that he is quite well." 

Then the time glided on, with everybody at the mine leading 
the busiest of busy lives. I was there every day, and the men 
won the lead, others smelted it and cast it into pigs, then the 
pigs were remelted and the silver extracted and ingots cast, 
which were stored up, after being stamped and numbered, down 
in the strong cellar beneath the counting-house floor. 

I did a great deal: sometimes I was down in the mine, whose 
passages began to grow longer; sometimes I was entering the 
number of pigs of lead that were taken over to Eipplemouth, 
and shipped at the little quay for IMstol; sometimes I was 
watching the careful process by which the silver was obtained 
from the lead, and learning a good deal about the art, while 
Bigley seemed to be growing more and more one of us, and 
worked with the greatest of earnestness over the various tasks 
I had to undertake. 

"No news of old Jonas, father?" I said one day as we were 
walking along the cliff path to the mine, a lugger in the offing 
having brought him to my mind. 
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No, Sep," said my father; ''but Tin afraid that we shall 
have a visit from him some day, and a very unpleasant one." 

"Why?" I asked. 

"Because he will never forgive me about that cave business. 
I saw the look he gave me, my boy. He docs not seem to have 
any very great ideas of the meaning of the word honour, and 
he evidently could not see then that I was ])0und to state what 
I had seen." 

"But do you think he will OAve you a grudge for that, 
father 'i " 

" I am sure of it, my boy. He never forgave me for buying 
the Gap, and now I'm afraid this exposure of his smuggling 
tricks has made matters ten times worse." 

"Oh, I hope not, father," I said eagerly. 

"80 do I, my boy; but I have very little faith in him, and 
I always dwell in expectation that some day or other, or some 
night or another, he will land with a strong party, and come 
up here to work all the mischief he can — perhaps carry off all 
our silver." 

"But, father," I exclaimed, "that would be acting like a 
pirate." 

"Well, Sep, there is not much difference between a pirate 
and a smuggler. They are both outlaws, and not very particular 
about what they do." 

"Oh, but I hope we shall have no trouble of that sort, for 
Bigley's sake." 

"So do I, Se}>, but I feel this, that wc arc not safe, for we 
have made a dangerous enemy — one who c-in descend upon us 
at any time, and then get away by sea. AX'iiat can wc do if he 
makes such axi attack T' 
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"Fight," I said bluntly. "We have plenty of arms, and 
the men will do just what they are bid." 

" Yes," said my father; "but I should be deeply grieved for 
there to be any bloodshed. I've known what it is in my early 
days, Sep, and in spite of all that has been said about honour 
and glory there is always an unpleasant feeling afterwards, 
when in cool blood you think about having destroyed your 
fellow-creatures' lives." 

"Yes, father," I said; "there must be, and we don't want 
to do it; but if anyone comes breaking into the mine pre- 
mises to steal, they must take the consequences." 

" Yes, Se^)," said my father sternly, " they must, for I have 
enough of the old fighting-man left in me to make me say that 
I should not give ujj quietly if I was put to the proof." 

I thought a good deal about my father's words, but though 
I regularly made Bigley my confidant, and told him pretty 
well everything, I did not tell him that, for I knew it would 
make him very uncomfortable, and besides it seemed such a 
horrible idea for us to have to be fighting against his father — 
our men against his. 

The time went on, and we kept on hearing about the French 
war, but wc seemed to be, away there in our quiet Devon 
combe, far from all the noise and turmoil, and \Gvy little of 
the news excited us. 

We knew when there was a big fight, and when one side 
got the better of the other; but to read the pajiers we always 
appeared to get the victory. But, as I say, it did not seem to 
concern us much, only when the country traffic was a bit dis- 
turbed, and our lead began to accumulate for want of the means 
of sending it away. 
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"I don't SO mucJi mind the lead, Sej:)," mj^ father used to 



say; *'"what I mmd is the silver." 

This was when the store beneatli the counting-house he- 
came charged with too vahiable a collection of ingots; and the 
second time this happened my father suddenly altered his 
arrangements. 

'* I can't rest satisfied that all is safe," he said, " when T am 
away at the Bay, and this place is only d(i2)ending upon lochs 
and keys." 

" AVhat shall you do then, father]" I asked. "Have a 
watchman 1 " 

He nodded. 

"Who^ Old Samr' 

"No," he said; " ourselves, Sep, my lad. It will not be so 
comfortable, but wliile the country is sc* disturbed we will 
come and live over here." 

No time was lost, and in two days the upper rooms of the 
counting-house and store had been filled with furniture, and 
Kicksey came over for the day, and went back at night, after 
cooking and cleaning for us. 

As my father said, it was not so comfortable as being at 
home, but we were ready enough to adapt ourselves to circum- 
stances; and any change was agreeable in those days. 

Bigley was delighted, for it robbed his rather lonely life of 
its dulness, and he never for a moment realized why the change 
had been made. 

But though we were always on the spot, my father relaxed 
none of his old preparations. Every other day there was an 
hour's drill or sword practice. Sometimes an evening was 
taken for the use of the pistols; and, by degrees, under my 
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father's careful instructions, tlie little band of about twelve 
men had grown into a substantial trust^v^orthy guard of sturdy 
fellows, any one of whom was ready to give a good account of 
himself should he be put to the test. 

At first my father had been averse to Bigley drilling with 
us, but he raised no obstacle, for he said to me, " We can let 
him learn liow to use the weaj^ons, Sej), but it does not follow 
that he need fight for us." 

'* And I'm sure he would not fight against us, father," I said 
laughing. 

So Bigley grew to be as handy with the cutlass as any of 
the men, and no mean shot with the pistol. 

As for Bob Chowne, he came over and drilled sometimes, 
and he was considered to be our surgeon — that is, by Bigley 
and me — but he was not with us ver}- often, for his father 
kept him at work studying medicine, meaning him to be a 
doctor later on ; but, as Bob expressed it, he was always wash- 
ing bottles or making pills, though as a fact neither of these 

tasks ever came to his share. 

Four months — five months — six months had gone by since 
the adventure with tlie cutter, and Bigley had onl}^ had two 
or three letters sending him money, and saying that his father 
was quite well, but there was not a word of returning: and 
it struck me old Jonas must have had means of knowing' that 
his son was still in the old cottage, or he would not have gone 
on sending money without having an answer back. 

The rumours about the Avar seemed to affect us less than 
ever, and I was growing so accustomed to my busy life that I 
thought little of my old amusements, save when now and then 
I went out for an evening's tishing with Bigley, the old boat 
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having been brought over from Ripplemouth, none the worse 
for its trip. 

The mine wont on growing more pnKluctivej and, in spite 
of the great expenses, it seemed as if my father would become 
a wealtliy man. Lead was sent one way, silver another, and 
when the latter accumulated, as we were on the spot, my 
father dismissed his anxiety, and "\ve were gradually becoming 
lulled into a feeling of repose, save when Bigley talked about 
his father, and then once more a little feeling of doubt and 
insecurity would slip in, as miglit have been the case in the 
olden times when the people near shore learned that some Saxon 
or Danish ship Avas hovering about the co.ist. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. —The Landing of the French. 




T was nine months now since the scene, at the little bay, 
when one soft spring evening Bigley and I were walking 

slowly back to the Gap, after seeing Bob Ghowne part of the 
way homo to Eipplemouth. The feeling of coming summer 
was in the air, the l)irds were singing in the oak woods their 
last farewell to the day, and from time to time we startled 
some thrush and spoiled his song. 

Every now and then a rabbit gave us a glance at his furry 
coat as lie spi'ang along, but soon it grew so dark that all wo 
saw after each rustic was the speck of white which indicated 

his cottony tail, and soon even that was invisible. 

The thin sharp line of the new moon hung low in the west, 
and the sea had quite a steely gleam in the dying day, while 
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the stars were peci)ing out and beginning to look at themselves 
in the ghtssy surface of tlie sea. 

Here and there "vve could see the coasting vessels going up 
and down the Channel, and just beneath the sinking moon 
there was a larger vessel coming up with the tide, but it was 
getting too dark to make out what it was. We kept along by 
the cliff path, and as we came to the descent that led to the 
cottage Bigley and I parted, little thinking what an eventful 
night it was to prove. 

*' You'll come up by and b}^" I shouted, when he was about 
half-way down; and he sent back a cheery reply that he would, 
as I went on along the Gap. 

I found my father seated before his books entering some 
statement by the light of a candle, and as I came in he thrust 
the book from him wearily. 

" Oh, there you are, then," he said good-humoiixedly. " Look 

here, young fellow, I don't see why I should go on worrying 
and toiling over this mine ju^t to make you well off. I was 
happy and comfortable enough without it, and here am I 
wearing myself out, getting no 2)lcasure and no change, and all 
for you." 

"Sell it then, father," I said. "I don't want you to work so 
hard for me. I don't want to be rich. Give it uj)." 

"No," he said smiling; "no, Se]). It gives me a great deal 
of care and anxiety, but I do not mind. The fact is, Sep, 
I was growing fat and rusty, and loosing my grip on the world. 
A do-nothing life is a mistake, and only fit for a pet dog, and 
him it kills. I wanted interesting work, and here it is, and I 
am making money for you at the same time." 

" But I don't think I want much money, father," 1 said. 
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"Maybe you will when you grow older." 

" I wish I could help you better," I said. 

"Help me? Why, I arn quite satisfied with you, my boy. 
You help me a great deal. There, put away those books, and 
let us have some supper. I find we ha.ve nearly eight thou- 
sand ounces of silver down below here, and it's far too much 
to have in our charge. We must get it away, So}), as soon 



as we can." 



"What would eight thousand ounces be worth *?" I said. 



u Q 



Somewhere about two thousand pounds, my lad. But there, 
let's have some supper, and then I should like to have a pipe 
for half an hour in the soft fresh air." 

A tray was already waiting upon a side-table, and bringing 
it to occu2>y the place where the books had laizi, we sat down 
and ate a hearty meal before we had done, after w-hich I lifted 
the tray aside, and handed my father the tobacco jar. 

In a few minutes he began to fill his pipe, and when he 
had lit it, I sat watching him and noticed how the soft thin 
smoke began to curl about his face, and float up between me 
and the row of cutlasses and pistols with the belts that were 
arranged along the wail. 

"Now, let's have ten minutes' fresh air before we go to bed," 
he said rising. " You don't want to come, I suppose." 

"Oh, yes, I'll come," I re])lied, and I stej^ped out with him 
into the soft transparent night. 

"Ah, that's delicious!" he exclaimed as we walked a little 
way down the Gap, and then struck up thi3 path leading to the 
high clitf track. 

It was very dark, but at the same time clear; and as we 
paused after a time there were the lights below us in the new 
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cottages, while above the stars shone out brilliantly and twinkled 
as if it was about to be a frost. 

"What a calm peace there is over everything!" said my 
father thoughtfully. *' Why, Sep, my very weariness seems to 
be a pleasure, it is so full of the promise of rest." 

"I'm tired too," I said. "I've been walking a good way to- 
day. How plainly you can hear the sea!" 

" Yes, the wind must be from the north. But how soft, and 

sweet, and gentle it is! What is that?" 

"What?" I repHed listening, for I had not detected a sound. 

"That noise of trampling feet. Don't you hear?" 

I listened. 

" Yes, it is as if some people wore coming along from the 
beach." 

"What people should be coming along from the beach?" 
exclaimed my father in an excited manner. 

"Or is it the murmur of the M'aves, father?" I said. 

" No," he whispered after listening; " there are people 
coming, and that was a sharp quick oi'der. Eun down to 
the cottages and warn the foreman. Follow out the regular 
orders. You know. If it is a false alarm it will not matter, 
for it will be exercise for getting the men together against real 
trouble." 

"Right, fathei'," I said, and I was just about to run oil" to 
give the alarm to the foreman, who would alarm another man 



while I went to a fresh house. Then there would be four of 
us to alarm four more, who would run up to the rendezvous 
while we ahxrmed four more, and bo the gathering would 
be complete, and the men at the counting-liouse and armed 
in a very few minutes. 
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I say I was just about to rush off, when a dark figure made 
a rush at us, and caught hold of my father's arm. 

"Quick, captain!" he whispered. '^Tlio French. Landed 
from a big sloop. Coming up the Gap." 

"Ai'e you suref' said my father in a low voice. 

The answer came upon tlie soft breeze, and I stopped for no 
more, but ran down the slope as hard as I could go, dashed 
into the foreman's cottage, gave the alarm, and he leaped up, 
his wife catching uj) her child and following to go along the 
Gap, as already arranged, the woman knowing that the others 
would follow her so as to get to a place of safety in case of the 
enemy getting the upjjer hand. 

It proved, as my father had trusted, bu". a matter of very 
few minutes before four men were running to the counting- 
house to receive the weapons ready for them, and for eight to 
follow, while the women and children were being hurried from 
the cottages and away inland. 

The foreman and I were in front of the six men we were 
bringing, and as we ran and neared the dim gray-looking build- 
ing that was to be our fort, we could hear the coming of what 
seemed to be quite a large body of men, who were talking 
together in a low voice, while from time to time a sharp com- 
mand was uttered. 

Then, all at once, and just as we reached the counting-house, 
there was a fresh order, and the sounds ceased, not a voice to 
bo heard, and the tramp completely hushed. 

"AVhat did it mean?" I asked myself, as a curious sensation 
of excitement came over me, for it seemed that the strangers, 
whoever they were, perhaps the French, as Bigley had said, had 
halted to fire at us as we rushed to the counting-house doox*, 
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and I fully expected to see the flashes of their muskets, and 
hear the reports and the whistling of the bullets. 

But no, all remained still, and we paused at the door to let 
the others pass in first, and then, with a wonderful sense of 
relief, I leaped in, and heard the door closed behind quickly, 
but with hardly a sound. 

It was a curious sensation. The moment before I felt in 
terrible danger. Now I felt quite safe, for I was behind strong 
walls, though in reality I was in greater danger than before. 

There was no confusion, no hurry. The drilling had been so 
perfect, and my father had been for so long prepared for just 
such an emergency as this, that everything was done with a 
matter-of-fact ease. 

Already as we reached the door the four first comers had 
been armed; now as the men entered they crossed over to the 
other side, and cutlass, j'istols, and a well-filled cartouche-box 
were handed to each, and he took them, strapped on his belt, 
and then fell in, standing at ease. 

" All armed 1 " said my father then, as we stood in the dark. 

There was no answer — a good sign that everyone was sup- 
plied. 

"The women and children gone?" said my father then. 

No answer again. 

"Load!" said my father. 

Then there was a rustling noise, the clicking of ramrods, a 
dull thudding, more clicking, and silence. 

" Now," said my father, " no man to fire until I give the 
word. Trust to your cutlasses, and I daresay we can beat them 
off. Eeady 1 " 

There was a dead silence. 



'J 
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*'T"vvould light the candles," said my fa.ther in a low firm 
voice, " but it would be helping the enemy, if enemy they are. 
Who's that 1 " 

"It is I, sir, Bigley," said a familiar ^■oico. 

*' I had forgotten you. What is itT' 

"I have no weapons, sir." 

"No, of course not. Boy, you cannot fight." 

*' Why not, sirV' 

" Because — because — " I was close to them, and they were 
s}tcaking in a low tone; "because — " said my father again. 

" Because you think I should be fighting against my father," 
said Bigley sharply; "but I'm sure, sir, tliat it is not so." 

" How do I know that?" said my father. 

Ilajy^ rap, rap, came now at the door, and a voice witli a de- 
cided French accent, a voice that sounded familiar to me, said: 

"Ees any boady here?" 

" There, sir, it is the French." 

"I don't know that," said my father. Then: "Stand fast, 
my lads." 

" Ees any boady here ? " said the same voice. 

"Yes. Who's there f said my father. 

"Aha, it is good," came from outside. "My friends and 
bruders have make great meestakes and lose our vays. Can 
you show us to ze Ripplemouts towns?" 

" Straight down to the sea and along by the cliff path east," 
said my father shortly. 

"Open ze doors; I cannot make myselfs to hear." 

My father repeated his instructions; there was a low murmur 
outside; and then there was a sharp beating on the door, as 
if from the hilt of a sword. 
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"What now?" cried my father. 

"Le Capitaine Dooncanc," cried a sharp fierce voice. 

"Well? " said my father. " I am Captain Duncan." 

"Open this door," said the same voice, speaking in French. 

"What if I refuse?" said my father in the same tongue, 

"If you refuse it will be broken down — directly." 

"Is it the warl" said my father mockingly. 

"It is the war," was the reply. "Open, and no harm will he 
done to you. Resist, and there will be no quarter. Is it sur- 
render?" 

"Monsieur forgets that he is talking to an English officer," 
said my father. " Stand back, sir; we are well armed and pre- 
pared. " 

There was a low murmur of voices outside, and my father 
exclaimed : 

" Sep, Bigley, upstairs with 3'ou and six men. Two of you 
to each window, and beat down with your cutlasses all who try 
to board. We'll keep the doors here. Now, my lads, tables 
and chairs against the doors. You'll find the wickets handy. I 
thought so; they're at the back door already," 

He darted to the back room, helped place a table against 
the door, mounted upon it, and as the blows of a crowbar were 
heard, he placed a pistol to the little wicket in the panel high 
up, and fired a shot to alarm the attacking party. 

The blows of the crowbar ceased, and a low suppressed yell 
froxii many voices broke out from all round the little stone-built 

place. 

"That lias quieted them for the moment," said my father; 
and, applying his eye to an aperture made for the purpose, he 
inspected the attacking force. 
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"Frcncli marines/' he said quietly. "Well, my lads, they're 
outside and wo are in. If they leave us alone we will not in- 
jure them, if they attack they must take the consequences. It 
is war time; they have landed, and we are fighting for our 
homes and all ])clonging to us. AVill you fight?" 

There was a low dull growl at this, uttered it seemed by every 
man present, and as my father's words liad been distinctly heard 
upstairs, the men with Bigley and me joined in. 

"That's good," said my father. "I thought so. Now once 
more trust to your sti'ong arms and cutlasses. A couple of shots 
and then swords. They don't want loading again. If they 
break in we must retreat upstairs. If they prove too much for 
us and force their way up, we must hold out as long as we can, 
and tlien retreat by the north window and back up the west 

side of the valley among the big stones; but no retreat till I 
gi^^e the word. Now, my lads, do you waitfc anyfcliing to make 
you fight?" 

"Only the ordei's, captain," said the foreman, "or the French 
beggars to come on." 

"All in good time. What are they doing?" said my father. 
"One shot can't have scared them off. Ah, the cowards! I ex- 
pected as much." 

For just then a dull light shone in through the window, and 
made every bar clear. The dull light became brighter, and the 
Frenchmen set up a cheer. 

"They've fired the l)ig shed roof, sir," said the foreman. 

"Father," I cried down the stairs, " tliey have fired Sanders's 
cottage." 

" Curse 'em," growled the foreman. " I'll make pork crack- 
ling of somebody's skin for that." 

(347) 
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''Now they've gone on to the next cottage," cried Bigley. 

"They're firing all the cottages," cried another of the men, 
and now the growl that rose from our little force was furious 
and fierce, and full of menace against the enemy, who had done 
this to give them ample light as I suppose. 

"Never mind, my lads, they have forgotten that it will make 
it easier for us," said my father. "But hold yoiir fire. It will 
be wanted here." 

We could see each other plainly now, and it became necessary 
to look out cautiously, for fear of offering ourselves as targets 
for the Frenchmen's shots. 

"We could see that about a dozen well-armed men were in 
front, and another group of as many at the back of the house; 
but they were paying little heed to us for the moment, being 
engaged in watching their companions, who were running from 
cottage to cottage, firing them by thrusting torches under the 
thatch, and shouting and chattering to each other, as if these 
acts of wanton destruction were so much amusement in which 

they had delight. 

Over and over again men made their pistols click, and were 
ready in their rage to send bullets flying amongst the wreckers 
of their homes; but my father uttered a low warning. 

"Stand fast. Not till I say frr. Never mind your homes, 
my lads, we'll soon raise better ones, and your wives and chil- 
dren are all safe. Wait." 

There was a low growl as if so many bull-dogs were being 
held back from their prey, and once more all was silent within. 

Then there was a good deal of chattering and rushing, and the 
firing parties came back to where their companions were waiting, 
and we knew by the next order given that our time had come. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX.— Desperate Times. 




N my heat and excitement I wondered that my father did 
not order his little company of men to begin firing at a 
time when every shot would tell, for there was a feeling of rage 
within me, roused by the wanton destruction of the cottages 
and every portion of the works that would burn; but I had 
not learned all my lessons then, and how a just and brave man, 
whether soldier or sailor, shrinks from destroying life until 
absolutely obliged. 

My father came upstairs for a minute about the time when 
I was thinking this the most, and I could si^e a peculiarly hard 
stern look in his eyes as the fire flashed tiirough the window 
upon his face. 

"Mind: no firing," he said, "until they attack, and I give the 
word." 

I felt afterwards how right he was, but then it seemed al- 
most cowardly. 

I soon altered my opinion, for all at once the French leader 
came up to the door and struck it with tho hilt of his sword, 
as he exclaimed in French ; 

"Now, Ca2)tain Duncan, surrender!" 

No reply was given. 

"Open this door and pass out the whole of the silver bars 
you have there," was the next command, and this time my 
father answered : 

" Come and take them if you can — si vous oseZy^' he added 
in French. 
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There was no more delay. A couple of men were ordered to 
the front with iron bars, and they began to batter the door 
heavily, but without any further effect than to chip off splinters 
and make dints. 

The men were called off, the rest standing read}^ to fire at 
anyone who should show a face at the windo^A's, but we gave 
them no opportunity, for my father whispered: 

*' They are sixty. We are only just over a dozen. Wait, 
men, wait." 

'' What are they doing, Big?" I whispered to my coni])anioi], 
for he was in a better post for observations than myself. 

"I can't quite see," he whispered back. "TheyVe got a 
bag of something, and they're bringing it to the door." 

I looked out quickly. 

"Powder!" I exclaimed, and then I ran to the head of the 
stairs and called down to my father: "They are going to blow 
in the door with powder." 

"Good!" said my father cooll}^, and issuing an order or two 
he di'ew all liis men together into the back room. "Stay where 
you are, Sep," he whispered; "the explosion will not touch you, 
only, if Ave are hard pressed afterwards, come down with your 

men and take the enemy in the rear." 

I felt my heart swell with pride at being treated like this, 
and the nervous sensation of dread grew less. 

" Sooner the better, Master Sep," said one of the workmen. 
"Bettor keep away from the window, sir." 

"No," I replied, "I must see what they are doing." 

I felt that I must, and going to the window I stood upon a 
chair, and, keeping out of sight, looked down from the upper 
corner just in time to see a man run back from the door to join 
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his companions, several of whom held rough torches of oakum 
steeped in tar. 

*' What are they doing, l>ig^" I whispere<]. 

" That fellow has just laid a j)owdcr-bag by the door. Eut, 
Sep, you can't see any Englishmen there, can you^" 

"No," I said hastily; *' but I'm sure that's the French 
skipper Gualti^re standing to the left of the French captain." 

"So it is," whispered Bigley. *' I thought I knew the face. 
Look out!" 

"What arc they going to del" 

" The men are being drawn back, all but the fellows with the 
lights, and one of them is coming forward to liglit the powder. 
Yesj now all the others are rctirinir." 



"I can see," I whispered. "Now I can see the man with 



the torch. I say, will it blow the place up'^" 

"I don't know," said Bigley in a low whisper; "but I feel 
horribly frightened." 

"So do I," 1 whispered back; "but don't let's show it, Big." 

"I won't," he said sturdily. 

Just then the man who had ajiproached slowly made a dash 
in close to the house, and I was thinking that somebody ought 
to have shot him down when he dashed back again, and his 
friends received him with a loud shrill cheer. 

As the cheer died away there was a low hissing noise from 

outside, and I knew it was the fuse burnings, and then we all 

shrank together to the farthest corner of the; room, waiting in 
the most painful suspense for the explosion, which we knew 
must follow, but whicli seemed as if it would never come. 

It was only a matter of so many seconds, but they seemed 
to be minutes of terrible suspense, before there was a flash, the 
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air seemed to have been sucked out of the room, and then, in 
the midst of a terrific roar, the floor was Hfted up, and one end 
then fell, so that we ail slid down into the room below in the 
midst of splinters, plaster, dust, and broken joists, just as the 
Frenchmen uttered a yell, and came dashing towards the open 
door. 

What followed was one scene of wild confusion. It seemed 
that my father and his men came dasliing out of the back room, 
and we were seized and dragged over the lieap of broken wood- 
work and plaster, to be placed behind it, whore we struggled 
to our feet, and then, in the midst of the clouds of blinding 
dust and choking gunpowder smoke, everybody made a breast- 
work of the damaged wood, and received the charge of the 
French sailors with pistohshots and blows from the cut- 
lasses. 

This proved so effective that they fell back, running out as 

fast as tliey came in, and my father took ad^■antage of the lull 
to have a few pieces of furniture dragged forward, and laid 
upon the heap of refuse so as to give us a better breast-work to 
light behind. 

"Hurt, Sep?" cried my father. 

"No," I replied, "only shaken." 

"That's well. Keep more back, my l.'oy. Xoav, lads, cut- 
lasses; here they come!" 

There was a yell and a rush, the clashing of steel, with shouts 
and groans, and the Frenchmen were beaten back again. 

"Time for breathing, my lads," cried my father, as we stood 
there in the darkness with the light full upon our enemies as 
tliey gathered at a short distance fiom the shattered doorway. 
-Who's hurt?" 
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" No one much, ca}itain,"gro^vled tlio foreman. *'Afe\v chops 
and scratches. Here tliey arc!" 

For just then there was a yell, and the enemy rushed at us, 
coming in a little column, and this time led hy an officer. 

They could only come in Uvo at a time; hut, as they dark- 
ened the doorway and made tlieir rush, they spread out as 
they entered like a fan right and left, and once more the 
groans, yells, and blows rang out. 

It was clearer now, for the smoke and dust had floated out, 
and I could see something of tlie desperate fight that was going 
on, with men falling, and others of the Frenchmen from behind 
filling their places, for they kept on throriging in through the 
open doorway, till the counting-house was densely [tacked, and 
those behind literally drove their companions forward, till the 
rough brcast-w^ork was beaten and trampled down, and our 
little party forced back towards the wall that separated us 
from the inner room, in which there was a doorway leading 
into a back place, opening on to the cliff slope. 

I can't pretend to describe what took place accurately. All 

I know is, that in the midst of a scene of shouting, yelling, and 
clashing cutlasses, I found mj^self crushed against the back 
wall with my sword above my head, and my ribs seeming to 
give way, as I was pinned there helplessly, till all at once there 
was a tremendous crash, and we were all driven backwards in 
a heap, fi'iends and encniies together. 

For the wood-work partition, already dri.maged by the force 
of the explosion, had given way, and we Wiii'e precipitated into 

the back room. 

What followed 1 hardly know^, for as the men struggled up 

from the ruin the fight began again, and the result was that 1 
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found myself with my father and five men in the little back 
place of all, where the door opened out into the valley; but of 
coarse it was locked and barricaded inside, and the door into 
the back room was held by my father, the foreman, and two 
others, "who were keeping about a dozen Frenchmen at bay, 
yelling and cutting and thrusting at them. 

"Sep! here! quick!" my father shouted, without turning 
his head, for the enemy kept him occupied parrying their cuts 
and points. 

"I am here, father," I said, getting close behind liim. 

"Right. Stand firm, my lads!" said my father. We're 
beaten, but we must retreat in order. Ah, would youV' 

This last was to a Frenchman who dashed in at him, but 
only to have his thrust j)arried, and to go down with an up- 
■\vard cut which disabled his sword arm. 

"Sep," he whispered then, "open the back door. Be 
ready. We must now make a dash for the rocks. You lead; 
1^11 keep the rear. Mind, my lads," he said to the stanch group 
about him, "keep together. If you separate you are lost. 
You'll be cut down or prisoners before you can raise a 
hand." 

These words were all said in a jerky way in the midst of 
plenty of cutting and foining; for, though the Frenchmen did 
not attempt to pass the doorway, they kept on making fierce 
thrusts at us, though with little result. 

I crept back and unfastened the door silently, so as not to 
draw the enemy's attention, and, holding my sword ready, I 
peered out, the noise going on drowning that I made with the 
lock and bolts. 

To my dismay I saw that there were three of tlu^ enemy on 
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guard, and, closing tlie door softly, I toolv a couple of steps 
back, and told my father. 

"Only three!" he said coolly. "Oh, that's nothmg. Now, 
then, to the door! Hold it ready. In a few moments you will 
see us make a dash and drive these fellows back. Then we 
shall turn and follow you. Dash out with a good shout, and 
strike right and left. The men there are sure to run. Then all 
for the rocks, and don't look back; wo shall follow." 

I obeyed him exactly. Just as I had the door ready to fling 
open, my father, the foreman, and the others suddenly sprang 
forward, as if about to drive the rrcnchmen out of the counting- 
house, and they fell back. 

Then ojien went the door. I saw our felloAvs turn round, 
and, sword in hand and feeling as if I was going to my death, 
I dashed right at the three men guarding the back, shouting 
" Hurrah ! " at the top of my voice. 

I felt sure that they would run me through, but my father 
was right. One ran to the left, another to the right, and the 
other straight on. up the steep slope, and, as I cut at him 
desperately, down he went untouched, save by a stone over 
which he tripped, and we all went over him as we rushed up 
the valley side to the shelter of the rocks, and with the enemy 
swarmini^; out and after us. 

It was rough work, but we knew our way. The enemy 
were strange, and before we had toiled up a hundred yards 
they began to tail oft'. In another hundred we were some 
way up, and panting behind a clump of rocks that formed quite 
a little fort, while below us we could see the enemy gathered 
together in a grouj), and evidently about to return. 
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CHAPTER XL.— After the Fight. 




" y ET'S get breath first/' said my father. " Sit down, my 

lads, anywhere. How many are we'? Only six all 
toldl Who's hurt f' 

" Oh, I'm all right, captain," said the foreman; "only a bit 
of a cut." 

*' Only a bit of a cut!" said my father. " Here, hold your 
arm. My father drew out a bandage from his pocket, and tied 
up the foreuian's arm, and he had no sooner done this than 
another man offered himself to be bandaged. 

Just then a couple of shots were fired in our direction, and 
we heard the bullets strike the rocks not far away; but while 
our enemies were below, and in the full glare of the burning 
cottages, we were above them, and in the darki e-;s of the 
shadows cast by the rocks. 

So the shots were allowed to go unhecdcdj while the ban- 
daging went on, every one having some injury which was borne 
■without a murmur. 

*' Are you hurt, Sep?" said my father then, anxiously, after 
he had attended to his men. 

*' I don't think I'm cut anywhere," I said; "but my left 
arm hurts a good deal, and I can't breathe as I should like to." 

"Breathed' he said eagerly. 

"Yes; it liurts my side here and catches." 

" Humph!" he said. "Can you tie this round my shoulder?" 

"AVhy, father," I said, "are you wounded too?" 

" A scratch, my boy; but it bleeds a good deal." 

He tore open his coat and tried to take it olf^ but could 
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not, and we had to help him, and then roughly bandage his 
shoulder, where he had received a horrible cut. 

I trembled as I helped, and forgot my own pains. 

He noticed my trembling and laughed. 

" ]]ab, Sep!" ho said; "this is nothing. I'm afraid some of 
our [»oor fellows there are worse. Ah, who's that? Be ready, 
men; we nmst reti'cat, we arc not in fighting trim." 

For we could see a dark figure coming up after us, and it 
seemed to be an enemy; but directly after half a volley was 
fired at the figure, and we saw it drop and roll ovei'. 

"Down!" said my father with a groan. " Oli, if we were 
only fresh and strong! but they are six to one, my lads, and 
it would be madness." 

" Look, father!" I cried pointing; "they are going back." 
That was plain enough, and that they were going rapidly in 
answer to shouts of recall. So, encouraged by this, we were 
about to run down and help the man who had been shot, when 
by the glow of the fire we saw him rise up on his knees, and 
directly after there were a couple of flashes and reports, as he 
fired his pistols after the retreating foe, and then began to 
crawl up towards where Ave were. 

"Why, it's Biglcy, fatlier," I said excitedly. "Ahoy!" 
" Ahoy!'' came back; and I saw my school-fellow get up and 
begin limping towards us as fast as he could come. 

I ran to meet him, but stopped before 1 had gone many 
yards, for the painful sensation in my side checked me, and I 
was glad to hold my hand pressed upon the place, and -wait till 

he came up. 

"Oh, I am glad ! " he cried, catching my hand. "I thought 

no, I won't say what I thought." 
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" But you arc hurt/* I said. *' Is it your leg T' 

" Yes, I feel just as if I was a gull, Sep, and someone had 
shot me." 

"And you are shot?" 

*'Yes, but only in the log. Is the captain up therc^" 

" Yes,'* I said, " and three or four of the men. I say, Big, 
what a terrible night!" 

"Yes," he replied, in a curious tone of voice; "hut, Pm 
glad it's the French, and that no one else has done it." 

My father had come down to where we were seated, and 
made us follow liim to the shelter of the rocks. 

" They may catch sight of you, my lads," he said, " and 
turn you into marks." 

"Are you going to stop them now, captain f said Bigley, 
following. " What are you going to do?" 

" Pm ready to do anything, my lad," said my father sadly; 
"but what can half a dozen injured men, whose wounds are 
getting stiff, do against half a hundred sound?" 

Bigley sighed. 

"Couldn't we sit up here in the rocks and pick them all off 
with the carbines, sir?" he said suddenly. 

"Yes, my lad, perhaps we could shoot down a few if we had 

the carbines, which we have not. No : we can do nothing but 
sit down and Avait till we get well, comforting ourselves with 
the thought that we have done our best." 

We were watching the French sailors now, not a man shoAv- 
ing the slightest inclination to retreat farther, but standing 
like beaten dogs growling and ready to rush at their assailants 
if they could get the chance. Swords had been sheathed, I)ut 
only while pistols were recharged; and then, as soon as these 
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weapons were placed ready in belts, the cutlasses were drawn 
again; and just as they had obeyed the order to retreat, the 
men would have followed my father liack, wounded as they 
were, to another attack. 

Do\yn below the Frenchmen were a;^ busy as bees. We could 
hear the crnckle and snap of wood as they seemed to be tearing 
it out of the counting-liouse; and then it was evident what 
they had been doing, for a torch danced here and thei'e, and 
stopped in one place and seemed to double in size, to quadruple, 
and at last there was a leaping flame running up and a pile of 
wood began to blaze. 

"There go years of labour!" said my father, speaking un- 
consciously so that the men could hear. " One night to ruin 
evervtliincf!" 

V O 

"Nay, captain, such of us as is left '11 soon build un up 
again," said the foreman. "Women and children's safe, and 
there's stuff enough in the hillside to pay for all they've done." 

"Ah! so there is, my brave fellow," said my father warmly. 
"You are teaching me philosophy." 

"Am I, captain?" said the man innocently. "Think they'll 
find tlie silver r' 

"I'm watching to see," said my father; "T don't know yet. 
Five minutes will show. I fear tliey know Avhere to look." 

Bigley was leaning on my shoulder at this time, and he gave 

me quite a pinch as his hand closed, but he did not speak; and 

there Avas no need, for I understood his thoughts, poor fellow! 
and what he must be feeling. 

As the fires at the cottages were beginning to sink, the one 

the Frenchmen had lit by the countingdiouse blazed up more 

brightly. They kept feeding it with furniture, joists, and broken 
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planks, about a dozen men running to and fro tearing out the 
broken wood-work and clearinsr the interior till we could see 



that evurythiiig had been swept away; and then there was a 
buzz of excitement by the rained building while the hammer 
and clangour of crowbars could be heard, followed by the tear- 
ing up of more boards; and I knew as well as if I could sec 
that the trap-door leading to the cellar was being demolished. 

" They know where the silver be, captain," said our foreman; 
and once more Bigley started and I felt him spasmodically grip 
my shoulder. 

"Yes," said my father between his teeth; " they know where 
the silver is. A planned thing, my man — a planned thing." 

*' None o' us had anything to do with it, captain, I swear," 
cried the foreman excitedly. "There wasn't a lad here as 
would have put 'em up to where it was hid." 

" Hush, man ! What are you sa3ang'?" cried my father. "As 

if it were likely that I should suspect any of the brave fellows 
who have been ready to give their lives in the defence of my 
works." 

"But can't we get the rest together, captain, and stop 'em, 
or cut 'cm off, or sink their boats, or something^" 

"No, my lad, I'm afraid, we can do nothing more than see 
them— Ah! they have found itl" said my father as a loud 
shout of triiim])h rang out from below. "Well, as you say, 
there's plenty more in the hillside, and we must set to work 
again, I suppose, and take warning by this and never keej) a 
store here." 

It was all plain enough. The silver was found, and the little 
boxes in which the ingots were packed in sawdust were carried 
out and stood down by the blazing fire — twenty of them; and 
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just as this was done there was the thud of a cannon away off 
the mouth of the Gap. 

" Signal for recall," said my father. 

" It was quickly obeyed, for the French formed up round 
twenty of their party who shouldered tlie boxes. Four men 
with drawn swords went first, as if they were making a showy 
procession in the blaze of the burning fire; then came the 
twenty men carrying silver, then six more with drawn swords; 
then a group of about ten who seemed to be wounded, and 
four more who were being carried; and lastly some twenty or 
thirty, Avith swords flasliing in the firelight, to form a rear- 
guard. 

^^J'Jn avantr^ rang out clearly in the night air, and away they 
went chattering and making plenty of noise, just as a second 

gun Avas fired and seemed to make the air throl) as the report 

echoed up the valley. 

"Why, there must be nigh a hundred on 'em. We may have 
a shot at 'em now, captain, mayn't usf cried the foreman. 

"What for, my man*?" said my father kindly. *'If we could 
save the silver I would say yes, l:)ut it would be only spilling 
blood unnecessarily. We made a brave defence and were 
l)eaten. We could not master them now, even if we could fire 
volleys every five minutes. It would only mean a fierce fight, 
and we should be hunted down one by one for nothing. Ko: 
they have won. Let them go now, but I should like to see 
them embark. A good-sized Fi-ench man-of-war must be off 

the Gap.'^ 

"Come on, then, cai^tain, and let's get over the mouth.'' 
" No," said my father. "You go with my son and one of the 

ni(u\, but I forbid firing. See all you can. I must stay and 
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look after our poor fellows liero, unless they've taken them 
aAray as jnisoners." 

"Ah! I forgot them," said our man. "Come alonir, Master 
Sep. Let's go down here and cross, and get on the cliff path." 

"Will you go, Bigr' I said. 

" Xo, I couldn't walk," lie replied. " I can hardly get down 
here." 

"I'll look after him," said my father. "Go on, but take 
care not to l>e caught." 

"We'll mind that, captain," was the reply; and we descended 
as rapidly as pain would let us, reached the stream, crossed the 
path the Frenchmen had taken, and went on diagonally up the 
slope, getting higher above the enemy at every step, and talk- 
ing together in a low tone about the fight, and hoAv the poor 

fellows were whom we had missed. 



"I hope and pray," said our foreman, "as no one arnt 



killed; and, my lor', how my arm do hurt!" 

" So do I. Poor fellows ! " I said, " how well thev all foui:rht ! " 
"Ay, they did. But the captain, Master Sep, he was like a 

lion all the time. Wh}-, lad, Avhat's the matter f 



"I— I don't -want to make too much fuss," I panted; "but 
I'm broken somewhere, and it hurts horribly." 

"Sit you down, lad, and wait till we come back," said the 
foreman kindly. 

"No," I saitl, grinding my teeth, "I won't give up;" and I 
trudged on, knowing as well as could be that one or two of my 
ribs wei^e broken when I was crushed against the wall, just 
before it gave way. 

And all the time below us to the left vround the line of 
Frenchmen. It was so dark that we could not have told that 
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they were there, but for the low babel of sounds tliat arose of 
voices and trampling feet, -while now and then a sound more 
painful to us still came up in the form of a groan or a faint 
cry of pain, and after one of these outbursts the foreman said : 
"I wonder wliether that be one of our lads." 
" Nay, not it," said our companion roughly; " it be a Frenchy. 

One of our lads wouldn't make a noise hke tliat if you cut his 
head oft." 

I felt sure he was right, and I could not help smiling, but I 
was in too much pain to speak. 

And so we trudged on, our patlis diverging in a way that 
took MS higher and higher towards where the track curved 
round the clitf at the east side of the Gap, while theirs, of 
course, kept down by the stream to the beach. 

It was a weary painfid walk, for the excitement was now 
gone, and my companions' wounds were stiffening, and giving 
them as much pain as my chest did me; but no one murmured, 
and we kept on till we were at the mouth of the Cap, high up 
above where four boats were lying, while half a mile aw^ay we 
could see the lights and dimly make out the hull of a large 
vessel. 

In spite of our pain we had made most progress, and were 
"waiting some minutes before the head of the column came n]>, 
and there, as we seated ourselves hundreds of feet above, we 
could watch the embarkation of the little force, and see in a 
dim way the boats run in, hear the plashing of feet in the shallow 
water, and then the sound of the boxes as they were laid in 
the bottom of one of the boats, this boat being then rowed out 
about a dozen yards to wait for the others. 

" Only wish it was a storm instead of a calm smooth time," 

(347) y 
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said our foreman. "Everything seems for 'em. I can't see 
why the Ripplemouth i^eople haven't been over to help us. 
They must have seen the fires." 

"No," I said, "I don't suppose they would. See how deep 
down in tlie valley the cottages are." 

It was quite dark where we were sitting, but there appeared 
to be a pale light on the sea which enabled us to make out all 
that was going on belowj and we watched the boats fill, and 
one by one push off, the wounded men being divided between 
the four. It was plain enough, and it made me shudder when 
some poor fellow was lifted moaning in by his comrades, who 
did not seem to be any too tender in their ways. 

At last all were on board, and the word was given to start. 
There was a loud plashing as the oars dropped into the water, 
and we saw one boat lead off, and then a second follow, then 
the third and the fourth in single file, and making haste to join 
the big vessel, upon which signal lights were burning. 

" AVliy, they don't knoAV the way," I exclaimed, as I saw them 

bear off at once to the eastward instead of following right out 
the meandering channel of the little river. 

"Don't know the way f cried our foreman j " why, it's plain 
enough. They're at sea," 

"They're over a lot of dangerous rocks," I said excitedly; 
and if there don't happen to be water enough they'll come upon 
the Goat and Kids, and perhaps be upset." 

"No fear," said the foreman; "they'll knoAV better than that." 

They were now about four hundred yards from the shore, 
and fading away into the darkness, heading for the lights of 
the French ship, and far to the east now of the course of the 
river, where it ran down through the sand and shingle — a course 
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the lugger always followed when going out or coming in. But 
all seemed to be well with the boats, the regular beat of whose 
oars we could hear though they were quite out of sight, when 
all at once there came out of the darkness a tremendous yell, 
and we all started to our feet in alarm. 

We could see nothing, but as we listened to tlie cries for 
helj), and the shouting and splashing of the water, it was evi- 
dent that an accident had occurred, and it needed very little 
imagination to picture the men of an overset boat struggling in 
the water, and being helped into the others. 

" There s one of them capsized on the Goat Eock," I said ex- 
citedly. 

"Think so, my lad?" said our foreman hoarsely. 

"I'm s\ire of it," I cried. "Oh! if tlie day would break and 
we could only see." 

As if in response to my wish there was a faint gleam out in 
the darkness just like a pale star, and then a blue glow which 
lit up the scene witli a curiously sickly glare. 

It made everything very plain, and by this light we could 
see that there were three crowded boats out in the blue circle 
of h'ght, while we could just see the fourth beyond tliem upside 
down, the keel just above the water, and three men seated 
astride. 

"Kegular capaize," said our foreman. "Hope none of the 
wounded chaps aren't drowned. Don't mind about the rest." 

The blue light burned out, but not before we had plainly 
seen that it was burning in the bows of the largest boat, and 
that the men on that capsized had been dragged into one of the 
others. Then, as we listened, the babble of voices ceased, the 
plash of oars recommenced, and gradually died away. 



o 
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" Well," I said, " we may as wull go back and report Avhat 
"vve have seen. They've gone now.'' 

" YeSj" growled our fui-enian, holdnig his hand to his wound, 
"and they've left their marks bohlnd." 



CHAPTER XLL- Amongst the Wounded. 



WEAEY as our walk down to the mouth of the Gap had 
been, that back seemed far worse, and we reached the 
fire by the counting-house, which still burned brightly, being 
fed with more wood, to find my father anxiously awaiting our 
news. 

"Gone!" he said. "Yes, but they may return. Two — no 
we cannot spare two men, one must go aiul keep watch to warn 
us of their return." 

" I'll go, Captain Duncan," said Bigley, limping up. *' I can't 
walk about much, but I can sit down there on the top rocks 
and watch." 

" Very good, my lad," said my father, "but take your i)istols 
and iire twice rapidly if boats come in again." 

As Bigley squeezed my hand and started ofl", my father 
exclaimed: 

"Now I must have a messenger to go to Kipplemouth for 
Doctor Chowne. What man is not wounded?" 

There was a murmur among the group assembled about the 
fire, a grim blood-smeared powder-blackened set of beings, 
several of whom had had their hair scorched away by the 
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explosion. There was not a man who was not ready to go, lout 
there was not one who was not wounded. 

*'I hardly know whom to send," said my father. "Sop, can 
you get over there ^" 

"I'll try, father," I replied from where I was sitting down 
on a piece of rock; but I spoke so faintly that my father came 
to my side, and caught my cold damp hand, and laid his upon 
my wet forehead. 

"Madness!" he muttered. "Look here, my lads," he cried, 
" a couple of the women must be found at once." 

"Ahoy! Duncan, ahoy!" 

It was a distant hail from high up on the track. 

" Heaven be praised 1" cried my father, and then he shouted, 
"Chowne, ahoy!" 

There was an answering hail, and in five minutes more 
Doctor Chowne came scrambling down the side of the ravine 
upon his pony, with Bob hanging on to its tail. 

"My dear boy!" exclaimed the doctoi", grasping my father's 
hand. " We heard the guns, and could make out the lights of 

a big vessel off here. I was afraid that something was wrong, 
and going up the hill yonder I could see the glow in the sky. 
That decided me, and we came over together. Anybody hurt?" 

" "Well, yes, a little," said my father grimly. 

As he spoke the first gray dawn of morning was beginning 
to show in the valley and mingle strangely with the glow of the 
big fire and of the sickly flicliering gleam above the burncd-out 
cottages. 

It was a doleful sight upon which the doctor gazed round as 
he stripped off his coat. My father, blackened, scorched, and 
blood-stained, was standing with the foreman, six men were 
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sitting or half reclining on the ground, and four more lay on 

their backs as if insensible. 

It was a ghastly answer to tlie question, "Is anybody hurti" 
for there was no one without a serious wound. 

"Ah! I see," said the doctor grimly. "Well, is anybody 
killed?" 

"Heaven forbid!" cried my father. 

"Amen," said the doctor. "Here, Bob, bandages, scissors. 
Fine lesson in surgery for you. Now, captain, you tirrit." 

"No, no — the men," said my father. 

" Hero, I've no time to waste," cried the doctor. " Now, then, 
who's worst?" 

"Mas'r Sej)," cried the foreman loudly; and there was a sort 
of chorus of "Ay, ay!" 

I tried to protest, but I felt sick, and as if I should faint, 

and the doctor cried : 

"Hold your tongue, sir. Now then, what is it — bullet or 
sword cut?" 

"Oh!" I shrieked, for he had seized me rather rouglily. 

"There, eh?" said the doctor, "that's it, is it? Here, knife. 
Bob." 

"What is it?" said my father excitedly; "an operation?" 

" Yes," said Doctor Chowne, " on his coat. Only going to rip 
it off, man. What a fuss you do make about your boy!" 

"But tell me, Chowne," cried my father, "is he badly 
hurt ? " 

Badly hurt ? No. A few ribs broken seemingly. I'll soon 



(I 



bandage him up." 

He did, and verj^ painful it was; but at the same time it 
seemed to give me strength and confidence, as he wound the 
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stout bandage round and round and left Bob grinning at me as 
he fastened the ends, while he went to another patient. 

'*Been a regular fight, thonV said Bob, who kept on 
questioning me, and making me tell him everj-thing, though I 
felt as if I could hardly speak. 

"Yes," I said, "terrible." 

"But old Big; where's he?" 

"Wounded, and keeping watch where the Frenchmen went." 

"Old Big wounded, eh? and a regular iiglit — French and 
English too. Well, of all the shabby mean beggars that ever 
lived, you and old Bigley are about the two worst." 

"W^hat do mean'?" I cried angrily. 

"There, don't wriggle that w^ay or I shall stick the needle 
in you. To go and have a big genuhie fight like that and 
never lot mo know." 

" Here, Bob, quick 1 " cried the doctor, and my old school- 
fellow had to go and help bandage another's wound. 

"He will have his grumble," I said to myself, smiling as 
well as I could for one in pain. 

The daylight grew broader, and the blackened counting- 
house and cottages more desolate-looking, the wliole place 
seeming to be suffering from the effects of some terrible storm, 
and as I lay there I saw the doctor go on busily bandaging the 
poor fellows' wounds, every one suffering the pain he was 
caused without a murmur. The worst cases he temporarily 
bandaged, leaving the rest till the men were better able to bear 
it, and at last he came round to my father, who was wounded 
in two places. 

"Die? No: there are some ugly chops and holes, but I'm 
not going to let any of the brave fellows die," cried the doctor 
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cheerily. " Now the first thing is to get the women back and 
a roof over that long shed in case it should rain. I'll have a 
lot of ling cut for beds, but I must have some help. Perhaps I 
had better ride over to tlie village — no, I'll send my boy. But 
I say, Duncan, I think you ought to have given better account 
of the Frenchmen." 

"Why, they had to get fifteen or sixteen wounded men 
away," I cried, and then winced. 

"And serve 'em right," said the doctor. "Here, Bob!" 

Bang^ hang! 

"What's that?" 

"Bigloy's signal; and by the way, doctor, the poor lad is 
wounded too. Come along and see." 

"No, I'll go," said the doctor. "You are not fit." 

"But Tm going all the same," cried my father; and I saw 
them go off along the cliff path. 

" Here, Mars Sep," said our foreman, " Tm going to climb up 
yonder to see what's going on; will you come'?" 

"I don't think I can do it," I said, "but I'll try;" and with 
the help of his hand now and then I managed to climb up 
the west slope of the Gap right to the very top, where, in 
the bright sunny morning, we saw a sight that filled us with 
horror, for a couple of well-filled boats were rowing towards us 
from the side of a large sloop of war, from whose j^ort-holes 
projected a row of guns that seemed to threaten fresh destruc- 
tion to our coast. 

But ail at once ive saw a flag run fluttering up to the jjeak 
and then blow out clear, with the result that the boats began 
to alter their course, turning completely round and rowing 
back to the man-of-war. 
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As tliey were going back wo could see sail after sail drop 
down from the yards of the sloop; and as the boats reached 
her and were hoisted up to the davits, she began to move swiftly 
towards the west, her canvas groAving broader minute by minute 
till she passed out of our sight. 

"Why, she's gone/' said our foreman. "Is she coming backf ' 

"I hope not," I cried. "Look!" I pointed towards the east 
over a depression in the Gap side through which we could 
catch a glimpse of the sea, and there in the bright sunliglit 
we could make out a couple of vessels crowding on under all 
sail; and, little as I knew of such matters, I was able to say 
that one was a small frigate and the other a man-of-war cutter 
that looked very much like our old friend. 

"After the Erenchman— eh?"said our foreman, gazing hard, 

wide-eyed and open-mouthed, as his clicoks flushed and he 
seemed to forget his wounds. " Well, then, all I can say is, 
that I hope tliey'll be caught." 

"Let's get down," I said. " See, there's the doctor bringing 
Bigley Ugglcston back on his pony. I wonder how he is." 



w 



CHAPTER XLIL-A Fight at Sea. 

E descended slowly and painfully, to get down in time 
to receive a severe scolding from the doctor, while my 
father confirmed the news, as Bigley was half-lifted off for Bob 
to mount the pony and go off for help. 

The British ships had had news brought them of the attack, 

and had started at daybreak in full chase, and an hour after- 
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wards all who could climbed to where we could catch sight 
of the sea, to find out the meaning of the firing that was 
going on. 

It was plain enough. A large three-masted lugger was in 
full flight with the frigate after lier, and sending shot after 
shot without effect, till one of them went home, cutting the 
lugger's principal mast in two, and her largest sail fell down 
like a broken wing, leaving the lugger helpless on the surface. 

Then a boat was lowered, and we saw her going at full speed, 
pulled as she was by a dashing man-o'-war crew, and we 
watched anxiously to see if there was going to be a fresh fight. 

But no; the man~o'-war long-boat pulled alongside and the 
men leaped aboard to send up the English coloiu's directly, while 
the frigate went on in full chase of the French sloop, and we 
soon after saw that the lugger was being steered towards the 
mouth of the Gap. 

But meantime the doctor had bc3n busy with poor Bigley, 
who had been laid upon a soft bed of heatlier to form his couch 
while his wound was examined. 

*'Why, you cowardly young scoundrel!" he cried cheerfully, 
" the bullet is embedded in the musLilcs of the calf of your leg, 
and it came in behind. You dog: you were running away." 

*'So would you have run away, doctor," I said warndy, "if 
half a dozen Frenchmen were after you and firing." 

"Never, sirl" cried the doctor fiercely, as he probed the 
wound; "an Englishman never runs. There, I can feel it — 
that's the fellow." 

"Oh, doctor!" groaned poor Bigley. 

"Hurt?" said Doctor Chowue. "Ah, well! I sup2)ose it 
does. And so you, an Englishman, ran away — eh?" 

"English boy," said Bigley grinding his teeth with pain, 
while I felt the big drops gathering on my forehead, and was 
wroth with the doctor for being so cool and brutal. 
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"English boy! — ehV lie said. "Well, but boys are the 
stuff of Avhich you make young men. Ha, ha, ha! what do 
you think of that'?" 

"You're half-killing me, doctor!" groaned poor Bigley. 

"Not I, my lad. I've got the rascal; come out, sir! There 
you are — see there! What do you think of that for a nasty 
piece of French lead to be sticking in your leg 1 If I hadn't 
fished it out it would have been there making your leg swell 
and fester, and we should have had no end of a game. 

As he spoke he held out the bullet he Iiad extracted at the 
end of a long narrow pair of forceps; and, as Bigley looked at 
it with failing ej^es, lie turned away with a shudder and whis- 
pered to me, as I su]>])orted his head upon my arm; 

" I'm glad Bob Chowne isn't here to see what a miserable 
coward I am, Sep. Don't tell him — there's a good chaj)!" 

I was about to answer, but his eyes closed and he fainted 
dead away. 

"Poor lad !" said the doctor kindly. "Why, he was as brave 
as a lion. I talked nonsense to keep up his spirits and make 
him indignant while I hurt him in that cruel way. Poor lad ! 
poor lad!" 

" Doctor Chowne," I cried with the tears in my eyes, " I felt 
just now as if I hated youl" 

"Just you say tliat again!" he cried, laughing grimlj^. "You 
forget, you young dog, that I have you by the hip. You are 
my patient, and I have as tight a hold of you as an old baron 
in the good old times had of his prisoners. There! he is coming 
to, and I sha'n't have to hurt him any more to-day." 

"Will he have to lose his leg, doctor?" I whispered. 

"What! because of that hole? Pshaw, boy! The bullet is 
out, and nature has begun already to -ponr out her healing- 
stuff to make it grow together. I'll make him as sound as a 
roach before I have done. iS'ow we must see to getting our 
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■wounded under cover. I didn't think the Gap would ever be 
turned into such a hospital as this. Why, Sep, it's quite a 
treat to get such a morning's practice in surgery. There ! I'll 
go and wash my hands, and I must have some breakfast or I 
shall starve." 

Breakfast! starve 1 at such a time as this! I looked at him 
in liorror, and he read my thoughts and lauglied. 

"Why, you young goose!" he exclaimed, "do you think I 
can afford to be miserable and have the horrors because other 
people suffer? Xot a bit of it. Tm obliged to be Avell and 
hearty and — unfeeling — eh 1 Ah, well, Sep ! I'm not such an 
unfeeling brute as I seem; and IVl give fifty pounds noAV to l)e 
able to find those poor fellows breakfast and .shelter at once." 

The doctor was able to supj)ly his 2:)atients with refreshments 
without the expenditure of fifty pounds, for Mother Bonnet 
had just come ni[t to announce that she had been back to tlie 
cottage to find it untouched, after going away in alarm when 
the Frenchmen landed, and she said that she had the fire lit 
and coffee and tea on the way for every one who wanted it. 

"Mother Bonnet, you're a queen!" cried the doctor; and then 
turning to me : "Rather strange that they should have spared 
the cottage and old Jonas's goods, eh, Sei>] There's something 
behind all this." 

We were not lonG: in finding- out what was behind all this. 
I had my own suspicions without the doctor's, 'and they were 
soon confirmed by the coming of the big three-mastetl lugger, 
which was brovight close in by the man o^-war's men, who 
landed with a lieutenant at their head, and came up the Gap 
to see our condition. 

He was a bright, manly fellow, and my father and he became 
friends at once, while he was quite humorous in his indigna- 
tion. 

**The cowardly scoundrels!" he cried. "Oh, if we had only 
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been licre! How deliglited my Jac];s would liavc been to have 
a go at them!" 

"Do you think sol" said my father smiling. 

"Think so, sir? ^Vliy, my boys have been half mad with 
disappointment. Poor follows! Just al)0ut a dozen of yon. 
Well, there's no mistake about your having nirule a brave 
defence, Captain Duncan. Not a man unhurt. Sir, Fm proud 
to know you." 

"My men behaved better than I did, sir," said my father 
modestly. 

"Oh, of course, sir," cried the lieutenant laughing; "but avast 
talking. "What can we do for you? I'm lierc asliore with the 
higger and prisoners till my ship comes back, so what shall 
wo do? You don't want doctoring, I see?" 

"We want covering in first of all, sii'," said the doctor, 
pointing to the unroofed shed. 

"Of course you do," cried the lieutenant; "and all your men 
wounded. Here, heave ahead, my lads, and half of you run 
back to tlic lugger and bring up all the spare sails and spars 
3'ou can g(;t hold of. If there are no spars bring the swce}>^." 

"Ay, ay, sir," cried the sailors; and half of them went oil" at 
the doiible back along the valley, while the others, under the 
cctnimand of their officer, set to w^ork and shovelled and Itrushed 
out all the burnt cliarcoal and smoidderius:; wood from the lonij 
shed, and then from the countingdiouse, and after that they 
were busy at woi'k cutting ling and heath with their cutlasses, 
when the men despatched to the lugger came back loaded with 

sails and spars. 

At it they went, and in a very short time had rigged up a 
roof over the shed for our poor fellows, carried in a quantity 
of ling, and spread over that nioi-e sail-cloth, making quite a 
comfortable bed with room foj' a dozen men, and ample space 
for the doctor to go between. 
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Then, with the tenderness of women, the great bronzed 
fellows lifted the wounded men who could not walk, slipped 
under them a hammock, and one at each corner carried them 
in and laid them down. 

"There you are, messmates," said the biggest of the men; 
"now, then, a quid apiece for you to keep down the pain. 
IMake ready : pockets, 'bacco boxes," he shouted, and his com- 
rades laughingly obeyed. 

"Tiiank you, my lads, thank you," cried the doctor, going 
round and shaking hands with all in turn; *' why, it would be 
a pleasure to have to do with such men as you. But there, 
you're safe and sound." 

"At present, sir," said the big sailor; "but hark! they're at 
it yonder." 

We listened and sure enough there was the distant sound of 
heavy firing coming from the west. 

"And we not in it, mates," said the big sailor dolefully. 

The wounded being cared for and the miners' wives begin- 
ning to come back, we left them in the doctor's charge, and, in 
response to the lieutenant's invitation, went back with him to 
the lu2:ij;er. 

"I'll send your fellows up all I can," he said, "but you two 
come to the lugger cabin, and I tliink I can scrape you up a l)it 
of a meal." 

We were ready enough to go for many reasons, one of them 
being curiosity; and having sliaken hands with Bigley, and 
asked my father to do the same, for the poor fellow was very 
nuserable and des])ondent, away we went. 

"The rascals!" said the lieutenant, "they've got all your 
silver then'? How much was it worths' 

" Nearly two thousand five hundred jxiuiuls' worth," said 
my father. 

''What a haul'." exclaimed the lieutouant, "and so compact 
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and handy. Never mind, captain, hark at our guns talking to 
them. They'll have to disgorge. But, I say, some one must 
have told them where to come." 

"I'm afraid so," said my father. 

"AVho was likely to know? — this smuggling lascal that we 
have got in the French Inggcr?" 

"Who is he^ an Englishman?" 

"No, sir, a Frenchman who spoiiks Enc^lish pretty well. 
The officer on the revenue cutter knows him. A Captain 
Gualtiere, I believe." 

"Oh!" I exclaimed. 

"You know him then?" said the officer sharply. 

"Yes," said my father; "he i)icked up my son and two 
companions one day after their boat had been blown out to 
sea." 

"He seems to have picked up something else beside, sir," 
cried the officer — "knowledge of where you kept your silver. 
And you may depend upon it his lugger has been playing leader 
to the French sloop, and showed the captain where to land. 
Two thousand five hundred pounds in bars of silver! We 
must have tliat back." 

" I'm afraid you arc not quite right, sir," said my father sadly. 
" I think we shall find that the betrayal of my place was due 
to a smuggler who used to live in yonder cottage, information 
respecting whose cargo landing I was compelled, as a king's 
oflicer, to give to the commander of the cutter. It has been 
an old sore, and it has doubtless rankled." 

"Oh, father!" I said sadly, "do you think this really 
is so?" 

"Yes, Sep," he replied, "and so do you; but don't be 
alarmed, I sliall not visit it ujjon his son. The poor lad thinks 
the same, I am sure, and he is half broken-hearted about it." 

We reached the beach soon after, where a couple of Jacks 
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M'ci'c in charge of the boat, and soon after we were pulIeJ 
alongside of the lugger, to find that the men left on board, in 
charge of a midshipman of about my own age, had been busy 
repairing damages, fishing, as tliey called it, the broken spar, 
while the lugger's crew sat forward smoking and looking on, 
ill company witli their skipper, who rose siniling, and sakited. 

"Aha! le ('apitaine Dooncaine," ho cried; "and m'wieu heos 
sone. I salute you Itoth." 

"Salute Tciel" cried my father angrily. "After tliis night's 

workr' 

"This night's vork, mon capitaine^" he said lightly. "Vy 
node. I am prisonaire; so is my sheep, and my brave boys. 
But it ees ze fortune of var." 

"Yes; the fortune of war," said my father bitterly. 

" I do node gomplaine myself. You Angleesh are a grand 
nation; ve are a grand nation. Ye are fighting now. ]f zq 

sloop sail vin she vill come for me. If she lose ze cajutaine 
vill be prisonaire, and behold encore zc fortune of war." 

" Sir," said my father, " it is the act of pirates to descend 
upon a set of peaceful i)eople as your countrymen did last night, 
thanks to your playing spy." 

"Spy^ es})ion? Monsieur insults a French gentleman. I 
am no spy." 

"Was it not the work of a spy to bring that French sloop 
here to ravage my place and steal the ore that had been smelted 
down 1 " 

"True, saire, it vas bad; but zc espion was your own country- 
men, saire. Ze Capitaine Gualtiere does no do such vot you 
calls dirty vorks as zat." 

"Jonas Uggleston! It was he, then?" cried my father. 
"I felt sure of it; but I believed you to have had a hand in it, 
Captain Gualtiere." 

"A hand in him, sair. Ze Capitaine Ugglee-stone ask me 
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to join him, it there is months ago, sail'; hut I am a smugglaire, 
and a shentilhomme, node a pirate." 

"Captain Gualtiere," said my father, "you once saved my 
boy's life, and I have insulted you — a prisoner. Sir, I beg your 
pardon." 

My father took off his hat, and before he reahzed what was 
about to take place, the Frencliman had thrown his lithe arms 
about him and kissed his cheek. 

"Sair," he exclaimed with emotion, "I am a prisonaire, but 
I look upon zo Capitaine Dooncaine as a friend." 

They then shook hands, and my father coloured up as ho 
saw the officer of the fricrate look on as if amused. 

"Monsieur," said Captain Gualtiere; "I am no longer the 
maitre here; but you vill cntairo my cabino, and I pray you to 
take dejeuner — ze breakezefast vis mo." 

The result was that we had a surprisingly good meal, and 
very refreshing it proved, though I was in terrible pain all the 
time, and kept on wondering whether I ought to eat and drink. 

The lieutenant from the frigate kept getting up and going 
on deck to listen to the firing, which was very heavy in the dis- 
tance, though nothing could be seen, and he exclaimed once 
against the great headland, the Ram's Nose, which shut off the 
view. 

"It's so hard," he said; "here have I been longing for an 
engagement, and the first one that turns up I am away from 
my ship, and cannot even see the fun." 

I saw my father, who was wuncing with pain, smile at the 
lieutenant's idea of fun. 

"Why, you are safer here," he said. 

"Safer!" exclaimed the lieutenant contemptuously. "Now, 
Captain Duncan, would you have liked it when you were on 
active service T' 

"That I certainly should not, sir." 

(347) Z 
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'' Ah, well," said the lieutenant, " I suppose I must be con- 
tented with our little prize here. This Gualtiere has long been 
wanted. A most successful smuggler, sir." 

The conversation was ceasing to interest me, so I went on 
deck, when the middy came up to me directly from where he 
was standing listening to the firing. 

I looked at him with the eyes of admiration, for his uniform, 
lirk, and pistols gave him a warlike aspect, and besides he was 
in temporary command of the sturdy Jacks who were over- 
awing the smuggler's men. 

^' Won't you sit downl" he said, turning up a little keg. 

I sank upon the seat with a sigh, for I felt weak. 

*' Ah! you are a lucky follow," he said. 

"Whyr' I asked. 

"Why*? To be in a fight last night and get wounded." 

''Ohl" I exclaimed laughing. 

" Ah, you may laugh !" he said. " I call it first rate. You're 
only a landsman, and get all that luck. It's of no use to you. 
Why, if it had been me, of course I am too young for promotion, 
but it would have been remembered by and by. I say, tell us 
all about it." 

I told him, and to my surprise I found before long that all 
the sailors were listening intently. 

*' Ah!" exclaimed the middy as I finished; "don't I wish we 
had all been there." 

"And don't I wish you had all been there!" I said dolefully; 
" our place is regularly wrecked." 

" Never mind," cried the middy, shaking my hand. " They 
ar'n't getting much by it. Hark! how our old girl is pounding 
away at 'em. I'll be bound to say that the spar« and planks 
are flying, and — oh, don't I wish I were there 1'* 
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CHAPTER XLTir.— BiGLEY Feels his Position. 
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URING the day, after leaving an adequate guard over 
the prisoners in the lugger, the lieutenant came up the 
(lap twice, and worked hard with his men to get our poor work- 
people in a more comfortable state, thougli now plenty of the 
Ripplemouth folk had been over, and help and necessaries were 
freely lent, so that the night was made fairly cojnfortable for 
the wounded and their families. We slept in the ruins of the 
counting-house, whose roof was open to the sky, for my father 
had not the heart to go home and rest there; and when he sent 
Bigley over, and I felt that I should like to go and keep the 
poor fellow company, I, too, had not the heart to go and 

leave my father alone. 

The next morning the lieutenant came to fetch us to break- 
fast on board the lugger; bvit we made a very poor meal, our 
injuries being more j)ainful, and I felt weak and ill; but there 
was so nuich to see and hear that I kept forgetting my suffer- 
ings in the interest of the time. 

There were our men to go and see, and sit and talk to where 
they were too poorly to get up. There was Mother Bonnet to 
speak to when she started for the Bay to attend on Bigley ; and 
I had her to see again when she came back, all ruilied and 
indignant, after a verbal engagement with our Kicksey, who 
would not let the old woman interfere, because she wanted 
to nurse Bigley hei'sclf. 

Then towards afternoon, when the lieutenant had nearly 
gone mad with suspense about the frigate and at being bound 
to stop there with the lugger, according to his orders, news 
came by a fishing boat, that there had been a desperate en- 
gagement, and the frigate had been sunk, 
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But on the top of that came news by a man "who was riding 
over from Stinchcombe, that it was the French vessel that had 
been sunk. 

This stopped the lieutenant just as he was putting off in the 
lugger, and soon after a fresh news-bearer came in the shape of 
another fisherman, who announced tliat the Frenchman was 
taken. 

There was a regular cheer at tliis, and I saw Captain Gual- 
ti^re's broAv knit; but he passed it off, and sat with the officer 
straining his eyes to the west in search of the prize to our flag. 

It was no wonder that he looked as triumphant as our 
people seemed chap-fallon when towards evening the frigate 
appeared alone, with every stitch of canvas that she could show 
S2)read to the western breeze, but the spy-glasses showed that 
she was in anything but good trim, for her main-mast was gone 
by the board, only a short stump rising above the deck, and as 

she came nearer, her shattered bulwarks told of a desperate 
fight. 

There was a signal of recall flying; and at this the lieutenant 
shook hands warmly, and with the middy bade us good-bye, 
setting sail directly after with the prisoners in their own vessel, 
and towing the frigate's boat behind. 

We learned afterwards that there had been a most desj^erate 
engagement, far aAvay to the west, and that the Frenchman 
was becoming hopelessly beaten with half her guns silenced, 
and that she was on the point of striking her colours, when a 
lucky shot from one of her big guns cut through the frigate's 
main-mast, and it toppled over into the sea, whereupon the 
French sloop made her escape, sinking the cutter which bravely 
tried to check her, and carrying off her crew as prisoners. 

We only obtained this information in driblets; but one thing 
was certain, the French sloop had got right away, and my 
father frowned as he thought of his lost silver. 
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He bore up famously for a few days, working hard, in spite 
of Doctor Chowne's orders, in trying to make his "wounded 
work-people comfortable, and then when by the doctor's orders 
I was lying at home on a sofa in the same room as Bigley, my 
poor father broke down and took to his bed. 

" I'm not surprised," Doctor Chowne said to me shaking his 
head. '^ You're all a set of the most obstinate mules that ever 
kicked. I should have had you all well hy now, only young 
Bigley there would walk on his crippled leg and irritate it; 
j^ou would keep rolling and dancing about and keeping your 
ribs from mending; and your father has gone on walking 
about just as if nothing was the matter, when all the time 
he ought to have been in bed."' 

" But a little rest will soon set him right, will it not, 
doctor?" I said anxiously, 

"A little rest? He'll be obliged to take a great deal now, and 
I'm glad of it. Hang him: I'll bring him in a bill by and byl" 

The doctor was quite right; we had all been very dis- 
obedient, and suti'ercd for it; but in spite of the pain, and 
fever, and Aveukness, that was a very pleasant time. How "we 
used to lie there listening to tlic birds! Sometimes it was the 
blackbirds piping softly in the garden. Then from high uj) 
over the hill we could faintly hear the skylark singing away, 
and then perhaps mingling with it would come the wild 
querulous 'pce-eiol pee-ewl of the grey and white gulls, as in 
imagination we saw tliem gliding here and tliere about the 
cliffs. 

But there was war in our cottage at the Bay —desperate war. 
Mother Bonnet coming every morning with fish and cream and 
chickens and fruit for her boy, as she called Bigley; and our 
Kicksey snorting and indignant at the intrusion, and telling 
old Sam that it was just as if master was too poor to pay for 
things. 
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Then by degrees my father grew well enough to sit out in 
the little batter}^ by his guns, and breathe the soft sea-breezes 
that came in from the west; and here he used to receive 
our foreman, who came over every morning to report how 
much lead had been smelted and cast, and how the mine was 
growing more productive. 

For as fast as the men grew well enough, they returned to 
their duties. The cottages were restored as quickly as was 
possible, and every day the traces of the French attack grew 
less visible; but still my father did not get quite well. 

Bob Chowne Avas over with us a great deal, and I belie\'e 
he did both Biglcy and mc a vast deal of good from being so 
cantankerous. He would do anything for us; fetch, carry, 
or turn himself into a crutch for Biglcy to lean upon, as he 
hopped down the garden to a chair; but he must be allowed to 
snarl and find fault, and snarl he did horribly. 

One day when I was beginning to feel quite strong again, 
and I was able to take a long breath once more without 
feeling sharp pricking sensations, and afterwards a long dull 
acliing pain, I went down the garden to find Bigley standing 
before my father with his head bent and listening patiently to 
what seemed to be a scolding. 

"I've told you before, my lad. Ah, Sep, you there f 

"Yes, father," I said. "I beg your pardon. I did not 

know." 

"There, stop," cried my father. "It is nothing that you 
may not hear. Bigley Uggleston is talking again about going, 
and I am bullying him for it." 

" I can't help it. Captain Duncan," cried poor Bigley passion- 
ately. "I want to be frank and honest; and it always seems 
dreadful to me that, after what has taken place and your ter- 
rible losses, I should be staying here and receiving favours at 
your hands." 
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"Now, my good lad, listen to me," said my father. "Do 
you think that I am so wanting in gentlemanly feeling that I 
should wish to visit the sin of another upon your head?" 

"No, sir; but I am in such a strange position." 

"You are, my lad; but you see your father has always had 
the worthy ambition to give his son a good education, and 
make him sometliing better than he has been himself." 

"Yes, sir, but—" 

"Hear me out, Bigley. It lias been my misfortune twice 
over to give him deadly offence, and the last time he visited it 
upon me by giving information to the French, which led to, as 
you call it, my serious losses." 

"Yes, sir," cried Bigley, "and I am miserable. I feel as if 
I could not look you in the face." 

"Why notV' said my father kindly. "Yours is a good, 
frank, honest face, my lad, and you have always ])ecn my boy's 
companion and friend. Come, come, no more of this nonsense. 
I have right on my side, and some day your father will awaken 
to the fact that tlie information I gave was given in the way 
of duty, and have a better opinion of me. As to you — " 

"I must go, sir — I must go," cried Bigley, "I cannot stay 

hero any longer." 

"No, you must not go," said my father firmly. "It is evi- 
dently your father's wish that yon should stay, or he wouhl 
say so when he sends you money so regularly. Thei'e, come, 
we'll say that he has done me a groat deal of injury, and caused 
me a very heavy loss." 

" Yes, sir, that is always on my mind." 

" And that kept you from getting better, my lad. So now 
I'm going to make a bargain with you. Get quite strong 
again, as I hope to be myself before long, and come and help 
us at the mine to recover the lost ground again." 

" May 11" cried Bigley eagerly. 
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"Of course/' said niy father; and as I saw quite a cloud dis- 
appear from poor Eigley's countenance, I tossed up my cap and 
cried, "Ilurrali!" 
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THE time glided on and the war did not trouble us, for we 
were too busy in the Gap, where everything liad been 
restored and even improved, and my father was fighting 
bravely to recover from the terrible loss the French descent 
had caused to the property, for the rebuilding of cottages and 
repairs of macliinery, after the store of silver had been taken, 
left him very much impoverished ; but, as he used to say, it was 
only a questioji of time to get right. 

Bigley worked regularly with me, living at the smuggler's 
cottage with Mother Bonnet for his housekecjoer; and he used 
to hear regularly from his father, who expressed no intention 
of ever returning, mei'cly saying that he was glad that his son 
was doing so well, and quite accepting the position. He used 
to send money, but now Bigley had ceased to use it, for he 
received a regular payment from my father, and this other 
money used to be sent to a bank. 

The mine was fairly productive, but I know that my fatlier 
had been compelled to borrow a good deal, and this preyed 
upon his mind so much that one day he said to me : 

"Sep, I think I shall be obliged to sell the Gap, with the 
mine and all it holds. I don't like this life of debt, and the 
prospect of years of toil before I can clear it off." 

"But it would be such a pity, father," I exclaimed. 

" It would, my boy, but I am not so sanguine as I was. 
That terrible night shook me a great deal, and if it were not 
for tlie thought of you I should give up at once." 
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He repeated this to me two or three times, and it made a 
very unpleasant impression that troubled me a very great deal. 

Bob Chowne, who was shortly going up to London to study 
at one of the hospitals, came over one evening, and we all three, 
as in the old days, had tea at the smuggler's cottage, Mother 
Bonnet beaming upon us, and never looking so pleased as when 
we wanted more of one of her home-made loaA^es. 

Then after tea we decided, as the sea was so calm, to have 
a few hours' fishin":, and taking- the boat we rowed out as far 
us the Goat and Kids, the grapnel was thrown out, and we 
began to fish. 

It was a glorious evening, and we took rock-whiting, pout, 
and small conger at such a rate that I cried, "Hold, enough!" 

'* No, no, keep on," said Bob Chowne. " Let's see how many 
we can catch." 

"It will be a good feast for the work-people," said Bigley, as 
I hesitated; and knowing how glad they all were of a bit of 
fish I turned to again, throwing in my baited liooks, and hauling 
in the line fellows every minute or two. 

But at last the darkness forbade further work, so the lines 
were reeled up, the hsh counted over into the two l)askets, and 
Bigley proceeded to haul up the grapncL 

The intention was good, but the grapnel refused to be hauled 
up. The boat's bows were dragged right over it, and Bigley 
stood up and tugged till the boat w^as })erceptibly pulled down, 
but not an inch would the grapnel budge. 

" It has got between a couple of rocks, I suppose," said Bigley. 

"Here, stand aside!" cried Bob Chowne, "let the doctor 
come." 

He caught hold of the stout line, stood in Bigley's place, and 
hauled till his wrists ached. 

"Here, come and pull, Sep," he cried; and I joined him and 
hauled, but in vain. 
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Then we changed the position of the boat, and dragged and 
jerked in one direction and then in anotlier. Every way we 
could think of did we try, but could not stir the anchor, and 
as we were giving up in despair Bob said : 

"I know; some big sea-monster has swallowed the hook and 
he won't move. Here, let's get ashore." 

"But we must not lose a new grapnel," cried Bigley. " Here, 
I know what we'll do." 

He hastily unfastened the rope from the ring-bolt in the 
bows, and secured it to the boat-hook by a hitch or two, and 
then cast it overboard. 

"There!" he said; "that will buoy it, and I'll come out 
to-morrow and get it up somehow." 

Then taking the oars ho ro\ved us ashore, Avhere a couple of 
tlie mine men were smoking their pipes and shining like glow- 
worms as they waited to see wliat sport we hail had. 

The news spread respecting our exceptionally good fortune; 
and as soon as the two men had helped to haul the boat right 
up beyond the reach of the tide, as the grapnel was gone, they 
ran up to the miners' village and came trooping back with the 
rest, armed with baskets, dishes, and in some cases only bare- 
handed, to receive their portions of our big haul. 

They gave us a cheer, and soon afterwards we parted, Bob 
Chowne to sleep at the .smuggler's cottage, while 1 went back 
to the Bay. 

I woke at daylight next morning, and not feeling disposed 
to sleej), I dressed and started oil' for the Gap to rouse up 
Bigley and Bob and propose a bathe; but as I came in sight 
of the Gap mouth I found Bigley already astir and just going 
down to the boat. 

I shouted and ran down to him waving my towel, to which 
he answered by waving another, shoAving that ho had risen 
with a similar idea to my own. 
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"I thought I would have a bathe, and do some business 
too/' he said; and then, in answer to my inquiring look, "Try 
and get up the grapnel," he added. 

"Oh!" I exclaimed; "but why didn't you rouse up Bob*?" 

"Eouse up Bob!" he said gruffly, "Go and try and rouse 
up that block of stone !" 

"What! have you tried']" I said. 

"Tried! I've shaken him, and punched him, and done 
everything I could but drenched him, and that would be a 
pity. He don't want to get up; so let him lie. Here, help 
me run the ])oat down." 

I laid hold of one side, we balanced her on an even keel, and 
as it ^vas down a steep slope we soon ran her into the water, 
jumped aboard, and began paddling out down the narrow part 
that formed the bed of the river on the seaward side of the 

pebble ridge. 

The tide was very low, the sun up bright and high, and the 
water so clear that there was every rock below us so close that 
it seemed as if we could not go over some of them without 
touching. 

"We'll row out to the buoyed grapnel," said Bigley; "make 
fast, and while you have your bathe I shall dive down, follow 
the rope, and see if I can find out how the grapnel has got 

fast." 

"If you can," I said. 

"Well, Pm going to try," replied Bigley. "I don't su2>posc 
it's above three fathoms deep," 

"You can't dive down three fathomsf I said. 

"Can't IV replied Bigley laughing. "I'm going to show 
you. Look here!" 

He pointed to a big long stone in the bows of the boat 
weighing some twenty pounds. To this a thin line was attached, 
and I saw his meaning at once. 
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"Ye^i/' I said, "that Avill do it, only don't forget to lot 

go." 

*'No fear," he replied; and we paddled on, with the beauti- 
ful view of the cliii's opening out as we rowed farther from the 
shore. 

We had nearly a quarter of a mile to go before we struck 
against the Hoating boat-hook dose to the now exposed rocks, 
when Bigley threw in his oar, hoisted the rough buoy aboard, 
unhitched the rope, ran it through the ring-bolt, and hauled on 
till he had the boat's stem right over the grapnel, which still 
refused to come; so we made fast. 

Biglcy then began to undress rapidly, while I proceeded 
to work more slowly, being curious to watch what he was 
doing. 

I had not long to wait, for after making fast one end of the 
thin line to the tliwart of the boat he poised the stone on the 
gunwale, leaped in, and then putting his left arm round the 
grapnel rope he got well hold of the stone, and drew it over to 
descend with it rapidly to the bottom. 

I crept to the bows and looked over to see his white body 
far below in the clear "water, and then he came up again to rub 
his eyes, pant, and hold on by the side of the boat. 

"Why, what's the matter^" I said; "seen a shark?" 

" Xo," he cried, " but I've seen something else. Here, haul 
up the stone." 

"Bother the stone!" I exclaimed, "I came to bathe." 

"Haul it up quickly," he said; and I obeyed, and afterwards 
lifted it on to the gunwale. 

He seemed very excited, but ho would not speak about what 
he had seen, only beg me to do what he told me, which was to 
untie the line from the stone and then make a running noose 
and put it loosely round. 

I did all this, wondering at his mysterious way, but only 
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expecting that it was to fasten ronnd the grapnel so as to pnll 
in a fresli direction. 

As soon as I had done he took hold of the loop that was 
round the stone, drew a long breath, and asked mc to lift it 
over into the water. 

This I did, and he went down head-first, while I again watched 
him below among the waving weeds all indistinct in the 
troubled sea. 

He was down for a f^^ll minute as I crouched there with my 
h^ad over the side. He seemed to be so long that I began to 
grow alarmed lest he had become entangled, and I was about 
to haul op the line attached to the stone. I looked down 
anxiously with my face closer to the surface, but only to make 
him out in a bleared indistinct manner, and then he shot up 
like a line of light and swam to the side and held on. 

"Thought I shouldn't be able to do it/' he said; "but I've 
got the line round." 

"Well, what next?" I said. "But I say, is a grapnel woi'th 
all this trouble?" 

"A grapnel T' he said with a peculiar smile. 

"Yes." 

" Wait a minute till I am in the boat." 

He climbed in, and came to my side, 

"Now," he said; "haul up steadily. I think she'll come." 

I tightened the line, and for a moment or two there was a 
dead resistance. Then something heavy began to stir, and I 
hauled away steadily, hand over hand. 

"I've got it," I said as I gazed down. "It was right in 
amongst some strong weed. Here it comes." 

I pulled away till I had nearly got it to the top, and then 
Bigley came to my help, reached over, and the object I was 
dragging up bumped against the boat, slipped out of the noose, 
and went down rapidly just like a mass of stone. 
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"What did you fasten the line to that forf I said. 

"What did I do it for, ScpT' he panted. "Didn't you see 
what it wasf 

" No," I said bluntlj^ 

" What did it look like r' 

"Box covered with sea-weed," I replied. 

"Well, don't you see nowf 

" No," I replied. 

"Why, Sep, how dull you are this morning!" he cried. 
"Didn't you see that you had hold of one of your father's silver 
chests ? " 

" One of wy father'' s tvliai?^^ I roai*ed. 

"One of the silver chests. Sep, it was over these rocks, 
against that one, I suppose," he cried, pointing to a huge block 
just below the surface, and a favourite haunt of conger, " that 
the Frenchman's boat capsized." 

"What, the one with the silver?" I cried. 

" Yes, and I believe all the chests are at the bottom there." 

"And they were coming back to try for them when the frigate 
came in sight!" I shouted. 

" Yes, yes, yes." 

"Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah I" I cried, leaping up in the boat, 
and waving my arms about like an idiot. "Why, Biglcy, it 
will set father free of all his troubles. Here, I'm half mad. 
What shall we do] Hold hard a moment: I'm going down to 
see.'* 

I had only my breeches on, and tearing these off, I stepped 
on to the gunwale, leaped up, turned over, and dived down into 
the clear cold water, trying with all my might to reach the 
bottom, but only describing a curve, and coming up again about 
twenty feet from the boat. 

I swam back to have another try, but Bigley stopped me as 
I was about to dive off. 
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"No, no," he said; *'it's of no use. You can*t get down 
there without a kilhck or some other weight/' 

"But Tin not sure it is the silver," I cried in a <lcspairing tone. 

" But I am," ho said. " The boxes are lying all about. They 
look like stones if you stare down, because they arc all amongst 
the weed; but when I got down to feel for the grapnel I was 
right upon them. It's in amongst them somehow. That was 
why I came up again and tried to fasten the line round 
one." 

*'But are you quite sure, VA^V I said, trembling with eager- 
ness. 

" Quite sure," he said. " There can't be any mistake about 
it. The Frenchman's boat ran on the rock and cai;)sizcd, and 
all the chests must have gone to the bottom like a shot." 

" And my poor father suffering all that w^orry, when here 
lay all his silver at the bottom, close to the shore. Here, what 
shall we do, Bigley? We must stop and watch it, for fear any- 
body else should come and lind it." 

"No fear of that," he said, drawing the rope once more 
through the ring-bolt, and then securing the boat-hook to the 
end, and throwing it overboard to act as a buoy. "Here, let's 
dress and go and tell him." 

" Yes, yes," I cried, trembling with eagerness, and hurrying 
on my clothes, as he did his, we rowed ashore, and after haul- 
ing the boat back to its safe place, climbed up the slojje, and 
prepared to walk to the Bay. 

"Big," I said; "I'm afraid to leave it. Suj)j)Ose while w^e 
are gone someone goes and takes it all away. 

"Ah! suppose they do," he said. "But it isn't such an easy 
task. Nobody knows of it but us, Sej), and we can keep the 
secret. " 

" You are right," I said. " Come along, and let's make haste 
and tell him." 
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We strode along the clift path that morning faster, I think, 
than we had ever gone before, and when we came in sight of 
our place I was going to rush in and tell my father, but ;>ome- 
thing struck me that it would l)e only fair to let Bigley go, as 
he had made the discovery, so I told him to go first. 

He would not, though, and we went up to the cottage to- 
getlier, to find Kicksey kicking up a dust in the ])arlour with a 
broom. 

"Is fatlior up yet?" I cried. 

"Yes, my dear, liours ago, and lialf-way to Barnstaple before 
now." 

"What!" I cried. 

"He's going to London, my dear, and here's a ]etU)r that 
Sam was to bring over to you if you didn't come back to break- 
fast" 

I tore open the letter and read it in a icw moments. 

It w\as very brief, and merely told me that he had Iiad a 

letter the past night making so stern a demand upon him for 

money that he had decided to go up to London at once and 
sell the mine. 

"Big," I said dolefully; "we've come too late. Wliat shall 
we dor' 

I gave him the letter to read, and he wrinkled up his brow. 

"Go after him and catch him," he cried. 

"Yes; but how r' 

"I don't know," he panted; "let's try." 

"But the silver 1" 

"Is locked up safely where we found it, lad," he cried. "It 
is a secret. Come on." 

"But, how, Big] He is riding." 

" Then we must walk. A man can Avalk down a horse. 
Now, let's see if it can't he done by boys." 
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CHAPTER XLV,— Trying an Impossibility. 
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E two set out to perform an impossibility: for thongli, 
starting together on a long journey, a good steady 
walker might tire out a horse cairying a man, and in a fort- 
night's work, before we had got half-way to Barnstaple, I 
knew that my father would have arranged to catch the coach, 
and I remembered that the coach would change horses every 
ten or twelve miles; and as all this forced itself into my mind, 
I sat down on a stone by the road-side. 

" Tired?" said Bigley, wiping the perspiration from his face. 

'* No, not yet; but I've been thinking, and my thoughts 
get heavier every moment," I replied. 

" What do you mean?" cried Bigley. 

"That we cannot do this," I said; "and we should be doing 
something far more sensible if we go back home, and write a 
letter to my father. Why, it would get to him days before we 
could. " 

Bigley took off his cap and rubbed his ear. 

"I'm afraid you are right," he said; "but I don't like to 

go back." 

"Then let's go on to Barnstaple, and write to him from there." 
"To be sure!" cried Bigley, jumping at the compromise. 

" Come along." 

"No, I said; it will not do. I've left his letter behind, 

and I don't know where to write." 

"Oh, Sepl" cried Bigley reproachfully. "Then, we must 
go back." 

We stood looking at each other just as we had made a fresh 
start, and the weariness we were beginning to feel brought 
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with it a strange low-spirited sensation that was depressing in 
the extreme. 

" Come along," I said. *' Let's get back, or we shall lose 
another day before we can get oft a letter." 

" Wait a minute," said Bigley; "there's the half-way house 
not a quarter of a mile away. Well go on there and have some 
bread and cheese and cider, then we shall be able to walk back 
more quickly. 

It did not take us long to reach the pretty little road-side 
ale-house, where the first thing I saw was the doctor's pony 
tied up to the gate by the rough stable or shed. 

"Some one ill?" I said. "Shall we tell Doctor Chowne 
what we were going to do?" 

I had hardly spoken these words when my father appeared 
at the door. 

"Why, Sep, Uggleston!" he exclaimed^ "you here?" 

"Why, father!" I cried, catching him by the arm. "I 
thought you had gone." 

" The i^ony broke down, my boy," said my father, " and I 
have had to bring him back here — walking all the way- and I 
was undecided as to whether I should pay someone to take 
him home, or lead hiin myself, and make a fresh start to- 



morrow." 



" Gome back," I said with a look full of delight. " lie ought 
to come back, eh. Big?" 

Ijigley nodded and smiled, and then I eagerly told him all. 

"It was Bigley's doing, father," I exclaimed. "He found 
it out." 

"My lad," said my father huskily, "you have saved me, for 
I could only have sold ray property at a terrible loss." 

"And you will come back with us, father," I said. 

"Come ])ack, my boy? Of course. Why, Bigley, my lad, 
you have always looked at me as if I felt a grudge against you 
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for being your father's son; now, my boy, I shall always h.ave 
to look at you as a benefactor, who has saved me from ruin." 

Bigley tried to say something about that dreadful night, and 
the attack on the mine premises, but my father stopped him. 

"Never mind about all that," he said; "let's get back and 
see if you are riglit, and that it is not a solitary chest which 
the Frenchmen have left us." 

"No fear of that, sir," cried Bigley. "I was down long 
enough to see tliat there was quite a lot of them." 

"Or of pieces of rock," said my father smiling. "I'm older 
than you are, my lad, and not so sanguine." 

*'But I feel so sure, sir," cried Bigley. 

"That's right, my lad. I'm glad you do; but you have seen 
them, I have not." 

"But Sep saw them too." 

"I saw the box we hauled up," I said; "but I couhl not be 
sure about what was at the bottom amongst the rocks and weeds," 

Bigley looked so disappointed that my father smiled. 

"Come," he cried; "you think I am ungrateful, and throw- 
ing cold water upon 3'our discovery, when there is plenty over 
it as it is. So come, let us assume that the treasure is there, 
and begin to make our plans about how to recover it." 

At the last moment we had been obliged to leave the pony 
at the little inn, and we were walking steadily l>ack as this 
conversation went on. 

" Well, sir, it will be very easy," said Bigley eagerly. 

"Not so easy," said my father. "We shall want a couple of 

men who can dive." 

" Oh no, you will not, sir," replied Bigley. " I have thought 
it all out. All we shall want will be a clear day with the sea 
smooth. " 

" Yes, highly necessary, Bigley," said my father. 

" Then we should want a very long smooth pole, and if Ave 
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could not get one long enough two polos would have to ])o 
fislicd together." 

*'And then you'd fisli for the hoxcsf I said. 

"Xo," said Bigley seriously; "you would have to sink the 
pole just down to where the chests lie, and rig up a block at 
the top, run a rope through it, hold one end of the rope in tlie 
boat to which the pole is made fast, and at tlie other end ha\'e 
a thick strong bag made of net." 

"Well, what theni" said my fatlier. 

"Wliy, then joii would put a big pig of lead in the bag, let 
me take hokl of the bag, let the rope run slack, and I should go 
down to the bottom in an instant. Then I should lift a box 
into the net-bag and come up, leaving it there for you in the 
boat to haul it up." 

"Yes, that sounds very simple," said my father; "but could 
you do it?" 

"Could I do it!" cried Bigley, "Why, sir, we did get one 
up to the top without any ]>roper things. I can dive." 

"Yes, he can dive, father," I said eagerly. "You need not 
be afraid about that." 

My father looked at us both, and grew very silent, as we 
trudged on, to reach the cottage at last utterly tired; and 
though Bigley proposed that we sliould go on and see whether 
the buoy we had left was all right, my father said that i't might 
very well wait till morning, and Bigley stayed for the night. 

"I thought your father would have been ever so much more 
eager and excited about it," said iiSigley, speaking to me from 
the inner room where he slept, the door having been left 
open. 

"He is excited," I said in a low voice, for across the passage 
I could hear him walking up and down in his own room; and 
that kept on till I dropped off asleep, and dreamed that the 
French had landed with four large boats and a great pole which 
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they lowered clown into the eea. Then they seemed to have 
got me fastened to the rope that run through the wheel-block 
at the head, and they had fastened a pig of lead on to my 
chest, which pressed upon me as they hauled me up out of the 
boat, and then let go. 

It was all wonderfully real. I felt myself suspended over 
the water, which looked black as ink instead of lit up by the 
sun as it was wlien Biglcy went doAvn. And as I hung there, 
the oppression from the pig of lead was terrible, and it seemed 
to please Captain Gualtii'-re, who was there in a boat opposite, 
giving orders and laughing at my struggles to escape. "Now," 
I heard him say in his Frenchy English, ''cease to hold zc 
ropes, and laissez let him go." 

Then there was a dull splash, and with the weight always 
upon me I seemed to part the waters and go down, down, down, 
into the deep black depths, which appeared to have no bottom. 
There was a growing sensation of suffocation; my boots hurt 
my feet, and the blister I had made upon my heel smarted, 
and all at once the pony, as it stood at the half-way house 
door, kicked out at me, just as I was beginning to suffocate; 
and this broke the rope, and I shot up to the surface. 

In other words, I started up awake, to find that I had been 
lying on my back, that I was bathed in perspiration, and that 
my father was still walking up and down his bed-room. 

"What stuff to go and dream!" I said to myself, as I felt 
very much relieved. "That comes of eating cold beef and 
pickled cucumber for supper." 

I turned upon my side to settle myself off to sleep again; l)ut 
I could not doze off; and do what I would, the thought of being 
sent down into the black water with a pig of our lead upon 
my chest, and the pony down below ready to kick out at me 
kept haunting my mind, while across the passage there Avas 
my father still keeping up the regular tramp. 
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Just then the clock at the bottom of the stairs began to 
strike, and I thought that it must be a dark morning and about 
four, but to my astonishment it struck eleven, and I felt sure 
that it must be wrong. 

And all this while there was the restless pace up and down 
my father's room, making the jug in the basin rattle faintly, 
and after turning over three or four times I made up my mind 
that it was impossible to sleep, so I would dress, and then go 
and wake Bigley and sit and talk. 

I had just made up my mind to this, as it seemed to me, 
when Bigley stood in the doorway and said : 

"Now, Sep, old fellow, wake up." 

I started up in bed and stared, for the room was flooded with 
sunshine, and I knew that I must have been sound asleep, 
while from across the passage came the regular pace of my 
father walking up and down, and the jug clattered in the basin. 

*'lias he been walking up and down all night?" I said 
sleepily. 

"Oh, no!" said Bigley. "I have only jiist called him, and 
heard him get up. But make haste. It's a splendid morning 
and the sea's like glass." 

" And the skin's all off my heel," I said; " and it's as sore as 
sore, and so is one of my toes." 

"Sep!" shouted my father just then; "make haste down, 
and tell Ellen that we want the breakfast as early as possible." 

"Yes, father," I said; but at the same moment Kicksey's 
voice came up the stairs as she heard what he said, and it was 
to announce that breakfast would be ready in ten minutes' time. 
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CHAPTER XLVL— Treasures from the Deep. 



IT was a glorious morning. Tliere had been no wind for 
nearly three weeks beyond pleasant summer breezes, and 
the water was as clear as crystal, which is not so very often the 
case on our shore. 

My father had soon completed his preparations, there being 
a fine larch in the woody part of the Gap; and this was soon 
felled, stripped, and cleared of branch and bark. Bigley soon 
found a suitable rope and block in his father's store, and a 
couple of boats were got ready, with a suitable bag of rough 
canvas, in which several holes were cut out so as to allow the 
water to pass readily through. 

All this was got ready in a couple of hours, three pigs of 
lead were placed in the boat, in case one would be lost, and 
with the foreman to help, and a couple of men to pull, we set 
off from the beach with no lookers-on, and in a short time we 
were fast to the line that marked the spot where the boxes 
were supposed to lie. 

Bigley gave vent to a sigh of satisfaction, for ho had been in 
a terrible fidget, telling me over and over again that he was 
sure the boat-hook which server! as a buoy had been washed 
away, and totally forgetting that the cluster of rocks known as 
the Goat and Kids were so familiar to the fishermen about that 
the spot could easily have been found again. 

However there we were. The line was hauled tightly in 
over the bows of our boat, the pole thrust down straight to the 
bottom, but only to keep rising up until one of the pigs of 
lead was lashed on to the thick end, when it consented to sta}'. 
The block with its wheel had already been secured in its place, 
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and the rest of the gear being ready nothing remained but to 
make the first descent, and for which Bigley was eager. 

"I scarcely like to send you down, Eigley," said my father 
just at the last. "I hardly feel justilicd in doing so." 

"Why not, sir"?" cried Bigley. " It's only like diving for fun." 
''But if anything happened ?" 

" Wh}'", nothing can happen, sir. It's as easy as can be." 
"One moment," said my father; "let's see how the tackle 
works." 

He gave the word, the men slackened the rope, and the bag 
with the pig of lead in it went down with a splash and sank 
rapidly to the bottom, where it was allowed to stay for a few 
minutes and then hauled up. 

" There, sir, that goes right enough, only when it went down 
it would have taken me with it, and when it came up it would 
have brought the first chest of silver." 

"If you have not been mistaken," said my father drily. 

"Well, sir, we shall see," said Bigley colouring; and stand- 
ing u]3 in the boat he made a spring and dived off, curving 
down and rising again like a seal before swimming back to the 
side with a mastery over the "water that I never could a2:)proac]i, 
though there was a time when I could swim and dive pretty 
well. 

"Now, then," cried Bigley, taking hold of the bag without 
waiting for farther orders, "let the rope run quite clear, and 
don't haul till I come up and tell you." 

"Do you feel sure that you can do it, my lad?" cried my 
father eagerly. 

"Oh yes, sir!" 

" Then, mind, if there is any difficulty you will give up at 
once." 

" I will not do it. Captain Duncan, if I cannot," said Bigley 
laughing. "Now, then, otH" 
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The bag, which with tlio lead inside had been resting on the 
gunwale, was lowered into the water; Bigley seized it, and in 
an instant over he turned to go down head-first, with the line 
running rapidly through the block, and then all at once grow- 
ing slack. 

My father and the foreman held the end, but like the rest 
they leaned over the side of the boat to watch the movements 
of the white figure they could indistinctly see far below, for 
the water was of course disturbed, and our movements in the 
boats kept up a series of ripples whicli blurred the surface. 

My heart beat fast, for Bigley seemed to be down a long 
time, though it was only a few seconds before he rose rapidly 
to the surface and swam to the boat. 

"Well, my lad," cried my father excitedly, "there is nothing, 
then 1 " 

"I couldn't manage it the first time," panted Bigley. "I got 

hold of a box, but it was awlcAvard work getting it into the 
bag. I could not hold it and get the chest in too. Haul up, 
please." 

" But are you sure you can do it 1 " said my father. 

"I am certain, sir," replied Bigley; and the men began to 
haul up the bag. 

As Bigley was about to give the word to let go once more 
there came a loud "Ahoy!" from the shore; and turning my 
head I saw tliat Bob Chowne had come over and was asking 
to be fetched. 

"It is impossible," said my father — "he must wait;" and I 
know as well as if I were listening to liim that Bob was saying 
something about our always having all the fun. 

"Let go," cried Bigley; and away he went again, the weight 
drawing him down so rapidly that I felt a little envious, and as 
if I should like to make one of the trips. 

He was up again more quickly this time. 
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''Haul up/' he cried; *'it's of no use. I can't get the l)ox 
into the bag. Here, I see!" he cried, "make fust that maund 
to the rope and put the lead in there." 

He pointed, as he held on by the boat's edge, to a fish- 
basket in the stern of the boat; and as soon as the bag had 
been hauled aboard the rope was set free and fastened, scale- 
fashion, to the basket. 

Bigley's countenance brightened at this, and seizing it directly 
ho gave the word, declaring that he was all right; and away 
he Avent once more, and came uj? again so quickly that we felt 
there was something wrong. 

"What's the matter?" I cried. 

''Haul up and sec," was his reply; and as the men hauled, 
everyone held liis breath till the basket came up slowly and 
heavily to the surface. 

'* It's a box or a stone," I cried; and then I gave a shout, in 
which all the men joined, for there was a square box in the 
basket and my father lifted it out. 

"He's right! he's right!" cried my father excitedlj^. "Biglcy, 
my dear lad, I could not believe that it was true!" 

"Over with the basket, sii-,'* cried Bigley; "quick!" and he 
went down again and once more rose. 

"All ready!" he cried; and so it was, for another box was 
hauled in — another unmistakable case of our silver, for there 
were the marks upon it; and my heart beat with pride and 
pleasure at our success. 

"How do you feel]" cried my father. "Don't go down 
more than you can bear." 

" I feel like this, sir," cried Bigley seizing hold of the two 
handles of the basket and going down once more, to come up 
again almost as quickly, and another box was hauled up. 

Just then there was a cheer from the shore, and on looking 
in that direction there was the doctor now beside Bob Chownoj 
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and they evidently realised what was taking place, for both 
shouted and waved their hats. 

They would have come off to us, but there was no boat to l^e 
had nearer than Ripplemouth; so they watched us Avhile Bigley 
went down again and again till ten boxes had been recovered, 
when my father refused to let him go down any more, in spite 
of his prayers and declarations that he was all right and could 
go down as often as we liked. 

My father was determined, though, and made him dress 
himself and help row ashore with us so as to carry the chests 
up to the cottage; but as soon as they were lauded my father 
sent up to the mine and all the men were fetched to bear 
the silver up, and it was placed in safety in the restored 
cellar. 

The spot had of course been left buoyed, and a couple of men 
were awarded the task of watching the place till after dinner, 
when towards four o'clock we all went down again, Bigley 
declaring himself ready to dive. 

By this time I had come to the conclusion that I was be- 
having in a very cowardly way in letting him do all the work, 
and without saying a word I determined to quietly undress 
ready, and take the next turn. 

The doctor and Bob Chowne, who had said just what I 
anticipated, joined us this time, while everyone occupied in the 
Gap came down to see the astounding fact that the Frenchmen 
had not got the silver after all. 

We rowed out and made fast as before, and Bigley went 
down; but instead of paying any attention to his dive I let 
the others watch hitn, got ready, and then, as a fresh box was 
recovered, I leaped overboard, crying, "My turn now!" and 
swam to the basket. 

"You, Sep]" said my father in a hesitating tone. 



"Yes, father," I shouted. "Let go. 



?J 
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The men obeyed, and almost before I could realize it, I felt 
a snatch at my arms, and was dragged rapidly down. 

In spite of my preparation I was so surprised that I almost 
lost my presence of mind; but, as luck had it, the basket settled 
down close to a box, and somehow or another I got one hand 
under it and tilted it over into the basket, to whicli I was hold- 
ing on tightly the while. 

Then in a blind confused way, with the water seeming to 
thunder in my ears, I loosened my hold, and ahnost directly 
my head popped out into the fresh air, and I swam to the boat 
amidst a fuiious Ijurst of cheering. 

I felt quite ashamed, and hardly knew what was said to me, 
for the idea was strong u^^on mo that I had failed. But I had 
not, for the next minute one of the little chests was hauled up 
and into the boat, my father leaning over and patting my bare 
wet shoulder. 

"Bravo, Sep!'* he exclaimed; and those two words sent a 
glow through me, cleared away the confusion, and made mo 
think Bigley a long while down when he took his turn, I was 
so impatient to begin again. 

He was soon up, another hauled in, and this time I did not 
let the weight drag at my shoulders, but plunged with it, 
went down, shufHed a chest into the basket more easily, and 
came up. 

Then Bigley obtained another, and suggested that the next 
dive should be from the stern of the boat. 

He was quite right, and in the course of about an hour we 
had gone on turn for turn and obtained nineteen of the chests, 
so that there was only one more to recover. 

The doctor had twice over suggested that we had been too 
long in the water, but everyone was in such a state of excite- 
ment, and there was so much cheering as box after box of 
silver was recovered, that his advice was unheeded, and in the 
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midst of quite a burst of cheers I seized the basinet by the 
handles and took my fifth plunge into what seemed to be a sea 
of glowing fire, so glorious was the sunshine as the sun sank 
lower in the west. 

I knew where the last one lay, just where it had been shot 
when the boat overturned, and it was on its side in the midst 
of a number of blocks of stone tangled with weed. The boat 
had been shifted a little, and I came down right by it, turned 
it over and over into the basket; but as I did so I slipped, and 
something dark came over me. My legs passed between a 
couple of stones, and then as I tried to recover myself and rise 
the darkness increased, a strange confusion came over me, and 

then all was blank till I heard someone say: 

"Yes; he'll do now." 

My head was aching friglitfully, and there was a strange 
confused sensation in my head that puzzled me, and made me 
wonder why my feet were so hot, and why my father was 
leaning over me holding my hand. 

Then he appeared to sink down out of sight as a door was 
shut, and I heard him muttering as I tliought to himself, and 
he seemed to say something about being better that everything 
should have been lost than that have happened. 

I couldn't make it out, only that he was in terrible trouble, 
and his face looked haggard and thin as he rose up again and 
bent over me to take me in his arms as he looked closely in 
my face. 

Then, as he held me to his breast, I could feel that he was 
Bobbing, and I heard him say distinctly in a low reverent tone: 

*' Thank God— thank God!" 
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CHAPTER XLVIL— Last Memories. 



I HEARD all about it afterwards; how they had hauled up 
quickly as I did not rise to the surface, in the belief that 
I might be clinging still to the basket; but though the last 
chest was there, that was all. 

Bigley seized the handles and went down, staying so long 
that everybody grew cold with horror, and when they hauled 
up he was helpless, and with one hand holding fast to the side 
of the basket. 

It was our foreman who went down next, and managed to 
get his arm round me, where I was entangled in a tremendous 
growth of sea- weed, and with one of my legs hooked, as it were, 
between and round a piece of rock. By great good fortune 
he was able to drag me out, and rise with me to the surface, 
but so overcome tliat he could hardly take a stroke; and as for 
me, Doctor Chowne had a long battle before he could bring me 
back as it were to life. 



I have little more to tell of my early life there on the North 
Devon coast, for after that time rolled on very peacefully. 
Wo had no more visits from the French, not even from Captain 
Gualticre, and we saw no more of old Jonas Uggleston. He 
had settled in Dun(|Uorque, he told his son in his letters, and 
these always contained the advice that lie was on no account 
to leave the service of Captain Duncan, but to do his duty by 
him as an honest man. 

And truly Bigley Uggleston did do his duty by my father 
and by me, for year by year we grew closer friends, the more so 
that Bob Chowne diifted away after his course of training in 
London, and finally became a ship's surgeon. 
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As for us, ^Ye led a very uneventful life, going steadily on 
M'ith the management of the mine, wliicli never was ju'oductive 
enough to make a huge fortune, but quite sufficient to keep 
my father fairly wealthy, and give employment and bread to 
quite a little village which grew up in the Gap. 

For the recovery of the silver was the turning-point in my 
father's mining career. After that all went well. 

As I said, Jonas Uggleston never came back, but one day a 
bronzed white-headed old sailor was seated at the door of the 
smuggler's cottage when I went to call on Bigley, and this old 
fellow rose with quite a broad grin on his face. 

I stared for a moment, he was so foreigndooking with his 
clipped beard and quaintly cut garb. Then I realized who it 
was: Binnacle Bill come back to his old wife, Mother Bonnet. 

''Couldn't leave the master before," ho said. "But now 
I've come, and you'll give me a job now and then, and Master 
Bigley, I shoidd like never to go away no more." 

Binnacle Bill did not go away any more, for he was at once 
installed boatman, and bound to have boat, tackle, and baits 
ready every time Bigley and I felt disnosed to have an hour or 
two's fishing in the evening. 

If Bob Chowne came down his work grew harder, for Bob 
was as fond of fishing; as ever. He used to come to see his 
father sometimes, for he was devotedly attached to him, and 
the old doctor's place was full of the presents his son sent him 
from abroad. 

But Bob always came over to the Bay, grumbling and saying 
that he was sick of Eipplemoutli; and then he grumbled at 
old Sam and Kicksey about the dinner, or the fruit, or the 
weather, and then he used to grumble at his two old school- 
fellows as we walked along the cliff [)ath, or went out with him 

in the boat. 

"Ah, you two always were lucky fellows," he said to us one 
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day, when I told him that I was going to spend my winter 
evenings setting down my old recollections with Bigloy Uggle- 
ston's help. " Nothing to do hut enjoy yourselves, and idle, 
and write. But what's the good of doing that? Noliody will 
ever care to read ahout what such chaps as we've been, did in 
such an out-of-the-way place as this." 

" Never mind," I said, *' I mean to set it all down just as I 
can recollect; and as to anybody reading it — well, we shall sec." 

"Ah, well," said IJob, "just as you like; biit if I was a 
grumbling sort of fellow, and given to finding fault, I sliould 
say it's just waste of time." 

This was too much for Bigley, who burst into a hearty fit of 
laughter, in which I joined. 

Bob stared at us both rather sulkily for a moment, and then 
uttered his favourite ejaculation, which was "Yah!" 



THE END. 
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robiat and healthy tone pervades their pages ; and while stirring adventures, deeds o( 
daring, and Bolf-sacritioe form im iniportiuit factor in the stories, information, histori- 
cal or otherwise, constitutes a primary feature.' —CArfiSfma^ BooJcQelkr^ 16SS. 
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This is a romark- 
ablo story: full of 

vivid fancy and quaint 

originality. In its 

moat fantastic imagi- 
nings it carries ■with 
it a sense of ronlity, 

and denves a sing^i- 
lar attraction from 
that combination of 
simplicity, oii^nality, 
and subtle humour 
which is so much 

appreciated by lively 

and thoughtful chil- 
dren. ChildrQn of 

a larger growth will 

also be deeply inte- 
rested in Kitty's 
Strange jowrncy; and 
her wonderful expe- 

rioncos amidst the 

extraordinary people 

whom she meets. The 

work is profusely 11- 
luatratfid by an artist 
whoso facile pencil 

has portrayed alike 

the graceful and the 

grotesque, tlic images 
of goblin and fairy 

land and the sem- 
blances of child life. 
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BY PROFESSOR CHUROH. 



TWO THOUSAND YEAE8 AGO: 

Or, The Adventures of ii Eoman Eoy. By Professor A. J. 
Church, Author of ^'Stories from the Claesics." With 12 full- 
page Illustrations by Adrten Marte, in black and tint. 
Ci'own 8vOj cloth elegant, olivine edges, Qs. 

Prof. Chiireh has m this story soug-ht to revivify that most interesting 
period^ the last days of the Roman Republic. The horo of the story, Lucius 
Mariufj, is a young Koman who has a very chequorod career, beinj? now 
a captive in the hands of Spurtacus, again an officer on board a vessel de- 
tailed for the suppression of the pirates, and anon a captive once more, on 
a pirate ship. He escapes to Tarsus, Is taken prisoner in the \^'ar with 
Mithradates, and detained by the latter in Pontus for a number of years, 

Whilo boys will follow with the deepest interest the career of Lucius, 
they will jfain a clear insight into the history and .life of the ancient 
Roman world. 



"Adventures well worth the tolling. 
The book is extremely entertainjiig as 
well as useful, and there Is a wonderful 
freshness in tli© Roman scenes and 

characters," — The Titnett. 

*' Entertaining in the highest degree 
from beginning to end, and full of ad- 



venture which is all the livelier for its 

close connection with history."— .Spsc- 
tator. 

'* We know of no book which will tlo 
more to make the Romans of tliat day 
live ngaiu for the English reader."— 
Guardian. 



BY PROFESSOR POUOHET. 



THE UNIVEB8E: 

Or the Infinitely G-reat and the Infinitely Little. A 

Sketch of Contrasts in Creation, and Marvels revealed and 

explained by Natural Science. "^^ F. A. Fouchet, m.d. 
Illustrated by 273 Engravings on wood. 9th Edition, medium 

8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 75. Oc?.; morocco antique, 165. 

The object of this Work is to inspire and extend a taste for natural 
science. It is not a learned treatise, but a simple study. The title adopted 
indicates that the iiiithor has gathered from creation at large, often con- 
trasting' the smallest of its productions with the mightiest. 



"%Te can honeatly oommend ihiti 
work, which ia admlralily^ as it is copi- 
ously Illustrated, "—rij/ws. 

"As interesting as the most exdtltif:; 

romance, and a gi-eat deal more likely 
to be remembered to good purpose."— 
Standard. 



" f^onrcely any liook in French or in 
English is so IJki^ly to stimulate in the 
youTiff an interest Jn tlie physical ^^^v^f^- 

meT)a.."—FoTtnighth/ Review. 

"Tiio volume, niid it is a splendid 

one, will serve ns a {looil pioneer to more 

exact studies."— Satttrdaj/ Review, 
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BY G. A. HENTY. 

"Suiely Mr. Ilenty should understand boys' tiisti-s butter tliaii any man living." 

_^_ —^'^'■^ rimes. 

THE YOUNG CARTHAGINIAN: 

A Story of the Times of Hannibal. By G. A. Henty. With 12 

fiiU-page Illuatrations by C. J- StanilanDj RJ. Crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, (is. 

When boys at school read of the histoi-y of the Punic Wars their apprecia- 
tion of the meritiS of the stnigg'le between the RomaM and Cai'tha^'inmns 
is usually slight. That it was at firat a struggle for empii'O, and aftei-warda 
one for existence on the purt of Carthage, that Hannibal was a great and 
Bkilful general, that he defeated the Romans at Trcbia, Lake Trasiroenus, 
and OanncOj and all but took Rome^ uud that the Romftne behaved with 
bad faith and great cruelty at the capture of Carthage, represente pretty 
nearly the smn total of their knowledge. 

To let them know more about this momentous struggle for the empire of 
tho world Mr. Honty has written this story, which not only gives in graphic 
style a brilliant dof^oription of a most intorosting period of liistory^ but is a 
talfi of exciting adventure euro to sooure tho interest of the i^eader. 

TEE LION OF THE NOBTH. 

A Tale of Gustavua Adolphus and the 'Wai's of Religion. By 

G. A. He^ty. With 12 full-page Illustrations by John 
ScuOnbsrg, in black aud tint. Crowu Svo, clotli elegaut^ 

olivine edges, Qs. 

In this story Mr. Hoiity gives tho histury of the first part of tho Thirty 
Yoara* War, a 8trui»;glo unpreoodontGd in loiiglh, in tho fury with which it 
was caiTied on, and in tho temblo do&tniotioii and ruin whioh it causod. 

The issue had ite importance, which luxa exteiidcd to the prudent day, as 
it established religious freedom hi Germany, The ai'my of the chivalrous 
Kiiig of Sweden, the prop and maintenance of the Protestant cause, 'was 
largely composed of Scotchmen, and amongf these was the hero of the 
stovy. The chief interest of the tale turns on the gl'cat stiliggle between 
Gustavus and his chief opponents Walleiistein, Tilly, and Pnppenheim. 



"Aswemightexpeotfrom Mr. Henty 
the tale is a clever aiul Instructive 
piece of history, and as boys may be 

trusted to read it co iiscientiousJy, they 
can hardly fail to be proAted ae well oa 

pleased."— Z'Ae Tiims. 

"A praiseworthy attempt to Interest 
British youtli in the great deeds of the 
Scotoh Bi'igade in tlm ivara of Oiista- 



vus AdolphuB. Mackay, Hupburn, nnd 
l^Euni'u live ngaln in Mr. Ilenty's pages.as 
those deserve to live whose disciplined 

bands forniod reaWy the gei'in of the 
modern British B.vmy ." ^•Atheno^uiti. 

"k stirring story of stirring tinies. 
This bool: should hold a place amonff 
the clasaics of youthful Action. "— United 

Service C/itgctit'. 
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BY G. A. HENTY. 

"Jdr. iieiit^' UC& a boy^ £tur> tuiJtu' jStaiidb hx tlie verj^ foreiiius^t raJik," 



WITH WOLFE IN CANADA: 

Oi'j The "VViuuiug of a Continent. By G. A. Henty. "With 
12 fuU-pagy Illustr^itionsi by UoRUon Browke. CVowii 8vo, 

cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

In the present volume Mr. Henty has endeavoured to give the details 
of the principal events in the struggle between Bntain and France for 
supremacy on tho North American eontinont. The importanco of this 
struggle can scai'culy bo overrated, as on the issue of it depended not 
only the destinies of North America, hut to a large extent those of the 
mother countries themselves. The fall of Quebec dueided that the Anglo- 
Saxon race should predominate in tho New World, that Brittiin, and not 
France, sliould take the lead among the nations, and that Engtish com- 
ni&i'CG, the Etiglitih language, and Englibh literature, ehould spread right 
round the globe. AVhile thus of the greatest signilicance, tliis episode from 
the world's history lends itself pre-eiumently to tlie roaiantic stylo of treat- 
ment of which Mr, Henty is master. 



WITH CLIVE IN INLIA: 

Ox the Eeginiiiiiga of an Enipiie. By G. A. Henty. With 
12 fiill-jnigw Illustrations bj' Gordon BkownKj in black aud 

tint. Crown 8vo, cloth ele^unt, olivine edges, 6a 

Th<^ period between the landhig of Clivo as a young writer in India and 
the close of his career "was critical and eventful in the extreme. At its 
commencement the English were traders existing on sufferance of the 

native pnuocs. At its close they were mastcre of Bengal and of the gi'eater 
part of Southern India, The author has given a full and accurate account 
of the events of that stirnng time, and battlea and siegea follow each other 
in rapid succession, while he combinoa with his narrative a tale of daring 
anil ftdvonturo, which gives a lifelike interest to tho volume. 



^'lutlud book Mr. Hdnby ha«o<.>Jitnv0d 
tu e.vceej hinjstilf in stirrin^f adveiitui'ea 
aud tUrillinj;6ltuatioii5. Theplctui^aadd 
gre-itly to tlie interest of the book." — 

Sutnrdaf/ Review, 

' 'Aniontf n ritera of fituriea of advdntura 
for boys Mr. Henty standi^ in the very 
fli-st rank, and Mr, Gordon BrowneoecU' 

pi«*i a similar phioo with his ponoiL . , . 
ThoAt» who know Aom^tliiug about ludiu 



will be the niofit ready to tiiaak Air, 
llenty fur glviug them tills instiuctive 
volume to pluco In tlie hands ol their chil- 
dren/' — Af^adtt/tty. 

*^ lie haa taken a period of Indian His- 
tory of the mOftt vital impoituncei and he 
has embroidered on the Insturical facts 
a story which of Itself Is deeply intereet- 

iiig. Young people assni-edly will be de- 
lighted with the volwiwi^," ^^HcotMtnan, 
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" Tlie brightest of all the living wriiet-s whose oitice it is to taicliant the boys." 

— Cfifistiun Leader, 

THROUGH THE FllAY: 

A Story of the Lucldite Kiots. By G. A. Hen'ty. Wit]i 12 full- 
page Illustrations by H. M. Paget, in black and tiut. Crowu 

bvo, cloth elegant, olivine edgts, 65. 

The author in thia stoiy has followed the linos whicli he worlceii out so 
BUCcewfuUy in Facint) iJeaih. As in that story he sliows that there are 
victories to be won in peaceful Holds, and that stomlf ii stness and tenacity 
are viftuos which toll in the lon^ run. The story is laid in Yorkshire at the 
oomiiieucomoub of thu present century^ when the high price of food iuduoed 
by the war and the introduction of machinery drove the working-classes 
to de&pemtiou, and caused them to Umd themselves in that wide-spread 
org:anization known as the Luddlte Society. There is an abundance of 
adventure in the tale, but its chief interest lies in the character of the 
hero, and the manner in which by a combination of circumstances he is 
put on trial for his life, but at last comes victorious "tlirough the fray." 

"Mr. Henfcy inspires a love nnrl ad- 

miratiouforBtrnightforwardness, truth. 
and courage. This la one of the best of 



the many good books Mr. Heuty has 

produned, and deserves to be classed 
with his Facing Death."— Stmutard. 



" The intereat of the atory never flaga. 

Were we to ()ropose a coniptdtltion for 
the best list of novel writers for boys 
we have little doubt tliat Mr. Henty's 

name would stand fiTBt."— Journal of 

Education. 



TRUE TO THE OLD FLAG: 

A Tale of the American War of In<IepeiKlerice. By Q. A. 
Henty. "With 12 full-page Illustrations by Gordon Browne, 

in black and tint. Crown 8vo^ cloth elegant, olivine edgea^ G«. 

In this story the author has gone to the accounts of English officers who 
took part in the conflict, and lads will find that in no war in which British 
soldiers have been engaged did they behave with greater courage and 
pfood conduct. The historical jxirtion of the book being accompanied with 

nnmerouB thrilling adventures with tho redskins on the shoreN of Lake 
Huron, a .story of exciting- int«rG.?fc is intorwovon ivith theg-eneral narrativo 
and carried through tho book. 

"Sir. G. A. Htinty'a extensive pereonal 
exii*'"'*""® ^^ adventures and moving 

incidents hv flood and field, comhined 
with a gifb of pioUiresque narrfitive, 

makQ his tjouka always welcome vlaitoiv 
In the home circle/'— Z»a«y NtwSn 
*' Very sui^srior in everyway. Tliebnok 

j« almcwt nnjqns in it« o]a» in faAvjng 
illuatrHtiva mapa'*— Sa^uj^c^rff/ Rtvi^w. 



"Does Justfofl to the iiluck ami defer- 
mlnation of t)»o British soUUern (luring 

tho nnfortnnatQ struggle BtgHiust Aincri" 
oan emAncipAtioii, Tha goii of an Amari- 

can loyalUt^ who reniaiDg true to ouvilag, 
fkllfi among the hostile rerlsklna In that 
very Hiiron wnntry which lias been en- 

rl^Ared tn 110 by fche ©Tplnft* of iJAivk- 
eya and Chin^^auhgoak/*— T/i« ^ivma. 
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BY G. A. HENTY. 

Mr, Henty's books never full to intereat boy Te&den"—A€ad€my. 



IN FREEDOM'S CAUSE: 

A Story of Wallace and Bruce. By G. A. HE>'Tr. With 
12 fuU'i>age Illustrations by Gordon Browne, iu black and 
tint. Crowu 8vo, cloth elegant, oliviue edgeSj 6«, 

In thia story the author relates tho stirring tale of the Scottish War of 
Independenoo, The extraordinary valour and personal prowess of Wallace 
and Bniee i-ival the dueds of the mythical heroos of chivalryj and indeed 
at one time Wallaoe was ranked with theao Icf^'ondary personages. The 
reBoaroheaof modern historians have shown, however^ that ho was a living, 
breathing man— and a valiant champion. The hero of the talo fought under 
both Walkoe and Bruce, and while the strictest histonoal accuracy has 
been maintained with respect to public events, the work is full of ^'hair- 
breadth 'scapos" and wild adventure. 



"5[r, Ileiity has broken new ground 
as ftn historical novelijit. His tale Is ftUl 

of stirring action, aiid will commend 
itself to hoy m J* ^AiJieuatiLm, 

*'lt is wiitteu in the author's l^et 
btyle. FuU of the wildest ixnd must 
remarkable achievemeuts^ it is a tale of 
grerit intoreat, wliich a >Joy, once he haa 



begun it| will not ^^'iIIing]J' put on one 
side."— 27t^ Schoohnaster, 

"Boaroel; anywhere have we Been in 
prose a moi^ lucid anU siiirit stirring 
description of Eanuockburu than the one 
with which tkft autl^ct fittingly clo&C6 hlB 

volume." — Dumf'viis Stayidm'd. 



UNDER DRAKE'S FLAG. 

A Tale of the Spnuisli Main, By O. A, Heuty. Illustrated 
by 12 full-page Pictures by Gordojt Browne, in black and 

tiut- Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine eJgeSj 6s. 

A story of the days when England and Spain strug^glod for the supre- 
macy of the sea, and Enjjland carried off tho palm- The heroes soil as lads 
with Drake in tho expedition in which the Paeific Ocoan wiis first seen by 
an Engliahman from a tree-top on the Isthmns of Panama, and in his g;roat 
voyage of circuninavit^^ation- Tho historioal portion of the story is abso- 
lutely to ho rehed uponj hnt thi^, although very nseful tohiclbi, will perhaps 
be Iqh& attractive tliau tho gruat variuty of uxcitlng adventiira through 
which the young adventurers pasb iu tho oour^o of tlioh* voyagos. 



"A fltJrrfng; book of Drake's time, »ind 
juBt »ncli a book as the youth of this 

maritirae country are likely to prise 
Inghly/*— D«iiy TeUgrapJu 

" Ne<l In the coils of the bo*vcoii strict or 
ia a wondermi picture, A boy mnst be 



hai-d to please If he wlslies for anythinE 
more exciting."— i*(ili Mall Gazette. 

*'A book of adventure, where tlie hero 

moetawith exjieri^iiod enough one would 
think to turn his hair gray."— //ariJ^r's 
Monthly Magazine. 
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BY G. A. HENTY. 

Mr. Henty is tlie prince of story-tellers for hoy »."—She,0eld Independent. 



THE BRAVEST OF THE BRAVE: 

Or, "With Peterborough iu Spain. By G. A. IIkkty, Witli 
8 full-page Illustrations by H. M. Paget. Crown 8vO; clotli 
elegant, 55. 

Inhere are few great leaders whose lives and actions have so completely 
fallen into oblivion as those of tho Earl of Poterljoroug'h. This ia largely 
diie to the f.ict tliat thoy were ovorshadowoJ by the glory and successes 
of Marlborougli. His career as General extended over little more than 
a year, and yet, in that time, he showed a goniiis for warfare which has 
never been aurpassod, and performed feats of dai'ing worthy of tho loaders 
of chivalry. 

Round tho fortunes of Jack Stilwoll, tho hero, and of Peterborough, Mr. 
Henty has woven an interestiug and instiiietive narrative deseriptivo of 
thifs portion of the War of the Spanish Succession (1705-G). 



TITE DRAGON AND THE RAVEN: 



Or, The Days of King Alfred. By G. A. Henty. With 8 fuU- 
])age Illustrations by C. J. Stas;iland^ R.I., in black aud 
tint. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 5s. 

In this story the author gives au account of the desperate struggle 
between Saxon and Dane for supremacy in England, and pi'esouts a vivid 
picture of the misery and ruin to which tho country wau reduced by tli© 
ravages of the aea-wolvos. The hoi-o of the story, a young Saxon thane, 

takes part in all the battles fought by King Alfred, and the ineidonts in 
his career are uuusually vaiied and exciting. He hi driven from his liome, 
takes to the sea and resists the Daues ou their own element, and being 
pursued by them up the beine, is present at the long aud desperate sieg-c 
of Paris. 



" rorhaps the best story of the early 

days of England wliiuh lias yet beuu 
tuld. "—Oowrt Jonrndl. 

"A well-built surerstructaie of fic- 
tion on an interesting substratum of 
fact. Treated in a manner most attrac- 
tive to the boyish reader. "—A thenannn. 

"k atory that may juitly he itylod 
rutnarkablo. Boys, iu reading it, will be 
Rurprlscdtoilud how Alfred persevered, 
throniih years of bloodshed and times 



of peace, to rescue his people from the 

tlu'flldom of tlie Danes. We hope tlie 
book will soon be widely known in all 

our adwola."— Schoolmaster. 

"AVe know of no popular book In 
which the stU'rlng Incidents of the reign 

of tlie heroic Saxon king are made ac- 
cessible to young readers as they are 
here. Mr. Henty has made a book which 
will afford much delight to hoys, and Is 
of genuine historic ya.\w."— Scotsman. 
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BY G. A. HENTY. 

" Mr. Ut»ijty in uiie uf the bust ol story-tollers for young yteo'^l9."—Spectator. 



A FINAL RECKONINQ: 



A Tale uf Bush Life iu Austialia. By G. A. Henty. "With 
8 fuli-iJiige lUu8tration» by "VV, B. Wollj:n. Crown 8vo, 
clutk elegant, bs. 

In thiij book Mr. Honty has again loft the battlefields of history and has 
written a story of adventure iu Austi'alia iu the eai'ly days of its settlement, 
when the buah-riwigers and the uiitivea constituted a real and fonnidablo 
danger. 

The hero, a young English lad, after rather a stormy boyhood, emigrates 

to Australia, where he geta employment as an officer in the moimted jiolice. 
A few years of active work on the frontier, where he has many a brush 
with both natives and bush-rangers, gain him pi-omotion to a captaincy. 
In that post he greatly distinguishes himself, and finally leaves the service 
and settles down to the peaceful life of a squatter. 



ST. GEORGE FOB ENGLAND.- 



A Tale of Cresay and Poitiers, By G. A. Henty. With 8 full- 
page Illustrations by Gordon Buownk, iu black and tiut. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 55. 

No portion of Eng^lish history is more crowded with great oventj^ than tliat 
of the reign of Edward III. Creasy aud Foitier^ hud France prostrate at 
the feet of England; the fcjpaiush fleet was dispersed an<i destroyed by a 
naval battle as remarkable in its incidents as was that which broke up the 
Armada in the time of Elizabeth, Em-ope was ravaged by the dreadful 
plague known as the Black Death, and France was the scene of the terrible 
peasant rising called the Jacquerie. All these stirring events are treated 
by the author in SL Otovifi^ Jkir England, The hero of the story, although 
of good family, begins life as a Londoa apprentice^ but after oountless 
adventuraa and perilB, become)^ by valour and good conduot the gquire^ 
and at lust the trusted friend of the Blauk Prinee. 



" A story of very great Interest for boys. 
In his own forcible style the author hfis 

endsavoiii'sd to hIidw that iletarniiitation 
and enthusiasm can aoooioplish ni&rvel- 

Iqus reaults; that courage ia giaueraUy 
accompanied by mas;nanlmity and gentle- 
nesfl,nTiil thut It la tlieparentofii&irlyall 

the other virtues, sinoe hut few nf them 
Mn he irartiaod without \l"^Pail Mail 



" Mr. Henty hasdevoloped for hhiiself 
a type of historical novel for hoys ivhlch 
l)i(l5 fair to snpplemsut, on their behalf, 
the hietotioal lahoursof Sir Walter Scott 

in thd land of fiction/'— £ra}u/arcj, 

"Mr. Henty as a hoy a storyteller 
j-tsinds in the very foremost rank. With 

pleutyaf BC5^« to work upon he has pro- 
diioed a strnng itory at once iiistnmtive 

and tiUtertaining/*-0^^a^ffcic Herald. 
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BY Q. A. HENTY. 

"Among writei'S of Btories of adventure fur boys Mr. Iljiity staiKUiu the very 
fii'st rank/' — Academy. 



FOB NAME AND FAME: 

Or, Through Afghan Passes. By G. A. Hbnty. With 8 full- 
page lUustnitions by Gordon Buowke^ in bUujk and tint. 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 6«. 

This is an iutorosting etoiy of the last war in Afghanistan. The horo, 
after being wreckod and going through many stirring adventures among 
the Malays^ finds his way to Calcutta, and enlists in a i*©giment proceed- 
ing to join the anny at the Afghan passes. Ho accompanies the force 
undor Gonoral Roberta to the PeiwAr Kotal^ is wounded, taken priaoner^ 
and carried to Cabul, whence he is ti^ansferi^ed to Oandahar^ and takes 
part in the final defeat of the army of Ayoub Khau, 



"]hlr, Henty'B pen is never more effec- 
tively employed than wlieii he is de- 
acrlbins InciUeiits of warfare. The best 

feature of the book— apart frum the 
interejst of its scenes of adventure— is 

Its honest elTurt to do justke to the 
patriotism of the Afghan people."-- 
Daily Nexi'B. 
"Here we have not only a rousing 



story, replete with ah the varied forms 
of excitement of a caiiipafgu, but an lu- 
structlve liistory of a recent war, and, 

ivhnt is still more useful, an account of 
a territory and its inhabitants which 

must for a Iouk time possess a supreme 
interest for Kngll&hmeu, aa being the 
key to our InUlan Empire,"— Giflyjow 

Herald. 



BY SHEER PLUCK: 

A Tale of the Ashanti War- By G. A. Henty. With S full-pLige 
Illustrations by Gordon Browne^ in black ami tint, Orowu 

8vo, cloth elegaiat, 5^. 

The Ashanti Campaign seems hut an event of yesterday, but it happened 
"wheD the generation now rising up were too young to have made them- 
selves acquainted with Its incidents. The author has woven, in a tale of 
thrilline: interest, all the details of the campaign^ of \vhich ho was himself 
a witness, Hife Iscro, after many exciting advcntuiTs in the interior, finds 
himself at Coomassie just before the outbreak of the war^ is detained a 

prisoner by the king-, is sent down with the army which invaded the Britisli 
Protoctorato^ oscapes^ and accompanies tiie Eng-lish expedition on their 
march to Coomassie. 



*' Mri ITenty keetis up his reputation aft 
a writer ofboys' stories. 'Bf Sheer Pluck' 
Will bo eagerly re^d."— 4(/wnaum, 

*'The >Took is one which will not only 
■u&iiiln, but add to Mr Heut/n i-eputa< 



^'Written with a simpk directneu, 
force, and purity of style woiihy of De- 
foe. Morally, tUeVjook is everything that 

could bo doriir*sd, setUng btsfore the boys 
a bright and brauing iiiotil of tha Rngliiftii 
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BY G. A. HENTY. 

"Mr. Ileuty's books ai'c always wekome visitors in llie liorae Givcle."— Daily 
News. 

FACING DEATH: 

Or the Hero of the Vaiighiin Pit. A Tale of the Coal Muies. 
By (jr. A. HENTr. Witli 8 £ull-i)age Ulustratious by Gordon 
Browne, in black and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 65. 

** Facing Death '* is a story with a purpose. It is intended to show that 
a lad who makes itp hiM mind firmly and resolutely that he will rise in life, 
and who is prepared to face toil aiifl ridievilo and hard^ship to caiTy out Mb 
determination, is sure to succeed. The here of the story is a typical British 
boy, dogged, earnest, gcnerou?^, and though *'shamefucod" to a degree, ia 
ready to face death in the di^^cUargc of duty. His ig a clmracfcer for imita- 
tion by boys in uvcry stixtion, 

or schoolmaster ia on the look-out for a 
good book to give aa a prteent to a boy 

wlio is worth liiA salfc, this la tlie book 
\va would rtACommend.** ^Standard, 



"TluB talo iu well written and well 
Ulusti-ated, and Ihero is much reixllty In 

the liluinicterB,"^^ theiif^um. 

"If any father, godfather^ clergyman, 



yjbnjS on the beach. 

By G. A. Henty. Witli 2 full-joiige 111 uatrat ions. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, l5. 6c^. 

" This little book should find special roniftnce and adventure, are admirably 
favour among hoys. The yarns oi'o utilijulated to foster ii manly Bpirit,"^ 
apiiii by old sailoi's, and while full uf The Eiiho. 



BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 



IN THE KING'S NAME: 

Or the Cmise of the Kestrel By G. Manville I'enn. Illus- 
trated by 12 fnll-page Pictures by GoiiuoK BrowkEj in black 
and tint. Crown 8vOj cloth elegmit; olivine edges, 65. 

"In the King's Kamo" is a spirited story of the Jnoobite times, con- 
ceniing tho advoiitures of Hilaiy Leigh, a young naval officor in the 
proventive servioQ off the ooaut of Sussex, on board the Kestrel. Leigh 
is taken prisoner by the adherents of the Pretender, amongst whom is an 
early friend and patron who dchiires to spare the lad's life, but will not release 
him. Tlic narrative is full of exciting and often humorous iiicident. 

"Mr. Penn has won a foremost iilaoe "Told with the freshneM and verve 
among wri tars far buyi. 'lu the King's whioh oharaoteriza all Mr. Fenu'a writ- 
Name* is, we think, the best of all his ing» aud put him iu the front nink uf 
i»roductions In this field."— i>oi/y JTeiM. writers for hoys.'*~-Standai'd. 
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BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 

"Mr. Mnnvillo Penn may be regarded as the successor in boyhood'8 affections 
of Captain 3[ayD0 Keitl."— J.cac2emj/. 



DEVON BOYS: 

A Tale of the North Shore. By Geokge Manville Fenn. With 

12 full-page Illustrations by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, 

cloth elegant, olivine edges, 65. 

Tho advonturos of Sep Duncan and his school frionds take jilaco in the 
early part of the (3 eorgiau era, during tho wars between England and Franco. 
The seeno is laid on the picturesque rocky coast of North Devon, whore the 
three lads p!,iss through many perils both afloat and ashoro. Fishormon, 
smugglers, naval ofEicers, and a stern old country surgeon play their parts 
in tho story, which is one of honest adventure with the mastering of difil- 
culties in a wholesome manly way, mingled witli sufficient excitement to 
satisfy the most exacting reader. The discovery of the British silver mine 
and its working up and defence take up a largo portion of the story. 



BBOTFNSMITH'S BOY. 

By George Manville Fenn. With 12 fnll-]mge ninetrntiong 
hj Gordon Browne, in black and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant^ olivine edges, 6^. 

The career of *' BrowuBmith's Boy" embraoea tho homo ftdventixrepi of 
nn orphan, who, having fonnod tho acquaiiitanoo of an flcoontrio old gnr- 
denoVi accepts hi» offer of a homo and finds that thcra is plenty of romance 
in u g'arden, and much excitement even in a journey now and then to 
town. In a half-savage Ind he finds a friend who shows his love and fidelity 
principally by pretending to be an enemy. Tn " Brownfimith's Boy " there 
Is abundance of excitement and trouble within four walls. 



^"Brownsmlth'ft Boy' excels nU the 

numerous 'juvenile ' hookB that the 
present Beaaou has yet proiluteiL" — 

Academy. 

"Jlr. Fenn'a books are among the 
best, If not altosetlier the best, of the 

stories for boys, ifr, Fenn is at his best 
in *Erownfimith*fi Boy/ Tlie story is a 

thoroughly manly and healthy one."— 
Pictorial World, 

*' ' Brownsmith's Boy ' must rank 
nmong the few undeniably good boys' 
books. He will be a very dull boy iu- 



(teed who lays It down without wlshhig 

tlmt it hnd gone on for at least 100 
pages moret'' — North Britigh MaiL 

*' Is every way a charming book for 
young people. Tlie author has much 

of the inventiveness of the well-known 
French wiiter Jules Verne; indeed, he 
is in the front rank of writers of Btories 
for boys. Pai^cnts especially ought to 
be very thankful to him for providing 

tlioir sons with so much wholesome and 
fascinating oinuBement in the way of 
}\i^T9,U\VG"— Liverpool Mercury. 
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BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 

' There is a freshness, a buoyancy, a heartlnras about Mr. Feiin's v, titlagi" — Standard. 



THE GO LB EN MAGNET: 

A Tale of tlie Laud of tlie Iiicas, By G. Manville Fenn. 

With 12 fiill-pMge Pictures by Goiidon Browne^ in black and 
tint, Crown 8vo, clotli elegant, olivine edges, 6a. 

The tale is of a romantic lad, who loavos home to seek his fortune in 
South America by endeavouring to clisacovor somo of that treasure "which 
legends declare was ages ago hidden to preserve it from the S23anlBli in- 
vaders. He ifj accompaDiod by a faithfid companion, who^ in the ca}>acity 
both of comrado and honohman^ does tnio gervico, and bhows the dogged 
courage of the English lud during the strange advontureti which befall them. 



"Toll! with Rilmirnhlo force and 
fitrengbh. Few men otlier tlian ]VIr. FeTin 

havd the capacity for telling iiioh Btories 
as this."— )?cfsnuni. 



"There could be no more welcome lire- 
flttiit for a boy. There la not a dull imge, 

ami many will be r^ad with breiitblesft 



BUNYIP LAND: 

The Story of a Wild Journey in New Guinea. By G, Man- 

viLLB Penn, With 12 fuU-piige Illustrations by Gordox 

Browne. Crown Sro, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6*- 

*' Bunj'ip Land " is the story of an eminent botanist, who ventures into 
the interior of New Guinea in his search for new plants, Yeara pass awny, 

and he does not return; and though supposed to be dead, his young wife 
and son refuse to heliove it; and as soon as ho is old enough young Joe 
goGS in searoh of liis father, aoGompaniod by Jimmy, a native black. Their 
adventui'os are many and exciting, but after numerous penis thoy disoovor 
the lost one, a pnJi;oner among the blacks, and brin^ him home iu triumph. 



^* Mr, Pgtiii deaervea ilie tlmnka of 

ereiyhoily for ^Bunyipjjand'aml 'Meu- 
hfirdoc/ anJ we may veiiture to pvomiae 
that a fjutet week may be rwkoned on 

whilst thoyonngfttera have huoIl fViBolnat- 
ing literature provided for their even- 
ings' umiiiitiment,"- Spectator', 



'* One of the heat tales of adventiira 

produced by any liviii^^vriteL^ combining 
the inventiveness of Jule3 Verne, and the 
tH»lWity of character and carnestnese of 

Bpirit which have nmdo the EiigliRh viw- 
torioiiA in bq many fields of lAbour and 

i^&durcli.*' — IJidly ChronideM 



A TEBBIBLE COIFABB, 

By G. Maztville Fen^j. "VVitli 2 full-page Illustrations in black 

and tint. Crown SvOj cloth extra, \e. 6(1. 

The tale of a lad who never bounced, brag'ged, or bullied. When the 
testing time came, however, the " coward" was found to 1*)C the one who 
distanced all by his cool imflincMng English courage. 

"Just siK-h a tale as boys will tlelight to reatl, and as they are certain to profit 

}iy."—AJ}€r<ic€n Journal 
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BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 

"Mr, Fenn Is In the front rank of writers of stories for boy5."'~Liverpool 
Mer&iiry. 



YUSSUF THE GUIDE: 

Being the Strange Story of the Travels in Asia Minor of Bunie 
the Lawyer, Preston the Professorj and Lawrence tlie Sick. 

By G. MANvitLE l'£Ny. Witli 8 full-page Illustrations by 

John Schonbbrg. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, 5«. 

Deals with, the stirring incidents in tlie career of Lawrence Grange, a 
lad who has been alnit>.st g-ivon over by the doctors, but who rapidly 
recovers health and strongth in a journey through Asia Minor with his 
gnardiana "The Professor" and "TIio Lawyer." Yussuf is then* yuidcj 
and in their journoying's through tlie wild niountain reg-ion in search of 
the anoiont citioi^ of tho Greoks and Romans they penetrate where law is 
disregarded, and finally fall into tlie hands of brigands. Their adventures 
iu this rarcly-travoi"sod romantic region arc many, and culminate in the 
travellers bein^ snowed np for the winter in the mountains, from which 
tUey escape wtiilc their captors arc waiting for the ransom that does not 
come. 



MEN 11 ABB C: 

A Story of Cornish Nets niul Minea, By G. Manville Fenn, 

With 8 full-page Illustrations by C. J, Stakiland, RJ., in 

black and tint. Crown 8vo^ cloth elegant^ 5^. 

The scene of this st<jry of boyish aspiration and adventure is laid among; 
the granite pilea and tors of Cornwall. Here araongftt the hardy, honest 
fishermen and miners the two London hoys are inducted into the secrets of 
fishing in thu great bay, they lonm how to catch mackerel, pollack, and conger 

with the lino, and aro present at tho haulinfj of the nets, although not with- 
out incurring many serious risks. Advontures are pretty plentiful, but 
the story has for its stronfr baso tho development of character of the three 
boya> There is a pfood dti^d of quaint character throug-hout, and the 
fiketehoK of Comiah Ufu and local colouring are hanod upon experience in 
the bay, whose 6shinif villag^e is called here Menlmrdoo- This is a thor- 
oughly English story uf phases of life but little touched upon in boys' 
literature up to the present titno. 



"They are real Ih-ing bnya, ^vith the 
Tirtnen and faults wlii*?h oharaotevixe th© 
tranflitiou ahigs between hnyliuoil tUKt 
manhood. Tlie Conii»U fl&liennen are 
<ltawn from life, they ;ire racy of the soil, 
ialt with tho iea wttt«r, and they staiul 

out from the pngra in their j«Tseys and 



sen bnots all sprinkled with Mlvery \W- 

ohanl nonlea/' — 8/*9'etatm\ 

'SMr. Fenn hns written msfiy iKinkBin 
hi» time; he has not offcTi ^vritteu one 
whtcli for genuine merit ns a Ptory for 
young; pe^^i^le will excMd tlii?,"— 5roM- 
man. 
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BLAOKIB AND SON'b BOOKS FOTl YOUNG PEOPLE. 



BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 

"No one can find his way to the heoits of liids more readily tlmn Mr. Fenii."— 
NoHinghmn Guanlidn, 

VATIENCE WINS: 

Or, War in the Works. By G. Manvili.e Fenn. With 8 full- 
page THnstrations by Gordon Browne, in black and tint. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, X^s, 

Thifl 19 a graphic nan^ativ© of factory lifo in tha Blnck Country. Tho 
hero, Cob, and his throo unole?, enginoors, machinists, and inventors, go 
down to AiTowfiold to sot up "a works," Tliey find, how^ever, that the 
workmen, through prejudice and ignoranoo, aro dotormined to have no 
new-fangled maohniory, Aftor a ftoricsa of narrow escapes and stinging 
enconnterSj the workmen by degrees find tliat no nialico is borne against 
them, and at Inst admiration takes tho phico of hatred- A groat business is 
built up, and its foundation is laid ow tho good-will of tho nion. 



"An excellent story, llie interest be- 
ing siistahicfl from first to last. This 
is, both in its intention and the way 

Ui6 Btory 13 toUl, ono ot the bd^t books 
of Its kind which has come before us 
this y eat."— Saturday Review, 

" ilr Fenu is at his best in ' Patience 
Whis/ It is sure to prove acceptable 
to yottthf al readers, and will give a good 
idea of that Avhic-h was the real state of 



one of our largest manuracturing towns 

not many years tiQo.'^—Gvardiaii. 

*' Mi\ Kenn has written many a book 
for boys, but never has he hit upon a 
happior plan tlinn in writing this story 
of Yorkshire factory life. The whole 
book, from page i to 352, Is all aglow 

with lifSj the scenes varying continu- 
ally with kaleidoscopio Tapidity/'— 
Pall Malt Gazatto. 



NAT THE NATURALIST: 

A Boy's Adventnrea in the E*ifttevn £^en«. By (r. Manville 
Fenn. lUuatrated by 8 fnll-imge Pictures by Gordon Browne, 
in Itlack and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, bs. 

Tliis 1!!* a pleasant stoiy of a lad who has a great desire to g:o abroad to 
seek specimens in natural history, and has that dc^irc gratified. The 

boy Nat and his nncle Dick go on a voyage to the remoter islands of 
tho Eastern »eas, and thoir adventures there are told in a truthful and 
vastly intcrosting fashion, which will at once attract and maintain tho 
earnest attention of young readers, Tho doHoription?* of Mr. Ebony^ thoir 
black comrade, and of the scenes of savage lifo, aro full of gfeniiine humour. 



'* Mr. sranviue Fenn lias here hit upon 
a oapital idea. . , , This is among the 

best of the boys* books of the season."^ 

" This sort of book encourages inde- 
|«ndonce of character, develops resource, 

aiui teaches a boy to keep hiseyes open,'' 
-^Saturday Rnmio. 



" We can conceive of no mow attrnc- 
ttve present for a young naturalist/^— 

Land ff«{i Wnttr. 

'^The late Lord Palmerston used to 
say that one use of wnr va^ to teiuh 
geogmphy; such books as thfs teach H 

in fi more harmless nnd cheaper wpy,"^ 
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BY HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 

*' Mr. G. A. Henty lias found ft fomilUablo rivid in Mr. Cviliiigwood"— Academy. 



THE LOG OF THE ''FLYING FISH," 

A Story of Aerial and Submarine Peril aud Adventure. By 

Harry Collingwood. With 12 fuli-pag© Illustrations by 

Gordon Bkownb. Crown 8vo, cloth eleguiit, oliviue edges, 0^. 

In this story tlie aim of the author has been, not only to interest and 
amuse, hut also to stimulate a taste for scientific stiuly. Ho has utilized 
natural soienco as a peg whereon to hong the web of a nnrrativo of absorb- 
ing interest, intorwettving therewith sundry very striking seiuntifio facts 
in suuh a manner as to provoke a dosiro for further information. 

Professor Von Schalckonbot^ constructs a gigantic and wondoi'ful ship, 
appropriately named tbo >7ya'wy7'W^, which is oajiable of navi^^ating not 
only the higher reaches of the atmosphere, but also the extreraest depths 
of ocean; and in hor the four adventurers make a voyage to the North 
Pole, and to a hitherto unexplored portion of Central Africa, 

In common with all this author's fltories, "The Log of the Flying Fish" is 
thorou(ifhly healthy and unexceptionable in tone, aiid may b© unhesitatingly 
placed in the hands of *'onr boys," who will enjoy in its perusiU a literary 
treat entirely after their own beai'ts. 



rim CONGO EOVEES: 

A Tale of the Slave Squadron- By Haury Collingwood. 

With 8 full-page Illustrations by J. Sciionberg, in black and 

tint. Crown 8vo, elotU extra, Ti^. 

The scone of this tale is laid on tho west coast of Africa, and in the 
lower renohea of the Congo; the charactoristio soenory of the gi'eat nver 
being delineated with wondoi'ful accuracy and oompletonoss of detail. 

The hero of the story — a midshipman on board one of the shipi^ of the filave 
squadron— after being eftectually laughed ont of hiR boyish vanity, develops 
into a lad posses;^ed of a large shai-e of sound common sonsCj tho ojtercise 

of which enables him to render muchvaluable service to his superior officers 
In unmasking: a most daring and successful ruse on the part of the slavers. 



"Mr, Collingwooil carries us off for 
anotlier cruise at sen. In 'Tlie Congo 

Rovers/ nnd boys will need no presa- 
ins to join the daring crew, which Boekii 

adventures and meets with any number 
Of them In the forests and pestilential 

fogs of the Congo. "~rA5 Tim^?.. 

** We can heartily recommend it as 



one that boys will be sure to read 
throughout with plensui'e, and with ad- 

vRutnge, alio, to their morals and their 

'' Xo betti^r sea story has lately been 

written than the Congo Hours. It is 

as original as any boy could desire/'— 

Morning Poet 

B 
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BLACKIB AND SON'b BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 



BY HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 

''Mr CoIIingwood has established his reputation as n first-rate writer of sea* 

stories. "— Scotsman. 



THE T? IB ATE ISLAND: 

A Story of the 8outli Pacific. By Haury Oollinowood. Illua- 
tmted by 8 fiill-pcage Pictures by C J. Staniland anrl J. E. 
Wells, in black and tint. Crowu 8vo, clotli elegant, bs. 

This story detaals the adventures of a lad who was found in his infancy 
on board a wreck, and is adopted by a fisherman. By a deed of true gal- 
lantry his whole destiny is changed, and, going to sea, he forms one of a 
party who, after being burned out of their ship in the South Pacific, and 
experiencing great luirdship and suffering in their boats, are picked up 
by a pirate brig and taken to the " Pirate Island/' After many thrilling 
adventures, they ultimately succeed in effecting their escape. The story 
depicts both the Christian and the manly virtues in such colours as will 
cause them to be admired— and therefore imitated. 



«( 



A cnpitiil stoi'y of the sea ; indeed in 

our opinion the author is iuiiei'ior in 

some I'ssi^ects as a maiine novolist to the 

better known Mr. Clarke Russell."— 
Tht Timn. 

"Tlie beat of these bonlis. . . . Tlie 

events ara described with minuteness 
And care^ Tiie result is a very ainnsiiig 
book." — Saturday RevUw, 

"Told in the moat vivid and graitliic 

languiifje. It would be difficult to And a 
nioce thoi-oufhly delightful gift.book."— 

T/ie Guardian, 



"Olio of tlie very best books for boys 

that we have seeu for a long tinia: its 
aut}lor IB thoroughly at home in nniri. 

time inattera, and stands far n\ Advance 
of any other writer for boys as a teller 
of stories cf the sen,"— TAe Sta'ndard. 

"There is enough to make any hoy 
dream of all that is strange and wild. 

But bravery and Keiitleiiess ami liel|ifiil- 
ness arti shown in all tbeu- betiuty; and 

so we should like as many boys aa pos- 
sible to read the story and admii'e the 

daring de&d»."— Christian ieader. 



BY DOUGLAS FRAZAR. 



PERSEVERANCE ISLAND: 

Or the Robinson Ciuaoe of tbe 19th Ooiitmy. By Douglas 
Frazar. With 12 full-page Illustrations. Crown Sv^, cloth 

elegant, 5*. 

TliiB story shows the limitless ingenuity and invention of man, and 
jwrtrays tho works and aohievomonta of a castaway, who, thi-own ashore 
almost litoriilly naked upon a desert isle, is able, by tho use of his brains, 
the skill of his handR, and a practical knowledge of tho oomnion arts and 
sciencefs, to far surpass the achievements of all his predecessors, and to 
surround himself with implements of power utterly beyond the reach of 
the original Robinson Crusoe. 



BLACKIB AND SON's BOOKS FOU TOUNG PEOPLE. 
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ih* 



"One of the best issues, if not abBOliiteljr the best, of Defoe's work which lias ever 
appeared/'— TAe Stajulard, 



«it-fpi> 

-^■■- — 



THE LIFE AND SUEFBISING ADVENTURES OF 

ROBINSON CBU80E. 

BY DANIEL DEFOK- 

Beautifolly Printed, and Illustrated by above 100 Pictures 

Deaignied by Gordon Browne. 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 65. 

Thore have 
boon countless 

editions of Jio^ 

and they bave 
mostly boon 
impei^eot, in- 
asmuch as they 
have been so 
lar8:ely altered 
from the origi- 
nal text that 

the language in 
many instances 
has not been 
that of Defoe 
but of his re- 
visers, Thopre- 
aentvolLiina has 
been oarefully 

printed from 
the original ed- 
ition,and all ob- 
solete or little- 
known terms 

and obaouro 
pbrase!^ are ex- 
plained in brief 
foot-notes. Tho 
''Editing" is 
not a corrup- 
tion or preten- 
ded improve- 
ment of Defoe's 
great work. 




«< 



Of the njany edifcloDfl of Defoe's im- 
mortal itory tlmt have pasHad t)irmigh 
our hands in recent yaai'H| we ara inciliudd 



to rank this the most (lesirabJe ab a pre 
fteut for a gotxl boy/'— TV^e Aeadtmy^ 
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BLACKIE AND S0N*8 BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 



GULLIVER'S TRAVELS. 

A New Edition, beautifully printed, and illustrated by more 
than 100 Pictures from desigus by Gordon Browne. In 
crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 55. 




The wonderful travels of Gulliver "into several remote regions of the 
world" oi-e still as fresh and ontertaining- ae whan they were first presented 

to the public more than a hundred and fifty years ago. In this edition 
the text has been judiciously curtailed by the omission of several passages 
quite uiisuited for the perusal of the young' or for family reading; and 
foot-notes to the text have been added to explain and throw light on those 
allasions, references, &c., which a young reader would not understand. 



" Mr. Gordon Browne Is, to my think- 
ing, incomparably the moat artistic, 
spirited, and biilliant of our illuati^- 

tors of books for boy&> and one of the 

most humorous also, as his illustrations 

of ' Gulliver ' amply testify,"— TnipA. 



" By help of the admlrahle Ulustra- 

tioHB, and a little Judicious skipping, 
it hag enchanted a family pnrtyof ages 

varying from six to sixty. Which of the 

other Christmas books could stand this 
test?"— »/^owrna; of E^MZG^tion. 
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BY ASOOTT R. HOPE. 



STORIES OF OLD RENOWN: 

Tales of Knights and Heroes, By Ascott E. Hope, With 

nearly KlQ Illustrations by Gordon Browxe. Crowu 8voj 

cloth elegant, olivine edges, 55. 

A Serios of tho beat of the Stories of Noble Knighthood and Old Ro- 
mance, told in refinotl and aimplo language, and adapted to young readers, 
A book po&t»3S3ing remarkable atb-aotions for boys. 



''The atorios are admiral>ly chosen. 
It ia a hook to be coveted by aU young 

readers, "Si^oUman. 



' ' One of the best, it not the boat, boys' 
book of the aeasoii/' — 'Truth, 



THE WIGWAM AND THE WA BYPATH: 

Stories of the Reel ludians. By Ascott H. Hope. With 8 
full-page Pictures by Gordon Browne, in black aud tint. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegaut, 6s, 

"The Wi^fwam and the War-path" consists of stories of Kcd Indians 
which are none the less romantic for being tme. They arc taken from tho 
actual records of thoae who havo been, mado prisonora hy the red mon or 
havo lived among them, joining in thoir ©xpeilitions and taking- part in 
their somi-savag^e but often picturosw^no and adventurous life. 

"Mr. Hope's TOlwme In iiottvbly good: spirited language and with n fdliiess of 

it givmn very vivid piotiive of life Rmong detail that nmkw tdom iiistriiotivs rb 
thts livii&na,"'^Sp«rtafor. wall us interesting." — JounuxL of Educa* 

"All thustoviua are told well, in Hiiuple lion. 



BY J. PERCY GROVES. 



BEEFEB ANB BIFLEMAN: 

A Tale of the Two Services. !By J. Percy Groves, hite 27th 

Iniiiskillings, author of " From Cadet to Captain," &c. With 
6 full-page Illustrations by John SciiONUERa, Crown fivo, 

cloth elegautj 3^. ^d. 

A tale of the naval and militai'y services in the early part of the present 
century. Tho hero enters the Koyal Navy just after the rupture of the 
Peace of Amiens. After a short but eventful career afloat he returns 
homo, and subsequently joins the sister service, being appointed to a second 

lioutonancy in the old 95tli RiHes. The ex-* 'recfor" takes an active part 
in the opening scenes of tho Peninsular War, and meets -with varied adven- 
tures in Portugal and Spain. After the battle of CoiTina ho onoe more 
returna to England. Tho story has an historioal interest as well as a plot 
of oxoitiug adventure, aud a epioe of humour whioh will oommoud it to 
tho attention of lads who adniiro tho storius uf Captain Marryat. 
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BLACKIE AND SON's BOOKS FOK YOUNG rEOPLE. 



BY JOHN O. HUTCHESON. 

"Ml". HutoUefloii bide fait to take a promiiieut plaue among out 1:1654 writors of 
boy*' booki*," — Ths Acmlemy, 

THE WHITE 8QUALL: 

A Story of the Snryfusso Seti. Uy John C. Hutcheso>\ AV'itli 
6 fuU-pjige Illustrations by John Schonberg. t'lown 8vo, 
clotli elegant, 3«. ^d, 

Coromenoing amid the fairy-liko sconos find surroundings of a West 
Indian home, tlii» story passes to Tom Eastman's fiettiiig sail from the 
Windward Islandts on a voyage to England. At first the good ship Jonf- 
phine glides buoyantly through thu balmy waters of the Caribbean Hgix, 
but getting out into the broad Atlantic, calm and whirlwind ai-e succeeded 
by a gale which drives her to the confines of the Sargasso Sea, that meadow- 
like portion of the ocean, between the Azores and Bermuda, which is con- 
stantly covered with tlje fibrous tentacles of the gulf-weed. Here a sudden 
and unexpected "white squall" assails her — tho Josep/inic is tumcfl over 
on her boam-cnds, and the captain and crew climb up on the ship'n keel 
for slielter. How they exti'icatc themselves from this terrible predicament, 
and how the Josephine is righted and piutjucs hor voyngo eafely to the 
English Channel, the reader will discovor in the book. 



THE WRECK OF THE NANCY BELL: 

Or, Cast Awny on Kergneleu Land. By John C. Hutciieson. 
lllustmttjd by 6 full-page Pictiu-es by b^RANK Fkller^ in blacjk 

and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3a. 6^?. 

This is a book after a lioy'a own heart. The story narrates the eventful 
voyage of a vessel from tho port of London to New Zealandj and tho haps 
ftnd mishaps that befell hor^ culminating in tho wreck of tho XiUtcy BeH 
on Ivoi^ieleu Land. There ih no lack of incident, Fi-oni the o^>emng 
ohaptsr, with the cowardly staward^e alarm of '' a gho^t in the cabin,'* to 
the end of the storyi which details the rescue of the shipwrecked pai>tiea- 
gers, one eng:ros£in^^ narrative holds the attention of the reader. 



** A fiiH drcumHtHiitiHl luirratiTH such 
im boys delight in. The eliiji ao sadly dea< 

tintnl tQ wii^tik on Kurgn^I^u LlUuI U 



manned by a very life-like party, i>flflseii- 
gera mid oraw, Tlie l]f« in tlie AiitAi'otiG 

luelaiul i& well tr^at«»d." — AtMrnuim^ 



TOM FINCH'S MONKEY 



And otiier Yarns. By John C. IIutcheson. AVith 2 full-page 
lUiistratifJiift in black and tint. Crown 8vOy clotli extra^ 1«. iSd. 



"Short BtoYies of an altogether un- 
exceptionable character^ with adven- 



tnre BiifficiBiit for a dozon books of its 
size.' — United S^rmt^e Gazette. 
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BY JOHN O. HUTOHESON. 

'•' air. Ilutchesou Is master of a capital style for boy Tenders."— Scotsman. 



FICXUD VP AT SEA: 

Or the Gold Miners of Mintunie Creek; and other Stones. By 
John Q Hutcheson. With 6 fiill-|>age Picturey in tints. 
Crown 8vOj cloth extra, 3s- 6c^. 

The story of a young English lacl, rescued in mid Atlantic from a watery 
grave^ and taken out west by a painty of gold-diggers to the wikl regions of 
the Black Hills in Dakota. Hero, after warring with tlio elomonta during' 
mouths of uucoasinfc^ toil in their search for tho riches of the earth, and 
having the result of their indefutigfable labour well-nigh torn trom their 
grasp whou on the ver^c of victory, success at last rewards the elforts of 
the adventurous band. 



'^A aipitAl l>ook; full of «tiirtliFig iiici* 

dent» cLevtir dialo^iti» Admirable duBorip- 

tioud of dky and water in all theii aspects, 

and plenty of fun."— S/tfjtit?ii/ttt(fipe?ic?fifti, 

**Tliia ia the flrat i\i»i>cariuice of the 



author M a writer of hooka for boy«, and 

the 6U0C68B IftBunmrktid thnt it may well 
encourage him te fiuther cfTorts. The 
desoiiption of mining life in tlie Far-we&t 
is tme and accurate/'— S(««ti a j*d- 



TED D Y: 

The story of a " Little Picide." By Johx C. Hutchesox. With 
3 full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 25. 

This la tho story of a little fellow, who, while hravc and fcarlcKs, is always 
in niiso]iief, mv\ a toiTJicnt to everyone connected with him, by reason of 

his natural exiibcrance of animal spirits. As Teddy cannot manage to 
stoer olcar of hot water on shore ho is sent to sea, in the hope that dis- 
ciplino and duty will tamo down the rough points of his chiiracter, and 
teacsh him to be a noble and ^ood man. Although a *' little pioklo " at the 
heKinning' of his carotu*, Toddy turns out a little hero at the olosa of tho 
story, £is tho reader will find out if the wonderful adventures uf the "young 
torment" be followed to the end. 

THE PENANG PIRATE, 

And The Lost Pinnace. By John C. Hutciieson". AVith 3 

full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2«. 

Deals with the pirates who infest the great water-highways of the East, 
and tells how a jmrty of Malayan freebooters were canght in their own 
toils and how the gallant ship Himkow Lhi voyaged from tlie Canton 
river through tlic straits of Sunda. Both stories are fonndcd on fact. 

"A book which mofit boys will thor- thoroughly healthy in tone, and writ- 

ouiihlyenjoy. It is rattUiin, adventur- ten by a skilful hAiiJi" ~ Alsrde&n 
0U9, and romantic, and llie stories are Journut. 
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BY MRS. R. H. READ. 



SILVER MILL: 

A Title of the Dou Valley. By Mrs. R H. Rkad. Witli 6 full- 
page lUuHtnitioiis by John Scitonberg, in black and tint. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 33. Go?. 

The story of a girl and boy. Tho chief interest centres around Ruth, 
vho is supposed to be the orphan child of a working-man, but who 
eventually tm'ns out to he the daughter of the cynical, though essentially 
kind-hearted, owner of Silver Mill. In tracing: the character of Buth as 
slie develops from an impulsive girl to noble womanhood, the author 
has drawn a picture at once pleasiug and suggestive. 



"Another of those pleasant stories 
which are aUvaya acceptable, eapecinlly 
perhaps to jfirls standing; on the dc- 
bataljle ground lietweon gu'lhood und 

young ladyhood-"— 1'/iP Gnardian. 
"A good girl's story-book. Tho plot 



is iiitere&thig, and the heroine, Euth> a 
laily by bivth, though brought up in a 
hum blu station, well deserves the moi'e 

elevated position in which the end of 
the book leaves her. The pictures are 
very spirited. "—5a£urda2/ Review. 



DOBA: 

Or R Girl witliout a Home. By Mrs. B. II. Kead. With 
full-page Ilhistiutioiis, Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3j- 6rf. 

The story of a friendless orphan girl, who 1!?^ placed as pupil- teacher at 
the school in which she was educatocl, but in suddenly removed by hard 
and selfitih r()lative&5 who employ hor as a nionial as wqH iia a gfovernQRs. 

Through a Beries of oxciting: advontures she makes discoveries respeoting 
a lai^e property which is restored to its rightful owuers, and at the saixie 
tiiiie she secures her escape from her pei'secutors. 



*'lt is no slight tUiug, in an age of 
ruhbi«h^ to ^et a Atory so pure and 

healthy."— r/« AcafUmj/, 
" Ooe of the mo&t ple;i^iug stories fbr 



young people that we have met with of 
late years. Tliere is in it a freahneis, 

simiilioityi aud naturahiesi very engag- 
ing -"—/rar^)^* JfagasiiW, 



FAIRY FANCY: 

What she Heard and what she Saw. By Mrs, E> H, Read, 
AVith many Woodcut Illustrations in the text, ajid a Frontis- 
pieoe printed in coloure. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, 2*. 

Tho tale ia do&ignt^d to show the influence of Gharaoter even among littlo 
children* and the narrative is such as to awaken and sustain tho interest of 
tlie yeutsger readers. 



*'Tlie authoress hwi very great insight 
into ohild nature." — tV/a^^/ow Hei^ahL 
'' All id i»Utadant> uicu rdadiug, witli ii 



little knowledge of natural history and 

other matters gn^iitlyiiitroduoed and di- 
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BY MRS. R. H. READ. 



OUR BOLLY: 

Her Words and Ways. By Mrs. B. H. EeaI). With manj^ Wood- 
cuts, and a frontispiece in colonra. Or. 8vo, cloth extra, 2j. 

A story showing the growth and dcvolopmcnt of character in a little girl; 
with a series of entertaining small adventures suitable for very juvciiilQ 
readers. 

"PrettUy told and prettily ilhia- 
trateil. " — Gurt)*rf i«u. 



*'8iirG to be a great favourite with 
young oLlldren." — 'Scho!>l Ouavdian. 



BY AUOE BANKS. 



CHEEP ANB CHATTEBr 

Or, LESso^"5 froji Field and Tube. By Alice Banks. With 
54 Character IlUiatratioua by Gordon Browne. Small 4to, 

clothj handsiome tieaigu on cover, 3^. ^<L\ gilt edges^ 4^. 




About a Ao^on highly tlrnratitiQ skotches or ]ittlo ntovi^iy tho Actora in 
whioh are birrls^ beasts, and insoots. They are instrucstive, euitod to tho 
cap^icities of young pooplcj and very amusing'* 

" The real oharm of the volume lie* iu *' Tlio author Impi done lior work ex- 

the illnfttmtionBi Every one is a suoces^. tremely well, and haa conveyed V4.^ry 

With birds and mice and hisect» tho ar- m^uy admirable lesions to young peoide, 

tlst is equally at home; but ]ila ijinls The IHufltratlotiR are capital— fiiU of fun 

a*)OVi all are iniTiiihible." — Accfinit^. ami genuine hnmonr." — Svotxmnii. 
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BY LEWIS HOUGH. 



DR. JOLLIFFE'S BOYS: 

A. Tale of Westou ScliooL By Lewis Hough. With 6 full-page 

Pictures in blaok and tint. Orowu 8vOj clotli extra, 3«. iyd, 

A story of school life which will be reiul with genuine interest, especially 
as it expoiies some of tlie dangers -w'liich may beset lads who are ill tn- 
stiiictcd at home or have been thrown amontf unscrupulous companions. 
'Die dcsci'iptions of the chaa'actei-s of the l>oys arc vivid an<l truthful. The 
narrative throughout is bright, easy, and ligtited by touches of humour. 



'• Vouiig peoplH wlio appreciate 'Tom 
Bi-own'fi KcIiool-iJajrs' will find tliiaBtorjr 

A worthy comiviuiou to that faecinating 
book. ThtireisthesiiuiemaiiUikessoftoue, 



truthftiliiesB of outline, avoidance of 
exiiggeration and cnriciiture, and healtliy 

morality as charai'terized the niastertii«u» 
of Mr. ilnshes,"— Newcastle Journal. 



BY MRS. EMMA RAYMOND PITMAN. 

" Mra. Pitnmn'H worku are all to be prized for tbuir eimobling diaracter— pure, 

elevating, iuterestltig, and UuttJ^eetual,"'-CAH^(i«)i I/hwh. 



GARNERED 8E EAVES. 

A Tale for Boys. By Mrn. E. E. Pitman. "With 4 full-page 

lUuatratioiia in Liack ami tint. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3«, 6g?. 

'* This book ii of \ui\Hual merit. It 



breathes out good thoiigtits iu earnest 



and true tones that speak to the heart." 
—SchOulmiMit^s. 



LIFE'S DAILY MINISTRY, 

A Story of Everyday Service for Others. By Mi's. Pitman. With 

4 full-page llluBtratious. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3^. lid. 



" Full of stirring Intei^st, genulneijlc- 

tlirM of ronl life, and p«rv«d«d I>y a 



brtvid and active s^'iiipafcliy fur the true 

and good,"'— G/irietiaii Gtitnintmiccalth. 



FLORENCE GODFREYS FAITH. 

A Story of Australian Life. By Mrs, E. R. Pitman. With 4 
full-page Illustrations. Crown Hvo, cloth extra, 3^. Or/. 

"This Is a elevei', and wliat is better new and power which wiu the reader's 
etill, a good book, VFritten witli afrtwk- synipatliiw*,"— C/wialian Globe. 

MY GOVERNESS LIFE: 

Or Earning my Living. By Mrs. E. R. Pitman. With 4 full-page 

Illustrations iu black and tiut. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6'7. 

"Told in tlie author's uiiual wiiitiome style, whiuh holds the reiuler aiMll-bouiid 
ttoni flrwt to last."~ChrisUan l/nioti. 
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BY HENRY FRITH. 



THE SEARCH FOR THE TALISMAN: 

A Story of Labrador. By Henry Frith. "With G full-page 

Illustrations by John SchonbkbOj in black and tint. Crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6t^, 

A stirring tale of adTGnturo. Pour youths and two elder relatives pro- 
000(1 in search of a * ' talisman " left by the father of two of the young ex- 
plorers when an officer in the Hiidsoii'a Bay Company's service. On an 
exploring expedition they are separated, and various ariventm-ea reRulfc 
until they unite again and land amongst the Esquimaux. After suffering 
many vicissitudes they succeed in recovering the talisman. 



" A genial and rollicking tale. It is 

n regular boys' book^ and a very cheery 
ami wholesnme one."— .S/wefrttor 
"Is everything tliat a boy's book 



should be— healthy in teacUlns:, In- 
structive, yet never dull. Mr. Frith is 
a thorough master of boy nature."— 
Glasgow Herald, 



JACK 0' LANTIIOBN: 

A Tiile of Adventure. By Henky Frith. With 4 full-page Illus- 
trations in black and tint. Crown 6vo, cloth elegant, 25. 6c?. 

A story of the days when George the Tliird was king. The hero gets 
into certain scrapes, and at the sea-coast makes tho acquaintance of Jack 
o'Lantliorn. Drifting oiit to sea in an open boat they discover in a sin^e:ular 
manner the approach of the Spanish fleets and Jack accompanies the hero 
of the tiile to report what they have seen. Seized by a press-jfang they 
arc taken off to sea, and eventually take part in the defence of Gibraltar- 



" 'Jack o' Liinthorn ' wiU liold its own 
with tlie best works of Mr. Henty and 
Mr. Fenn.""Jl/f?nii?ifif Advti^iscr. 



"The narnttive U cniabed fnn of stir- 
ring incident^ ami U sure to be a prime 
favourite with boys." — Chndlan Xettrfcr. 



BY F, BAYFORD HARRISON. 

BROTHERS IN ARMS: 

A Story of the Crusades. By !F. EAVi^OKD Harrison. With 
4 Illustrations byGoRDON Browse. Cr. 8vo,cloth extra, 2^, 6</. 

A story which, while it provides exciting inoidontfl and vivid descrij)tionH, 
will be of real value to the young reader because of its containing accurate 
historical information on the subject of the Crusades and the doing:s of 
Richard the Lioa-hoart and his army in the Holy Laud. 



"Full of striking incident, is very 
fibirly ilhistmteil» and niHj safely be 
cboieu km sure to prove interesting to 
jouiig peonle of both sexes."— fftmrrfian. 



*'Oii© of the bwifc aooounta of, the 
Cni&Hdea it bfts been our privilege to 
read. Tlie bogk cannot fail to inteieat 
boys,"— i?Moo/jHfe(re53, 
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BY MARY C. ROWSELL. 



TBJITOB OB PATBIOT? 

A Tide of the Rye-House Plot By Mary C. Eowsell. Witli 6 
full-page Pictures by 0. 0. Murray and C. J. Staniland, K.I. 
Crown 8vo, clotli elegant, 35. Gc?. 

A romantic tale of the later days of Charles II, The main themo of the 
story is the conspiracy for the assasnination of the king and the Duke of 
York, which was to be effected on their return from Newmarket. The 
hero of the story, Lawrence Ijoe, a young farmer, accidentally learng the 
tnith, and starts on horsolxvck for Newmarket to warn tho king. After a 
series of adventures, tho young man succeeds in his loyal entorpriso, and 
duly receives his reward for his conspicuous share in tho fniatration of the 
*'%e-HousoPlot." 

*' A romantic lore eptsotla, whose true 

olmrtiotera are lifs-like buiii^, not dry 
sticks as in many historical tales."— 

Graphic. 



" The character of the heroine, Ruth, 

JB singnlai'ly pretty and attrautive : wa 
tlitiiik the author for ao oharniing a ore* 

atioQ."— ^nsfot Mei'cur}/, 



THE FEB LAB AND HIS BOG. 

By ;MAKr C. Eowsell. With 2 lllustiation^ by Geokgb Cruik- 

sHAXKj in black and tint. Crown 8v0j cloth extra, Ifi. ^d. 

A story of English life in the time of Good Queen Bess. Accompanying 
John Pennycuick and his dog Shock in their \vandoi:ing;s, wc get a pleasant 
view of niral Enj^^Iand, quiet and peaceful then, as it is now, and of London 

with its quaint old utrootg and housea. 
nie openlns chapter, with its de 



scriptlon of Necton Fiiir, will forcibly 
remind many readers of GeoiTje Eliot. 



The style is clear and attractive, and 
taken aUogether it is a delightful 

Btoi-y,"— Western Morning Nbws. 



BY ELIZABETH J. LYSAGHT. 



BBOTHEB ANB SISTEB: 

Or the Trials of the Moore Family. By Elizabeth J. Lysaght. 

With 6 fuU-piige lUnatratioiis. Or. 8vo, cloth extra, 3«. 6c^. 

An interesting story for young people, showing by tho narrative of tho 
vicissitudes and stniggles of a family which has ** come down in the world," 
attd of tho brave endoavoiii-a of its two younger members, how the pressure 
of adversity is nuti^ated by domestic affection, mutual confldence, and 
hopeful honest effort, 

"A pretty story, and well told. Tlie "'Brother and Sieti^i-'is a chtirniiiig 

plot is cleverly constructed, and the story, adnilrahly adapted for young 
moral I? eTcellent. "—A thtnmmi, iieople."— 5()(r(t(y. 
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BY E. S. BROOKS. 



HISTORIC BOYS: 

Their Endeavours, their Achievements, and their Times. By 

E. S. Brooks. With 12 full-page Illustrations by R B. BiBCH 

and John Sohonbbr<}. Ci'own 8vo, cloth extra, 35. ^d» 

The careers of a dozen young fellows of different lands and epochs, such 
as show that, from the earliest ages, manliness and self-reliance have ever 
been the chief groundwork of character. 

boy will read it without being thereby 
better tilted to fight the battle of life. " 

— Zitfiraiy World. 



"We may safely predict that this book 
will be voraciously read by every boy 

into wlioBB hands it may come; and no 



BY JANE ANDREWS. 



TUN BOYS 

Who lived on the Road from Long Ago till Now. By JA^•E 

Andrews. With 20 Illustrationa. Or. 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. Gd, 

Introduces tlie stories of Kablu the Aryan Boy, Darius the Persian Boy, 
Cleon the Greek Boy, Horatius the Roman Boy, Wulf the Saxon Boy, 
Gilbert the Pagfc, Kogfcr the Eng:lish Lad, Ezekiel Fuller the Puritan Boy, 

Jonathan Dawson the Yankee Boy, Frank Wilson the Boy of 1885, and 
gives much entertaining- and instructivo reading on tho mannors and 
customs of tho different nations from. Aryan age to now. 

BY EVELYN EVERETT GREEN. 



tji:e efebsley secbets. 

By Evelyn Everett Green. With 4 full-page Illustrations by 

J. J. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 2s. Qd. 

This is a story of family lifo, and deals with tho effects of the influence of 
one member of the family upon another. The gtory is told in tlie easy bnt 
deeply engaging: style for which the author has attained a high reputation. 



BY R. STEAD. 



THE LABS OF LITTLE CLAYTON: 

Stories of Village Boy Life. By R. Stead. With 4 full-x>age 

Illufttrations. Crown 8vOj cloth elegant, 2*. 6af. 

TliGse stories sliow that humble conntiy boys ai'e often as well worth 
writing about as the young gentlemen of the public school or academy. 
The stories will bo found interesting and even exciting, and most of them 
have the advantngo of being founded on fact* A healthy moral tone per- 
vades the tales. 
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FAMOUS DISCOVERIES BY SEA AND LAND, 

With 4 full-page Illustrations by A. Monro Smith, in black 

and tint. Crown 8vOj cloth elegautj 25. Qd. 

Nairntivos of the stirring timos when the great achievement of Colurabua 
had shown that hcyond tho Atlantic there woro now worlds and occfins to 
discover and explore— stones of lx>ld adventure and heroic effort which, 
while strictly hintoncal, ftre invested with all the charra of romance. 

stir up Bome youths by the divine fire 
kiiulleil by these '^rent of old' to lay 

01)611 other lands, and show theh' vast 
i^ioxax^i." —rerUishire Advertiser. 



"Either of these volumes will 1>o a 
gift beyond price for studiuiia hids." — 
Normich Mercury. 

"Such a volume may provldeutially 



STIRRING EVENTS OF HISTORY. 

With 4 full-page Illustrations by John SchOnberg. Crown 8vo, 

cloth elegjuit, 2^. 6d. 

The incidents in tbi» vulunio have been drawn from times and countries 
wide apart, the aim havinjf been to present the young reader with a series 
of historical pictures instructive in themselves, and thus to induce a taste 
for further readiny; in the same direction. 



ii'i' 



The volume willfairly hold its ploce 

amont' those which make the smaller 
waysof history pleasant and attractive. 



It may safely be selected as a gift-book, 
In which tlic interest will not be ex- 
hausted with oneread Ins. "—Guardifln. 



STORIES OF THE SEA IN FORMER DAYS: 

Niinutives of Wreck and Rescue. AVith 4 full-page Illnstratious 
by Frank Feller. Crown 8vo, cloth elagantj 2s. Gd. 

While no attempt is made in " StoricH of tho Sea" to paiiit the sailor's 
life iu glowhig colours, or invest it with a t^Iamourof romance, the narratives 
selected arc full of such thrilling; incidents of peril, suffering-, and sliip- 
wreck, as avc always deeply interesting to the young reader. 

"Naxt to an oriftinal sea-tide of bus- which awaken the sympathies by thereal- 
tahied intei-eat cuiae well-sketclied cul- ism of fact, 'f^toiieaof theSea.'areavery- 
lectlOJis of maritime peril and suffering [ good Bpeclmeu of the kind, "—The Times. 

ADVENTURES IN FIELD, FLOOD. & FOREST: 

Stories of Danger and Daring. With 4 full-page Illustrations by 
Frank Feller. Crown 8vOp cloth elegant, 2^. 6c^. 

These narrativoB of real personal oxpeHonco in *' Field, Flood, and 
Forast/* whilo in no sonso fiotitious, will bo foiuKl quite as exoitiug and 
more truly intorogtiiig than tho most ouuniu)^Iy deviled fables. 

'' Tli« editor lia» beyond all quMtifm " An ftilmirably told. It wiU be coun- 



Hiicceedddatlniinibly, , » . ItoainiotfiLiI 

to be read with interest and advunt;ii{e/' 



t&d one of the bdftt of the &tojy-l>ooki 

that Chridtiiuie producer "—'Scotsf/^au, 
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TALES OF CAPTIVITY AND EXILE. 

With 4 full-page Illustratioiia by W- B. Fortescue. Crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant, 2s. GcL 

A volume of stories of men and women in many lands, who in prinon or 
in oxile have Hufforod for their consciojitions convictionH, or havo boeft the 
viotims of irrosjionsible tyranny. The walls of many a dungeon in ancient 
as well as modoi'n times could tell of heroic onduranco of wrong, and of 
marvellous patience and ing'cnuity in devising means of lightening the 
hon'ors of the pi-ison or effecting doHveranco from it, Tn this volume will 
be found authentic records of many of these more notablo life-stories. 



TffJi! JOYOUS STORY OF TO TO. 

By Laura K. "Richards. With 3(1 li\imoroiis {iiul fanciful Ulna. 

trations by E. H. Garrett. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2^. Go?. 




Toto is a little boy who HmU his friends aniotiK tho birds and the ani- 
mals, who tell him many woudoi-ful stories in a bright, quaint, humorous 
fashion. The fun is g;eniune and cheerful, and the illustrations give a 
delightful personality to the characters. 



"A very dttliglitfnl book for cliililrmn 
■which deserves to find a place in every 
imrseiy. "— Zarfy's PietoHtd. 



"An excellent honk for children, whioli 
should take its place beside Lewis Car- 
mil's unique \\OY}s.^:'-~Bi-i'-nimgham Gaz. 
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BY EMMA LESLIE. 



GYTIIA'S MESSAGE: 

A Tale of Saxon Enghuul. By Emma Leslie, author of "Glaucia 
the Gi-eek Slave," &c. With 4 full-page Pictures by C. J. 
Staniland, R.L Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 25. ^d. 

Tliis is a story of the time of "Karold, the last of the Saxon Kings." 
Though mainly a domestic talc, we yet get a jjlimpse of the stirrings events 
taking place in the country at that period. A jjood deal is learned of 
Saxon niannePB and customs, and both boys and girls will delijjht to read 
of the homo life of Hilda and Gytha, a.ud of the bravo deeds of the impul- 
sivo Gurth and the faitbfvil Leofric. 



" This Is a charmingly told story. It 
is the sort of book thnt all gh'la and 
some bnys like, and can only gel; good 
ivam."— Journal tif ^Mcatioft\. 



" The book Is throughout most inter- 
estinjj, and shows m a very natural 

manner the rough habiti atid usAgea iu 
Saxon England."— 5(;/ioo^nuff>vs8. 



BY M. A. PAULU 



MY MISTRESS THE QUEEN: 

By Mias M. A. Paull. With 4 full-page Illustrations by C. T. 
Garland, Ciowq 8vo, cloth extra, 2«, Qd. 

*'My Mistress the Queen" is Mary, daughter of James 11., into whose 
service the narrator, a gh-l of 16, enters just before the nianiage of Mary 

to William III. The duKcriptions of persona and manners at the courts of 
Chai'loH IT. mid Willinra lit. are life-like nnd accnrate. The language is 
simple, and imitative of the quaint quiet stylo of tliat period. 



*' The style Ib pure and graoof nl, the 

presentation of manners and dtnvacter 
has been well studied, and the story Is 

full of interest." — Scotsman. 



"This ii a oharniing book. Tlie old- 
time sentiment which uervades tlie 
volume renders it all the more allur- 
ing."— ires/ejii MBrextry. 



BY DARLEY DALE. 



THE FAMILY FAILING. 

By Darley Bale, author of " Spoilt Guy," &c. With 4 full- 
page Illustrations. Cro-wn 8vo, cloth elegant, 25. fid. 

Tliis is a lively and amusing aceount of a family, tho members of which 
while they lived in affluonco were remarkublo for their disoontont, Init who, 
ftftor the loss of fortune has oompollod thorn to sook a more humble home 
in Jeitioy, beoouie leas selfish, and develop very oxoollent tnuts of oliar- 

actor under the presiiuro of compai^ative adversity. 

" ' Thti FumUy Faihng' i% at tmue an capUiU l«wou qu the value of ooiiteuted- 
aiuusiu;; aud au luter^tiug titory, and a Wi^."~Aberdia\ Journal, 
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BY ROSA MULHOLLAND. 



HETTY GRAY: 

Or Nobody*3 Bairn. By Rosa Mulholland. "With 4 full-page 

Illnstrations in black and tint. Cr. Svo, cloth extra, 2s. {^d. 

"Hetty Gray" is the story of a girl who, having been found as an infant 
by a villager, is brought up by his -vvifo, and is a kind of general pet, till an 
accident causes a rich widow to fidopt her. On the death of her adoptive 
mother Hetty, who is left unprovided for, is taken by the widow's relativen 
to be educated with a view to her gaining lier livelihood as a govorncEe, 
an event which is prevented by a rather remai'kable discovery. 

Hetty is a delightHil creature— iiiquant, 
tender, and true— and her varying for- 
tuiiea are perfectly realistic."— )r«Jr/(i. 



•'A pleasantly told story for girla, with 
a happy ending."— ^(/(^jirewju. 

"A ohai'ming story for young folkg. 



FOUB LITTLE MISCHIEFS, 

By Rosa MuLiioLLAxr). "With 3 fnll-page Pictures in colours 

by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2a 

The history of Kitty, Jock, Bunko, and Ba, who, after successfully 
wcnthering- tho mumps in their London nursery, are sent to the country 

to recruit. The hook is full of innocent fun and atti'active incident, 

" A cliarraing bright story about real 
clillcli'cn."— irtKcRDian. 



" Will be read with absorbing interest 
by the youngstera."— iond o,nd Wutet'. 



THE LATE MISS HOLLINGFOBD. 

By Rosa Mulholla^'d. "With 2 fuU-pn^e Illustrations. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, 1^. Qd. 

This story, which was a great favourite of Cliarles Diokens, and origin- 
ftUy ftppoarad in All ilie Year Momtef, i» of an orphan girl, who, leaving tho 
Ubiety and frivolity of London lifo, goes to live with an old ft-iend of hor 

mother at a farm-house. A delightful picture is given of the poaooful 
country life; but there is a strangely pathetic drama running tlirough the 
ijuiet narrative, and the troubles which Mai-jory narrates as having been 
licr portion in youth arc sure to interest all who have sympathetic hearts. 



NAUGHTY MISS BUNNY: 

Her Tricks and Troubles. By Cj.ara Mtjlhollaitd. With 

3 lUu&tratioiis in colours. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 2s. 

The story consists of small incidents such as please small listeners, 
who will be interested not only in Miss Bunny's nau8:htlnc5s, but in her 

reformation. 
"Tliis naughty child is positively de- Miss B\mny' from their liBt of juvenile 

liglitfiil. PiipaBshouldiiotioniit 'Nauglity presents."— iflnd and Water. 

c 
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BY KATE WOOD. 



WINNIE'S SECRET: 

A Story of Faith and Patience, By Kate Wood. With 4 full- 

jiage Pictures in black and tint. Crown 8vo^ cloth extra, 2^, ^d. 

Tells the story of two orphan girls, who, at an early age, are loft in a 
miserable den of London to stmgijle for a living;. The vicissitudes of the 
little sisters ai« nan-nted with touching sympathy, at times sad enoufi:h; 
but relieved by flashes of fvin aiid gleams of gcmune humour. 

of incident and subtle oharacter study, 
written precisely in the style that la 
BiireBt to win t}ie lienrtB of ycmng folks," 

^-Pictorial Woiid, 

A WAIF OF THE SEA: 

Or^ the Lost Found- By Kate Wood. With 4 full-page Illus- 
trations in hliick and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2^. Qd. 

**A Waif of the Sea" deals very pathotically with the sorrowg and trials 
of children, and of motberj^ who are separated from their children. The 
narrative m full of human interegt, and the lived and Btniggles of tho 
people of a poor London neighbourhood are well portrayed. 



" One of the beat story-books we have 
i-ead. GirU wiU be chArme<l with the 

title/' — Sehnolma$te/\ 

** A vei'-y pretty taile, with great variety 



'*A veryionohing and pretty tale of 

town and comitry, full of imthos and in- 
terest, emb<Klied In a ii^irrutive which 



never fliigs, and tnid hi a style whioh de- 
serves the highest prai&efur Hb lucid and 
natural ease,"— -fftii^iiuif/A CouravL 



BY ANNIE S. SWAN. 



JFARNEIi'8 CHASE: 

Or the Gentle Heart. By Annie S. Swan. With 3 Illustrations 

printed in colours. Cvo^n 8vo, cloth extra, 2«. 

*'Warner'n Clnine" is a domoatic story, in which we seo the failure of nn 
eRsontially self-seekinf^ and self-assortivo nature to secure Inippinoss to 
itself or bostow it upon others*, and the triumph of gentleness, lovo, and 
un»olfi«h ftorvico, in the per«on of a feeble girl. 



"Ajfnrtd book for bnyrfniuljjirlft. There 

is nriiliifig &»4iitini9Htal iu it, but n t<nie 
of quiet and true religion that kecpa its 

uwn pUua"— /V'f/i AilntitUtr. 



•* In Mllly Warren, the heroine, who 

unwittingly restores tho family fortnues, 
wa InLVii a fine ideal of real womanly 



INTO THE HAVEN. 

Ey Annie S. Swan. With 2 llluatvations printed in colours. 

Crown 8vo, clotU extm, 15, Orf. 



"No itory more attraotive, by reRBou 
of itfl breezy fri^ahnesA und unfoixied 



pathos, aa well as for the praotiunl lessonB 
it oonveya." — Chrutiimi Leudev. 
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BY CAROLINE AUSTIN. 



BOBOTHTS DILEMMA: 

A Tnle of tlie Time of Cliiirles I. By (Jarolinb Austin. Witli 
3 full-page lUiistratious. CVovvji 8vo, cloth extra, 28. 

This is a story of the time of Charles I., and the opening scenes are laid 
in a remote country district through which the king; passes in his flight to 
the north. A little Puritan mriidon, Dorothy Hardcastle, i« induced to 
afford ft night's shelter to his majesty unknown to her father, who has 
fought on the side of the Parliament. In the event, her deception costs 
her fiithor his Hfo, and she is removed to Loudon, whither her only brother 
John also g'oos. Tlie story follows thom both throug^h thoir strango adven- 
tures in the great city, and loaves them setting sail for the New World, 
full of sorrow for past mistakes and with an ooi-nest desire to lead a tniOj 
unHelliah life on the other side of the sea, 

MARIE'S HOME: 

Or, A Glimpse of the Past. Ey Caroline Austin. With 

3 full-page lilnsti-afcions. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 2$. 
This record of an early life, spent partly in an old Enjtlish home and 

fiartly amid stirrinff scones of tho French revohition, teaches inst such 
esHons of un&eltiKh lovo as are of va1u«» to Eu^dish maidens of to-uuy. 

'*A pui-o, freRli story of what is the 
resalt in a young girl's life when it Ib 
governed by unselfish iiess and a sense 
oX duty."— JSmti/'o'"^ Observer, 



" An exquisitely told ttory. The hnro- 
ine ia as flae & type of girlhood as one 
could wish to set before oar little 
British damsels."— CArtfifiau Leader. 



BY AMY WALTON. 



THU lUIFTIIOBNES. 

By Amy "Walton. With 3 full-page Ilhistrntlons hy J. J. Proctok. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2j. 

Bescnbcs in eight chapters the joys and troubles of five children living 
in a country rectory -their fauIU, fancies, pots, and amiisoments, written 
in simple lanyuaye, and fit for children who love the country. 

OUB FBANK, 

By Amy WALTO^^ With 2 full-page Illufttratioiis. Crown Svo, 

oloth extra, 1«. i\d. 

Six stories suitable for youn^ readers. "Our Frank,'* which la the 
lonprest, dcscilbcs the fortunes of a i-iinaway boy in the BuckinK-hamfihire 
woods— how he met witli a tramp, how they travelled together, and how, 
after all, Frank found that " From East to West, At Homo ia best," 
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BY THOMAS ARCHER. 



LITTLE TOTTIE, 

And Two Other Stories. By Thomas Archer* "With 3 fiili-]>{ige 
Illustrations by J. J. Proctor. Crown yvo, cloth extra, 25. 

A tbrillmg little drama of the life of a poor neighhowrhood, and jierliajis 
fuller of sug'g;estion than many more pretentious tales. 



" We can warmly conimeiid all three 
stories, and the attractive binding and 
pleasing lllustrationa combine with tlic 



contents to render tlte bouk a most 
alluring pHze for the younger ones."— 



MISS GBANTLErS GIBLS, 

And the Stones She Told Them. By Thomas Archer. With 

2 Tlhistrations by Gordon Browne. Cr. 8vo, cloth ex., 1*. OW. 

Stories that nro likely to prove attractive to the girls in other schools. 
Thoy ai-e small romances of i-cal life with a good deal of tj^enuine pathos 
and exciting incident in them, 

" ForflresldereadhiKinorowholesome I hig reading for youn^ penple could not 
and» at the same time, higlily entertain- I be fonnil. "—Northern Chronicle, 



MISS FEN WICK'S FAILVBES-. 

Or *^ Peggy Pepper-Pot'* By Esm6 Stuart. With 4 fnll-jMige 
Illustnitiojis. Cro^'ii 8vo, cloth extra^ 2^, i^d. 

A ploaBing narration of the failures of Pogj>y Fenwiok^ who, before her 
sij^toeuth birthUay, had to oftsum^ the rosjionslble positiou of head of her 
father's house. The stoiy abounds iu capitally toltl domestic adventures; 
anfl while It has an exoollent moral purpose, it is biimful of fun, 

" Efijiiti Btiiart may be oonimended fur *' Tliera is not a (lull page in it ; wliilo 

proiluciug a girl ivue to re;il IJfe, ^Uo it \% g\ftpbically wriltea and a^>oiu)Uft iu 
will put no nonsense Into young lieacis/' toncliasuf jfennliie Iniiuouratid iDuocent 



TUB BALL OF FOBTUNE: 

Or Nccl Somei'set's Iiilieritance. By Charles Pearce. "With 

4 full-pfLge I]liistr:itioi)S. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 28. Gd. 

A story of London life, foxnaded on the stmngre bequest left by a sea cap- 
tain, and the endeavours of some unscrupulous persons to obtain possession 
of it before the discoveiy of tlio true heir iu the person of a street Arab. 



"Tlie most OTcitiTig nf tliom nil." — 

r;,^ Thnen. 



" a bright genial story, whicli boys will 

thoroughly «n}oy."—Sirminffharit I'ont. 
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BY ALICE OORKRAN. 



ADVENTURES OF MRS, WISHING-TO^BE. 

By Alice Corkran, author of "Latheby Towers" &c. With 3 
full-page Pictures in colours. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2^. 

The strange atlvcntiiros of a very young lady, showing how she met with 
the wonderful people of uurwory lo^^eml and the luanuer of her introduction 
to them. 

"Simply a cbarmiHg book for little "Well worth buying for tlie frontia- 



girla."— 5«(«ril«»/ litview. 



iritxe alone."— Z'i(/i«. 



THE WINGS OF COURAGE, 

And The Cloud-Spinner. Traiishited from the French of 
George Sand, by Mrs. Corkran. With 2 coloui'ed lUuati-a- 
tious. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 25. 

These stories are amonj,' the most attractive of the many tiiles which the 
^eat French noveliHt wrote for her g-rundchiMron. Thoy are full of fancy, 
of vivid description, and of a keen appreciation of the boat way to ai-ouse 
the interest of juvenile i-eadei-s. 



*'Mr«. Cockiait has earned onr grati- 
tude by traiislatin^i; i ii to readable Eiigl ieh 
tliese two cliarnilng little stories." — 
Aih€v.(xum. 



" Ranks with the writings of Erck- 
niaiui Oliatrifin for flubsb, beauty, aud 
Iiat\iralues8. Tlie whole story in delight- 

fiil." — Dundee Advertiatr. 



MAGNA CHART A STORIES: 

Or Struggles for Freedom in the Oldou Time. Edited by 
Arthur Oilman, a.m. Witli 12 full-page Illustrations* 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 

These stories of heroic deed in the cause of national liberty, from IVLira- 
thon and ThentnopylEe to the times of King Alfred and the Mayaa Vharta^ 
arc designed to stimulate a love of history, and add to the inspiration of 
freedom, which should be the heritage of evoiy boy and g;irl. 

"A book of speuiiil exaHllaiiue, wliiub ii oa roailiible as it t» instructive, aail aa 
ought to bti in tht; hands of all boju. It elevating asit is readable."— iiVitc'. JTcifa. 



THE PATRIOT MARTYR: 

And otlier Nan'ativeM of Female IIluoIsiu in Peace and AVai'. 

With 2 Coloured Illustrations. Cloth extra. Is. ^d. 

"It should h% read with hitereftt hy I sex can aucompluih in thuiw of Uiflkulty 
every girl who luv^ to Ivaui whftt hui' I aiul dfU)g(M~/'— il/'iWp/ TUhU, 
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BY GREGSON GOW. 



NEW LIGHT THROUGH OLD WINDOWS: 

A Series of Stories illustrating Fables of JEao^i, By Gkegson 
Gow. With 3 Pictuiea in colours. Cloth extni^ 2^. 

Stones designed to bring Ixifore the young mind, in a new and cnter- 
tidniug form, some of the ^liredii of wit and wisdom which have come down 

to ua from unoient times in the giiiso of fables. 

"The most deliylitfully- written little 
storiea cue caii easily find iu the Utera- 



ture of the seaseu. Well couetnicted and 
brightly tuld."— G^t^w/ow Htvald. 



J) OWN AND UP AGAIN: 

Being some Account of the Felton Fatnilvj and tlie Odd People 

they Met. By Gregson Qo'v\'. With 2 rihiatrations iu colours. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 1«. Gd, 

A story of city life, in which, tlioufe^h the chief aim is to amuse throug'h 
the recital of interesting: events and the exhibition of original and humor- 
ous chai'acter, the reader mny see something; of the spirit in which mis- 
fortune should \yQ met, and i-eceive an impulse towards kindliness of deed 

and charity of thoujj:ht. 

"The Htory is voi'y jiently ttjld, with i cuhitedaltogethertoplense young boys." 
Bume fairly dramatic iuuidtutta, aud cal- | — Scotsman. 

TROUBLES AND TRIUMPHS OF LITTLE TIM 

A City Story. By Greqson Gow. With 2 Illustrations in 
coioui-s. Crown 8vOj cloth extra, 1^. tic/. 



*'Au uinloruurrent of sympathy with 
the Mtrui^lusof tha poor, aud au ability 
to deticiibo thdr fauliiifrs uiulm- variuiis 



cironniBtauceSy eminently characteristic 
uf Diokeiia, are marked features in Mr. 
Gow's story."— A'uri/t JSritUh MalL 



THE HAPPY LAB: 

A Story of Peasant Life in Norway. From the Norwegian of 

BjOrnson. With Frontispiece in colours. Cloth extra, l5. ^d. 



**TinH pretty story has a frefthnasH and 
nj^tiiial e]i>qudiioe about it iuuli as aiid 
atilduia mtft with in our home-made tales. 



It MueiiiB to carry us back to soTue of tha 
luv^ fitoritib uf tha Bible. " — Al/^u'dten Frn 



BOX OF STORIES. 

Packed for Young Folk l>y Horace HArrYMAN. A Senes of 
iutevestiug Tales for the Youiig. "With 2 Illustratioiw printed 

ill coliiiii'fi. (..'I'uwii 8vOj olot.li oxtni, la. (Jo?. 
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GORDON BROWNE'S SERIES OF 

OLD FAIRY TALES 



4to, One ShilUng each. 

1. HOP O' MY THUMB. 

2, BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 

Others to follow. 



£aeh l>ook contains 32 pages 4to, and is illustrated by over 
30 pictures in the text, and 4 full-page plates. 



This series has been issued so that young people may be 

jirovided with the old favourite Fairy Tales, pleasingly told 
and very fully illustrated in a really artistic luaiiner. 

The pictures are by Gordon Browne, whose name is a 
guarantee for the artistic quality of the work. Almost every 

page is illustrated, and the little reader can thus follow the 

story step by step by the pictures, and will be able to 
relate the tale to the younger members of the nursery by 

the aid of the illustrations alone. The pictures arc not 

merely decorative, they are giuphic character illustrations of 
a quaint and humorous kind Avhich Avill be equally relished 
by young and old. The pictures form of themselves a story, 
and while sufficiently literal to be easily read, they at the 

same time possess that quality of suggcstiveness which is 

only associated with work of a creative order. 

The stories have been delightfully retohl by Laura E. 

Richards, a lady who has the rai-e faculty of investing the 
purest romance with that air of realism which is so full of 

cliarm to children. 
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THE SHILLING SERIES OF BOOKS 

FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

Square 16mo, neatly bound iu cloth ex.tra. Eacli book coutaiiia 
128 pages and a Coloured Illuati'ation. 



** Quality is not sacrificed to quantity, the stories one and all being- of 
the lii^^hcst, and eminently suited for the pm-poses of gift books for either 
day or Sabbath schools." — iSv/wulmuster. 

ALF JETSAM: or Found Afloat. By Mrs. George 

CurrLES. 

Alf Jctsfini Is a little boy who is cast ashore from a wreck on the coast 
of Enj<laml. He is adopted and brought up by a kind old flshennan and 

his wifo, Eventually he goes to sea, and after many voyages hiids his 

parents. The story of his adventures is charmingly told. 

THE EEDFORDS : An Eniio-rant Stoiy. By Mrs, 

George CurPLES, 

Tho story of an English family forced to loavo their pleasant country 

home and face the hardiships of ])ioncer life iu Ne)v Zealand. The many 
haps and mishaps which befell them will excite the dcci^est interest in 

youthful readers, who will learn- in the pervisal many a lesson of patiunco 
and fortitudo. 

MISSY. By F, Bayford Hareison. 

A- tftio of joyous child-lifo in tho country, Tho pranks of Missy and Er- 
nest Dacro with their dog Don nvo sure to please the "little ones/' while the 
atory of Missy's fault will toach tho lesson, of sincerity and truthfuhicss. 

HIDDEN SEED: or a Year in a Girl's Life. By 

Emma Leslie. 
A brightly told story of a girl who on her fifteenth birthday i*csolves to 

make herself usef\d in the world ; but who, forgetting tliat her homo whoro 

she i» needed is her proper sphere of action, is betrayed into worUUiness, 
while her simple loving cousin Isabel, without pretension or self- conscious- 
ness, delights in son'ing those near her and in making thorn happy. 

URSULA'S AUNT. By Annie S. Fenn. 

Tho fi'osh antl simple naiTative of the troublow of two jjirlp, wlio make a 
nut untioiiiinon miHtako in thhiking thoy nro not holoved by thoir ^utu^- 

diiiw, and of the maimer in which they discover the truth hy meiiiis of a 

great sori'ow, whicli, however, turns to as £;reat a joy. 

JACK'S TWO SOVEREIGNS. By Annie S. Fenn. 

A stoiy which will interest the young render in the fortunes of a poor 

and Tory peculiar family, tho mombors of which nhow great diversity of char" 

acter, but are united by the troubles that befall them, and by the singular 
events which at last lead to their being relioTCd from serious difficulties. 
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THE SHILLING SERIES-Oontinued. 



OLIVE MOUNT. By Annie S. Fenn. 

A l)ri|j^ht and sparklinfr story abnut a family of boys and girls loft, through 

tlie death of both pai^cnts, to the charge of their oldest brother. For a tiiac 
the cliiIdi*on fairly run riot in the plwisant country-side at Olive Mount; 

till the wholeaomo discipline of sorrow and the gentle influoneo of thoir 

govovneiss load thorn to find enjoyment in doh)g what is right, 

A LITTLE ADVENTURER. By Gregson Gow. 

Tulk liow little Tommy Tivaffit started off to search for his father in 

Australia. Haw he hid himself on bui^rd a vessel bound for Madeira, and 
how, aftei' many adventures, he at hist found his father, not in Australia, 

but safo at liomo, 

TOM WATKINS' MISTAKE. By Emjia Lkslie. 

Tom Watkins, having; given way to the temptation to commit acts of 

petty pilfering in the carpontor'a aliop whore he is apprenticed, Tiltimately 

Kuifcrs the consequences of his wrong-doing, tind not only leai'ns that 
honesty is the best policy, but comes to sec the fiinfulness of his conduct. 

TWO LITTLE BROTHEHS. By HAniUET M. Capes. 

This i.s a pleasant account of some of the incidents which befell two littlo 
brothcfs, whojic home was in a seaside village. It tells of thcii- adventures 

on thoalioi'o and of the wonderful Hights tlioy saw during a trip to London, 

and how a kind father taught thorn to puictitjoat all times yclf-control 
and courtesy. 

THREE LITTLE ONES: Their Haps and Mishaps. 

By Cora Lanoton. 

A simple talo of homo lifo. Children are J^nro to lovo and admiro bright 
Mabul, atfootiouftto Eddie, imA siid httlo Luoy, while tho stoiy of Mabel's 
sin and Lucy's sorrow will teach them tiiithfulncss and obedience, 

THE NEW BOY AT MEREITON. By JuiJA 

GODDARD. 
''A Btnry of Etigliah sohool hfe. It i^ an nttAmj^t to tenoh a Bornewhat highor code 

of hoiioiu" tlian that which previiiU among the general rtiu of schoolboys, and tho 

lactaioiL makei a \wy good fitory.'^— j^oA£>o£ JioU^'d CThVonivk, 

THE BLIND BOY OF DRESDEN. 

"Thiu IB u family Ktury of Kieat pathos. It Jui»a »ot uhtnuivdly dictate ltd l«sftoii> 
but it quietly Introtlucea, and leaver It within t}jB ]\kii\i'i.**—Abevdten JournuL 

JON OF ICELAND: A True Story. 

'**Jon of loeliuiil' ib n sturdy, wwlI*etUiriit«il yniing Ici^lnndor, who becomes a miu- 

ces^^ll teacher. It give^ children a cleair Ide^irOf the chief physical features of tho 

islanil, and of tlieftiiiiple and nxanly oljaniutav of itit hilmhiinntHM" '^ Sc/iool (Juardian* 

STORIES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 

" The storied are tnld in such a way that youn^ people liaving lead them will de&lro 
to study the works or ShakeBi>carc in their original fonn."— The gihooimistresa. 
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THE SHILLING SERIES-Continued. 



EVERY MAN IN HIS PLACE. The Story of a 

City Boy and a Forest Boy. 

"Thiii is the hiafcory of the eon uf a. wealthy I]ainbui:g merchant, viho wished tu 
ftillow ill the stei}s vt ItobJuaoii Cru^ue. Ha v/ha )iut to the te^t, and heuiuitt) uuii- 
viuueil ju tlto ami that it is butttJi- tu live the life uf ti wualthy meruhaut iu a gvixxi 
city than toeudiiro iuii'dBhlp by choice."— *St'At>wf Board Cfironicie. 

FIRESIDE FAIRIES and FLOWER FANCIES: 

Stories for Girls. 

"Nine stories are iiicluileJ, all for girii, encuurajfiiig them to try and do their 

duty. YoiiMg BorvantR wonVd find tliia book \ory iiitiiVB*tii>g,'' — Tht ScltoohnidrcM. 

TO THE SEA IN SHIPS: Stories of Suffering 

AND Saving at Sea, 

'* To the Sea in Ships recoiiU fisveral noted disnsteVH at sea, niioh as the ftmiulering 

of the London and the uieok of tlie Atlantic. It also coiituina lUkii'-ttLvef* of 3uccesi»- 

fiU rescue*. Thin is a capital book for hoy^.*' ^School Guardian. 

JACK'S VICTORY: Stoiues about Dogs. 

'* Every tjoy, and tiome girls, take gretit delight in reading about dogs. Well, Jtiok 
Wftfl a dog"; a fainona and woiidernil ou6, too, H^ hecjime katler of a team In Green- 
loiidi ami some rai^e ex^luiu hie took paii in^—Tiie SdiOQlmiittrtiS^^ 

THE STORY OF A KING, Told by one of his 

Sor^uiEits. 

"This book recounts tlie hoyhood and relgii of Charles XII, of Sweden, The war-» 

ill vvhiuh hu wn« enga^od iind the extritordiiiary viot-oriea lie ^ori rto well diisciiinfd, 

and eqnaLly eo mo the nnsfui-tuntiH which latterly came ou him and lib kiJij^doui 

tlii^iigh his unoontro liable wilfiilueaft^" — Abenietrti JouT'nuL 

LITTLE DANIEL: A Story of a Flood on the Rhine. 

"A «ifii))Ja n.nd tonoliing afcory of » fliiod on the R)iine, told nn well aa Geoi^L* 

Eliot TO sr<ii>hlcaily wrote of T/t€ Mill on the FtQ;fS/'—&vventtie. 

PRINCE ALEXIS: A Tale of Old Russia, 

TIlis is a le^nd wrought into a story, rcuderinj a fiction of Life in 

Russia, somethmjj more tlian a hnnclrod years ago; a state of things whichj 

as tho author &»ys, *'is now impos»blo, uad will sooii bccoiuo iacrudible." 

SASHA THE SERF: And other Stories o£ Eiisslan 

Life. 

The stories ill the volume comprise:— The Life of Sasha, a poor boy who 

saved tho life of his lord, and iinally rose to wealth and gained his free- 
(Jom, — Inoidonta of romarkablo iitirsoual bravery iu tho army, ko. ko. 

TRUE STORIES OF FOREIGN HISTORY. A 

Series of Interesting Tales. 

The book coutains storieii— How Queutin 3Zutsys the Antwerp smith 
became a g;reat painter,— The rise and ffill of Jean Anyo the tlshei'inun o* 

Dieppe,— Tho lioroism of Cnsabianoa tho little Fraiieh uiidahipnian, &c. &c. 
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THE NINEPENNY SERIES OF BOOKS 

FOR CHILDREN. 

Neatly bound in cUttli t'xti-a. i^nch coutaiua 9G pages and a 
Coloured llUiatrution. 



ABOARD THE MERSEY: or Our Youngest Paatten- 

ger. By Mrs. Geo. Curn.Es. 

A tale of the sea, told in tUo simple and fuscinating stylo in which few 
writers can etiuul Mra. Cupples. Little Miss Miitty, our youngest pas- 
Beng«r, is a doar Uttlo ^irl, who, by her tondur devotion, suwttuus many 
of the rotig'h aailors in time of dun^-er, and Icadtt thoai to u kuoK'Itidge of 

the better lite. Boys will ap])reciate the story for ita hicideut, and girls 
because the chief actor is a httlc maiden. 

SEPPERL THE DRUMMER -BOY. By Mary C. 

ROWBELL. 

The fltory is of a drummer-boy, who, by conra^-e and natience, became 
a great nuisieitin, and whone name is remembered with revorenco and 

admiration. The narrative and the style arc both simple enough for 
very young i*caderH, but yet so interesting that a jyood many '* grown up" 

people win take real plui^nro in making- tlio little ones listenors, and 

reading- tlifi story to them. 

A BLIND PUPIL. By Annie S. Fenn. 

This is a strikingly oriji^inal tale, whioh will deeply interest both girls 

and boy», for it is full of simple but exciting incidents; and though the 
hero of the story is a blind boy, whose unhni)py rtiJJivjsition i? improved 

and at last quite changod by the iniinonce of a tirm and kindly friondi*hip, 

the desunptions of external objt^uts itre remarkably pictures<iuG and vivid. 

LOST AND FOUND: or Twelve Years with Bui- 

gariau Gypsies. By Mi^. Carl Rother. 

Toll^ of liow the young heir of Wolfsbui^' on tlie I^hine was entrapped 

and carried off by a gang of Bulgarian gypsies; how for years he wandered 
with them through Auytria and Bulgaria; how he eventually jomcd the 

Bnlgorinn army and fo'aght Rgainst the Servians, and how at last ho found 

bi» father's home. The wandering life through the fertile valleys of the 
Rhine and Danube is pleasantly depicted. 

FISHERMAN GRIM. By Maky 0. Rowsell. 

May be called a historical romance in a nutshell. The scene is laid in 
Saxon timoH on the north-oa&t ooat^t of England^ wIiorG Grini&by now stands^ 

and the story of Hablok the little Danisli Prince, and Grim the rough Eng- 
lish tisherman with hir* vtit Tib, i.y told with a sinij>lioity nud vivacity that 

will delight cliiUlreu. 
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THE SIXPENNY SERIES FOR CHILDREN. 

Neatlif boiuKt in cloth extra. JiJack hoo^- contains 64 pugts and a Cotottred 

Uliisti 'at ton. 



New Voltjmks. 
Little Mop: ami otlier Stones. I^y 

Jlrs. CllARLKS IJllAY. 

The Tree Cake: ami other storJes. 

liy AV. L. IluOPEK. 

Nurse Peggy, and Little Dog Trip. 

Two Storiiis by Two Histere. 

Wild Marsh Marigolds. By Dak- 
LF.Y Bale. 

Fanny's King. By Dakley Dale. 

Kitty's Cousin. By Hannah Vi. 

MACKENZIE. 

Cleared at Last. By julia god- 

DAKI). 

Little Dolly Forbes. By annib s. 

Fbnn. 

A Year with Nellie. By assie .s. 
Fens. 

The Little Brown Bird ; a Story of 

Iiidiistiy. 

*' Tlie wliule of the set will be fbuiid admli-ably ftilaiited for the use of the young."— 
SchQ<Umader, 

*' A very praiiaworthy series of Pi-izw Books. MoBt of the storiBH nre dwBi'jiied to 
eafoitx some impoi-tant nioial ieasoUj siiuli as liouu^ity, industry, kiuduim, uelpful- 

iiesB, &IJ." — Svh'jol Cfiutvilian. 



The Maid of Domremy; nnd other 

Tiiles. 
Little Erie: a Story of Honesty. 

Unole Ben the Whaler: and otht r 
The Palace of Luxury: find otlit^r 

iStories. 

The Charcoal -Burner: or, Klinl- 

iicss Repaid. 
Willy Black; a Btory of Duing Kight. 

The Horse and his Ways: Stoiies 
of 3Itin aiKl Itis \n.-6t I'VIciul. 

The Shoemaker's Present : a 

LegBiulary Stnry. 

Lights to Walk by: Stoiiea for tlie 

Young. 

The Little Merchant: nml otlier 

Stories. 
Nioholina: a Story aljout an Iceberg. 



A SERIES OF FOURPENNY REWARD BOOKS. 

J'Jt(c/t 04 fio^ifcs^ ISmOy lUicsfrafcd, in J'ict/ac Hoards. 



Holidays at Sunnycroft. By A^nnia 

S. Swan. 

Worthy of Trust. By IL B. 3Lvc- 

KENZIl!. 

Maudlc and Bertie. By gregson 

(.Jnw. 

Phil Foster, iiy J. l.oniciiAJtT. 
Brave and True. By Grhoson Oow. 
Poor Tom OUiver. By Julia Gojj- 

DAIU). 



The Children and the Water- Lily. 

By JCLIA C!0I>1>ARP. 

Johnnie Tupper's Temptation. By 
Fritz's Experiment. By letitia 

MT.IKTOCK. 

Climbing the Hill. By Annie S. 

IS WAN. 

A Year at Coverley. By Do. 
Lucy's Chpistmas-Box. 



*,^* These little books havo been si»ecially written with the aiia of iuculcatins 
sbnic wound moral, such as ohedioncc to iiarents, love for brothers 

and .sinter*!, kimlnoss to unim)il«, pcrsevoranuu and dili^onoe leading 

to KUOCOKS, ko, iiQ, 

* ' Any one who wjahtw to send a dainty pii uket of story-Uooks to a honseltoM bleBBed 
with little chIKli*en will And in these exactly what he waiiis. Tlisy ai*e iasueil with 

tliti [U'littkijt uftdl the coloured uovei^s wo }iiivti yut &^Q\i"—Cki-Uiia7\ LiiiUer. 
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VERE FOSTER'S 

WATER-COLOR DRAWING-BOOKS, 



7'hc Timcji Bays :—'* Wo cau strongly recommentl the series to young stutloiita." 



PAINTING FOR BEGINNEES. 

First Stage. Teaching the nae of 0:^e Color- Ten Facsimiles 
of Ori^^iial Studies in Sepia by J. Callow, ami nn»nei'ous 
I) lustrations in pencil. With full Instructions iu easy hui- 
giiage. 4to, cloth elegant, 2^. 6rf, 



** Sound littlo books, teaclnng the ele- 

iLieiita of 'wasliiug' with much clearness 



by niefins of plain dirsctionB and WbU- 

ejecuted plates."— ^aicfti^i^. 



PAINTING FOB BEGINNERS, 

Second Stage. Teaching the use of Seven Colors, Tw^enty 
Facsimiles of OnfjinaT Drawings by J- Callow, and nmny 
Illustrations iu pencil. With full Instructiona in easy hm- 
giuige. 4t0; clotli elegant, 4s, 

"The rulfifl are ao olear And Himple 

that they cannot fail to bo imderstood 
Qf0ii by tho«9 who have no previoiiB 



knowledge of drawing. The letterpi'fiaa 

Of tlie 1>ook 19 aa good aes the Uluistmtloiia 
are beautiful,'*— i;m'af)^/*u»* Gasette, 



SIMPLE LESSONS IN FLOWER PAINTING. 

Eight Facsimiles of Ori*;inal Water-Color Drawings, and nunier- 
ona Outline Drawings of Flowens, after vaiious artists. With 
Instructioua for Drawing and Painting. 4to, cloth elegant, 35. 



'^Uvorything necesR/iry for ficqairing 
the art of flower painting is heru ; the 

very beautiful."— C?rai7tfc. 



**Hndi excellent books, bo careftiUy 

written and studied, c^umut fali to have 
grant lulvjiiitaga in the orar\tiion jind fo8- 

teriiig of a tiiate for art."—- SMm^^ra. 



SIMPLE LESSONS IN LANDSCAPE PAINTING 

Eight Fac&imileft of Original Water-Color Drawings, anil Thirty 
Vignetfcefi, after various artists. With full Instructions Ly 
an expeiit^nced Master. 4to5 cloth elegant^ 3fi, 



" As a ^vork of art In the hook line we 

liave Reldom eedii itA equal; mid itooulcl 

not fall to be :i aelightful ijrcseiit, atford- 



Ing a great atnontit of i^eastirable amuse- 

mmit and infttniotiou^ to yaimjf ptjoplia." 



SIMPLE LESSOI^S IN MARINE FAINTING. 

Twelve Facsiniilea of Original Water-Color Sketches. By Edward 
Duncan* With numerous Illustrations in jwucil^ and Prac- 
ticiil Lessons liy au experienced Master, 4to, cloth elegant, 35, 



"The book must prove of preat value 
to stiidtiuts. Nuthlijg could De pn^ttit^r 



or itirtM oliarmlfig tlian the tnnvine 
Dkvtclita here jii-esieiiteU/'— C*a/'7M"c. 
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VERE FOSTER'S DRAWING-BOOKS— Continukd. 



STUDIES or TREES 

In Pencil aiirl in "Water-Colors. By J. Nbedham. A Series of 
Eifjiiteeii Examples in ClolorSj tind Thii'ty-tlu'tfe DrawingM in 
pencil. With deseriptioua of the Treea, and full Instructions 
for Drawing tuid Painting. First Series, cloth elegant, 5*.; 
Second Series, cloth elegant, 5s. 



"Wa commeiicl them uiOBt lieurtily tu 
all iierwns of taste who jnay be wanting 
tu uultivata the gr^i.t accum itlishmeiit 



of WiLttfi'-coIor Driiwing, or who want a 
L;ift>-book for a lad or girl taking up the 
iitndy ," —SclMoiutUfit' r. 



ADVANCED STUDIES IN FLOWER PAINTING 

By Ada Hanbury. A Series of Twelve beautifully fitiislu^d 
Exaruplt'S in Color.'?, find niuneroii.s Outliiu's in jiencil. Witli 
full Instructions for Painting, and a description of e.ich ])Iant 
by Blanche Hanbcry. 4to, clotli elegant, 7^. (Sd. 

**A\VLvt from its edncatiimnl value in 
art training tlilfi is a ]<ively book: w& 
liavo Mjyn iinthine to eq.nal tlie ooluureti 
lilaten."- 'Shf,fftdd Iniiefimdeni. 



» b 



tive volmne of the aeriea yet produced,"' 
— ihfH^/ Chrah'ide 
'^Coloured sketulies of Howei'a wlttoh it 

is litemlly 110 exriegoration to torm ex- 

Tlie liaudsomest and mo»t instritc- I q\miie,*'—Knowtedye, 

EASY STUDIES IN WATER-COLOR PAINTING 

By R. P. Leitch and J. Callow. A Series of Nine Pictures 
executed in Neutral Tints. With full Inrttructiom* fur draw- 
ing each fiubjoct, and for sketching from Nature. 4to, ch'th 
elegant, 6.*. 

SKETCHES IN WATER-COLORS 

By T. M. Richardson-, R. P. Leitch, J. A. Houst(in, T. L. Row- 
BOTiiAM, E. DuxoAN, and J. Nekdham. A Series of Nine 
Pictures executed in Colors. With full Instructions for draw- 
ing, by an experienced Teacher. 4to, cloth elegant, ds. 

" Tothone who wiiilito hooomeprofioient 

In the art of water color painting no ^lel- 



tor inBtruotoi- oould ba reoonimenrled than 

tlieee two serltis. "— A? (f Cf(*«c Chronidt. 



ILLUMINATING. 

Nine Examples in Colors and Gold of ancient IHuminatingof the 
best periods, with niiraerous Illustrations in OntUne, Historical 
Notes and full descriptions iand instructions by Rev. W. J. 
Lottie, b.a., f.s.a. 4t(), cloth elegant, {\s. 

*' The Ulnminations are iulmlnibly re- ttcal fiiftnn;tiotia enhiiiioe the value of an 

productitl in colour. iAv. Loftio'a )>rA(j< exueiJtuit hi)nilbook."^^'a/un^<FT/ Hevuw. 



BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 



Classified according io Prke. Ekganihj Btmnd in Extra Cloth. 

Books at 7s. 6d. 

The Universe: or The Infinitely Great and Infinitely Little. ByF. A. Pouchet, M.D. 
Advarced Studies in Flower Painting. 

Books at 6s. 



The Young Carthaginian. Ey G. A. 

Hkntv. 

With Wolfe in Canada, By O. A.Hestv. 
Down the Snow Stairs, My alick 

COJCKKAN-. 

The Lion of the North. ByG. A. Henty. 
Through the Fray. ByG- A. IIentv. 
In Freedom's Cause. By a A. Kentv. 
With Clive In India. By G. A. iirntv. 
True to the Old Flag. By G. A. IIkntv. 
Under Drake's Flag. By g. A. Henty. 
Two Thousand Years Ago. By X'rof. A. 

J. ClIL'ltCH. 



The Log of the "Flying Fish." By 

HAKUV t'OLLINQWOtH). 

Devon Boys. By O. Manville Fenn. 

Brownsmith's Boy. By G. Makvillb 

Fknn. 

Bunyip Land. By G. JIanville Fknn. 
The Golden Magnet. By G. M. Fknn. 
In the King's Name. By G. M. Fknn. 
Robinson Crusoe. Over lOO Illnstratlona 

by GOUDON liKOWNB. 

Lessons in the Art of Illuminating. 
Easy Studies in Water-Colors. 



Books at 5s. 



Bravest of the Brave. By G. A. Hbnty. 
A Final Reckoning. By G. A. IIknty. 
For Name and Fame. By G. A, Hentv. 
The Dragon and the Raven. By G. A. 

IlMM'V. 

St. George for England. By 0. A. IIKkty. 
By Sheer Pluck. I5y G. A. Henty. 
Facing Death. By G. A. Henty. 
The Congo Rovers. ByH, Ooujnqwood. 
The Pirate Island. By H. Cor,LiNawooi>. 
Gulliver's Travels. Over 100 Illustrations 
by GORiioN Browne. 

Book at 4s. 

Painting for Beginners, and Strtp;©. 

Books at 3s. 6d. 



Yussuf the Guide. By G. Manvilt.k Fksn. 
Patience Wins. By G. Manvillk Fknn. 

Menhardoc. By G. :\[ANVirj.K Fenn. 
Nat the Naturalist. By G. M. Fknn. 
Perseverance Island. By Douolas 

FilAZAlt. 

The Wigwam and War-Path. ByAscoTT 
E.. Hoj'K. 

Stories of Old Renown. By. A. R. Hope. 

Studies of Trees in Pencil and Water- 
Colors. 'I'wii .Series, 

Sketches in Water-Colors. 



Reefer and Rifleman. By Peroy GitovKS. 
The White Squall. By J. C. Hutcheson. 
The Search for the Talisman. By Henry 

FlUTU. 

Silver Mill. By Mrs, R. 11. Read, 

The Wreck of the Nancy Bell. By J. c. 

lU'TPIIKSON. 

Picked up at Sea. By J. c. HUTonESON. 

Dr. Jolliff'e's Boys. By Lewis Houan. 



Historic Boys. Tiy E. R. Brooks. 
Traitor or Patriot? By y[. C. Rowseli. 

Brother and Sister. By Mrs. lysAGiiT. 

Dora. By Mrs. B„ H. REAP. 

Cheep and Chatter. By Aiici!: Banks. 
Garnered Sheaves. By Mrs. pitman. 
Life's Dally Ministry. By sn-s. pitjian. 
Florence Godfrey's Faith. By Da 
My Governess Life. By Mr«. PiTsrAN. 



Books at 3s. 



Simple Lesson.s in Flower Painting. 
Simple Lessons in Marine Painting. 



Simple Lessons in Landscape Paint- 
ing. 
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Books at 2s. 6d. 



The Eversley Secrets. ByE. K. orees. 
The Lads of tittle Clayton, By R. Stbab. 
Ten Boys. UyJANK Andrews. 

The Joyous Story of Toto. Uy Laura 

E. KlCIIAltDS. 

Gytha's Message. r*y Ehma Lksjjs. 

My Mistress the Queen. ByM, A, Facll. 

Brothers In Arms; A Stoiyot the Ciiisatles. 
By J'', jjavfori) Harrison. 

Miss Fenwlck's Failures. By E. Stuart. 
Winnie's Secret. By kate wood. 

Books 

Dorothy's Dilemma, liy CARotTNT: AUSTIN. 

The Hawthornes. By Amy Walton. 
Teddy. By J. C. HUTOuiisos. 
The Penang Pirate. By J. G. Hutcheson. 
Little Tottie. By TaoMAa Archer. 
Marie's Home. By Caroline Austin. 
Warner's Chase, liy Annie S. Swan. 
The Wings of Courage. ByGKORQESAKi). 

Mrs. Wlshing-to-be. liy Alice Corkran. 



A Waif of the Sea. By Kate Wood. 
Jack o' Lanthorn. By Hknuy I'rith, 
Hetty Gray. By Rosa Mulholi.and. 
The Ball of Fortune. By Chas. Pkaroe. 
The Family Failing. By Dariey Dalk. 
Famous Discoveries by Sea and Land, 
Stirring Events of History. 
Stories of the Sea In Forn\er Days. 
Adventures in Field, Flood, and Forest. 
Tales of Captivity and Exile, 
painting for Beginners, 1st Stuge. 

at 2s. 

Four Little Mischiefs. By Bosa Mul- 

iioli-ani>. 

Magna Charta Stories. By A. Oilman. 
New Light through Old Windows. By 

G-RBGilON GOW. 

Cup Dolly. By lEia. R. H. Rkai*. 
Fairy Fancy. By Sirs. R. H. Ekat). 
Naughty Miss Bunny. By Clara Hul- 

HOLLANiK 



Books at Is. 6d. 

The Late Miss Holllngford. By Rosa Tom Finch's Monkey. By J. c.hutciieson. 



Our Frank. By avy Walton. 
A Terrible Coward. By G. M. Phnn. 
Yarns on the Beach. By G. A. Henty. 
Misa Grantley's Girls. By T. ARCHER. 
The Pedlar and his Dog. By Mauy C. 
RowsiaL. 

Books 

Alf Jetsam. By Mrs. Geo. cupples. 
Jack's Two sovereigns. By a. s. fenk. 
Ursula's Aunt. By a. s. fenn. 
Missy. By F. B. Harrtspn. 
The Redfords. By m™. oeo. cupples. 

Hidden Seed. By Kmma Leslie. 

A Little Adventurer. By Grkoson Gow. 

Olive Mount. By A, S. Fenn. 

Two Little Brothers. ByH. M. CapeS. 
Three Little Ones, r.y Cora Langton. 
Tom Watkins' Mistake, 
The New Boy at Merrlton, 

For Series at 9d., 6d., and 



Down and up Again. By orkgson gow. 

Little Tim, By Gregson Gow. 
The Happy Lad, ByBJbRNSON. 
Into the Haven. By Annte 8. Swan. 
Box of Stopias. By H. 1Iappv<iian. 

The Patriot Martyr: and other i\!iiTatin-8. 

at Is, 

The Blind Boy of Dresden. 

Jon of Iceland : A Trim Mtory. 

Stories from Shakespeare. 

Every Man in His Place. 

Fireside Fairies. 

To the Sea in Ships. 

Little Daniel: a Stury of the Rhine. 

Jack's Victory: Fiiorics ahowt Doga. 

The Story of a King. 

Prince Alexis. 

Sasha the Serf: Rtoiios oi Russl.a. 

True Stories of Foreign History. 

4d. see pag-ee 43 and 44. 
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